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Art. I. A Winter in Lapland and Sweden, with various Observations 
relating to Finmark and its Inhabitants ; made during a residence at 


Hammerfest, near the North Cape. By Arthur de Capell Brooke, 
M.A., &c. 4to. pp.612. 3/. 3s. London: Murray. 1827. 


Mr. Brooke is already known to the public as the author of a 
pleasant volume of travels through Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
mark, to the North Cape. In the work now before us, which may 
be considered as the sequel of his former production, we have a 
valuable mass of observations made by him during his residence at 
Hammerfest, on the peculiar manners and usages of the Laplanders ; 
and also a highly interesting account of his return to Stockholm 
from the neighbourhood of the North Cape, in the depth of winter. 
Considering the bleak and ungenial nature of the field to which his 
survey was limited, we must do Mr. Brooke the justice to say, 
that he has clothed it in as many and diversified colours as it was 
possible to do. He leaves no spot worth attending to, unde- 
scribed ; and where language fails, as it often must fail, to convey 
the whole picture, he has recourse to his pencil, and by a few mas- 
terly touches, makes us at once acquainted with the scene. So 
also with respect to the personal appearance of the Laplanders : 
he enters into all the minutie of their costume, their pursuits, 
enjoyments, and social and industrious habits; and though he 
speaks more favourably of them than some of his predecessors, yet 
he does not overlook the few, though unhappily increasing, vices, 
by which, added, perhaps, to the unimproveable character of the 
territory over which they wander, they are kept in a condition 
little removed from that of the Indian savage. 

When we compare the account presented to us by Mr. Brooke, 
of the present state of the Laplanders, with those published nearly 
thirty years ago, by Dr. Smith and M. Von Buch, we lament to ob- 
serve how little that people have advanced towards the refinements 
of civilised life. On the contrary, they would appear rather to have 
retrograded, in proportion as their increased commerce with foreign 
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countries has enabled them to obtain larger supplies of those 
pestilential liquors, which carry in their train all the vices of Eu- 
rope, without any of its virtues. They are still a nomade people, 
their huts and their tents are still as wretched as ever they have 
been ; they preserve, indeed, their phlegmatic, benevolent, and in- 
offensive dispositions, as well as that purity of morals among their 
females, for which they have been always distinguished. _ But it 
cannot be concealed, that the taste for ardent spirits has of late 
gained an ascendancy over them, and that its effects have not 
only interposed a serious obstacle to their improvement in religion, 
and in all the relations of social life, but have, moreover, corrupted 
the natural innocence of manners which had formerly been their 
stay and their ornament. 

Mr. Brooke is careful in distinguishing throughout his work, 
between the Laplanders and the Finlanders, and shews that, 
in many respects, there is a marked difference between them, 
greatly in favour of the latter, although several travellers have con- 
founded the two nations. The name of Finmark, however, properly 
belongs to the country which we call Lapland. Qualoen, or Whale 
Island, where he fixed his residence after his return from the 
North Cape, is about sixty miles in circumference, and less than a 
degree distant* from that extreme point. Its principal town is 
Hammerfest, and like all the Finmark isles, it is desolate and 
barren; its surface is broken and indented in the most fantastic 
manner, and the only wood which it produces, consists of a dwarf 
birch, which rises to about the height of a man. In snch a coun- 
try, this scarcity of fuel is most sensibly felt, and it is the more 
remarkable, as it is said that in former ages wood was generally 
abundant in the northern parts of Europe. It is attributed by 
some of the natives to the increasing severity of the climate, and 
apparently not without reason, as every year adds to the magni- 
tude of the glaciers, even in the more southern districts of Nor- 
way. 

Ir. Brooke describes the bay of Hammerfest as not only well 
sheltered, but sufficiently capacious to contain the whole British 
navy. The harbour is small, but so completely land locked, that 
even when a gale is raging on the outside, it is as unruffled as a 
lake. Both the bay and harbour are much frequented by Russian, 
Norwegian, and English vessels, which trade with the island for 
stockfish. The principal British merchant established at Ham- 
merfest, is Mr. Crowe, to whose hospitality and kindness our au- 
thor expresses himself on all occasions greatly indebted. That 
gentleman appears to be the great medium of barter between the 
natives of Rena and England : he is the admired dispenser of 
jewels, bonnets, gowns, shawls, and all the artillery of the toilet 
among the ladies of Qualoen; in return for which he obtains 
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the furs, and fish, and fish-oil, collected by their industrious hus- 
bands. “4 

Where such exchanges take place, it may be supposed that 
gaiety sometimes lifts her laughing face upon the scene—rocky, 
fishy, and Lappish, though it be. In fact, Hammerfest, and Fug- 
lenzs on the opposite side of the bay, appear to have their fashion- 
able seasons, as well as London, if Mr. Brooke’s memory may be 
depended upon, after the life of dissipation which he led there. 
We must give his description of an evening party, at a period 
when the arrival of a great number of vessels had made a consider- 
able addition to the society of Fuglenes. 


‘Mr. Crowe had now returned from Tromsoe, whither his affairs had 
called him previous to my visit to the Cape: and the addition of so many 
strangers to the little society of the place, in consequence of the number 
of vessels that had arrived, combined with the fine weather, gave a lively 
air to the scene. Fuglences was the great centre of gaiety, and my cham- 
ber at the Red House nightly resounded with the notes of mirth and mer- 
riment. So constant and uninterrupted a train of festivity did not, in 
truth, exactly suit me; as, there being but two chambers, it was necessary 
to give up that which I occupied for the accommodation of the visitors. 
This not a little deranged my books, sketches, and other things, which 
were obliged, in consequence, to be thrown hastily together in a corner, 
or be exposed to the curiosity of the merry party, that could not suffi- 
ciently admire the execution of the most trifling articles. Any thing, 
in fact, of English workmanship, was regarded by them with the greatest 
interest, as affording no small contrast with the rude and simple manu- 
factures of Norway. Notwithstanding t terruption this occasioned 
me, yet the good humour and honest frananess of all made me willingly 
submit to the inconvenience. One evening, the whole small society of 
Hammerfest would come in their boats to drink punch and smoke their 
pipes at the Red House; and this number being swelled by the captains 
of the different vessels, the party was consequently pretty numerous. My 
little room then resounded with the loud effusions of hearts unacquainted 
with care, and little anxious about what the morrow would produce. 
These drinking bouts were conducted with such spirit, that it reminded 
me of the good old days, when our ancestors were in like manner worthy 
disciples of Anacreon, and would have caused a blush in the cheeks of the 
degenerate water-drinkers of the present age. They were in fact so deter- 
mined, that many a head, far stronger than my own, would have sunk in 
the conflict ; and I really despaired, that any exertions, however great, on 
my part, during my short residence, could render me a worthy companion 
to such men as the Foged, Meyer, Aargaard, or Jentof. The first of these 
was 2 giant, with powers unrivalled in Finmark. Enveloped in smoke, and 
swallowing streams of liquid fire, the sheriff was, in fact, the soul of every 
party; and his arrival at Hammerfest from Alten, where his presence was 
frequently required from his high office, was the speedy fore-runner of a 
succession of jovial parties. At these the only liquor drunk is punch, wine 
being almost unknown in Finmark : except that occasionally a few bottles 
of a villanous black compound find their way from Bremen or Flensburg, 
and enabling those who can afford to drink it to form no other idea of that 
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wine, the name of which it bears, than what its colour may suggest, This 
however is rarely the case, as the merchants wisely prefer their own native 
liquor; and in the making of this the ladies of every family are so skilful, 
that, having once tasted the nectar which flows from their hands, it is 
scarcely possible to resist’ its temptations. They nevertheless do not par- 
ticipate farther in these ceremonies, than entering occasionally to replenish 
the bowls. These bouts in summer time commence generally about six 
o’clock, and in winter about four, and are carried on without intermission 
till after midnight. Every one brings his pipe: without this he would be 
miserable, and not even the punch could make him feel comfortable. The 
room is presently filled with a smoke so dense, that it is difficult to distin- 
guish persons. Most of the company during this time are deeply engaged, 
each with his pipe in his mouth, at their favourite game of whist ; while 
the remainder pace the room with slow and measured steps. Now the 
first toast is announced by the master of the house, which is Gammel 
Norge, ‘Old Norway!’ The effect produced is electrical; the whole 
party instantaneously rise, the capacious glasses are filled to the brim; 
every one then touches with his own the top of each in the room, which is 
called klinking, and is similar to our old fashioned custom of hob-nob- 
bing; and the contents are drunk off, and smoking resumed, till the 
national song of Norway is commenced, and sung in loud chorus by 
all with the greatest enthusiasm.’—pp. 17—20. 


Mr. Brooke favours us with a copy of this Norwegian national 
song, and also with a translation, which is adapted as nearly as 
possible to the metre of the original. It enumerates with much 
simplicity the few enjoyments of which man is susceptible in that 
climate, and a convivial spirit shines through every verse, which 


will, perhaps, compensate to many readers for its deficiency in 
other respects. 


‘ Should I dwell on the lofty mountains, 


Where the Laplander, on his snow skates, with his rifle shoots the rein- 
deer ; 


Where a fountain bubbles up, 

And where the ptarmigan flutters in the heath : 

With my song will I bring forth 

Every treasure concealed within the fissures of the rocks ; 
With them am I happy and rich, 

Buy wine and pay my expenses. 

The summit of the rock which bears the pine 

Is the free town of jovial souls, 

The noise of the world beneath 

Reacheth not to my “ cloud capt” dwelling. 


‘ Should [ dwell in the green valley, 

Where a river meanders gently through rich grassy meadows ; 
Where my saloon is a cottage of leaves, 

And the produce of the earth satisfies me ; 

Where the playful sheep and lambs 

Skip about, and nibble leaves, and where the oxen low: 

I there laugh heartily at the boastings of fashion, 
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And at interest of money which increases riche” 
From my lowly peaceful dale 

I see the fall of many of the mighty, 

Sit in safety on my grassy sod, 

And empty my goblet “ to friendship.” 


‘Should I live near the naked beach, 

On a holm* abounding with eggs, in the midst of the rolling billows, 
Where a flock of birds on the water 

Pursues the herring, sprat, and morten + : 

If I then get a draught of fish, 

So full of roes that my boat is in a fair way of sinking, 

I am happy, rich, and satisfied. 

Let the miser complain as long as he pleases, 

One dish suffices for the table of the contented. 


Long may fish swim ! that was the toast 


On which I took my glass, 
Sang and drank, Long may the fisheries flourish ! 


‘ Let us sing then the mountain, the valley, and the strand ; 


Gold from the rocks, bread from the valley, and fish in abundance from 
the shores. 


Let the fool drink water ;— 


Fill you your glass with wine to the brim ! 
Norway is not a desert: 


Joy is there cherished even by Nature herself. 

Let who that will be a Turk, 

Sit thirsty, peevish, and ill-natured !— 

We drink Norway’s honour and prosperity, 

Sing of our valleys, mountains, and shores, 

And wish that every thing may prosper with those, 

To whom our country and society are dear.—pp. 22—24. 


Among the toasts we are pleased to find, that “‘ Gammel Enge- 
land,”—Old England—was not forgotten. These drinking bouts 
are not in the least interrupted by the balls which take place 
almost every other night. The only difference is the introduction 
of the fair sex and a violin, ‘ the smoking and drink being carried 
on with the usual spirit.’ The prevalent dances are the waltz, the 
polsk, and the hopska. The first is well known; the polsk, we 
lament to say, we know nothing . bout; but the hopska (query, 
hopskip ?) is said to differ little from our country dances, except 
that it embraces a greater variety of figures. The ladies are re- 
markable for their personal attractions, for the elegance of their 
dresses, and particularly for the peculiarly graceful manner in 
which they display their beautiful light hair. 

While residing at Fuglenes and Hammerfest, Mr. Brooke had 
many opportunities of seeing the Laplanders of Finmark, whom he 





*« Holm means, in Norwegian, a rocky isle, the resort of sea fowl.’ 
+ ‘ Morten, is young sey or coal-fish ; in Scotland they are called podleys. 
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justly considers as the most genuine specimens of this singular 
race. One class of these still lead the lives of the primitive shep- 
herds; and as the mountains and forests which gave them birth 
offer no attractions either to Russia or Sweden, it 1s probable they 
will go on to the dissolution of the globe, in the same wandering 
habits. In the summer, they invariably migrate from the interior 
parts of Lapland to its coast, and visit the neighbouring islands. 
One of the reasons assigned for this uniform practice is this, that 
the interior of the country, particularly that portion of it which is 
covered by forests, is so infested ‘ by various species of gnats, and 
other insects, that no animal can escape their incessant persecu- 
tions. No creature suffers more than the rein-deer from the larger 
species (estrus tarandi), as it not only torments it by its sting, 
but even deposits its egg in the wound it makes in the hide.’ In 
order to preserve his herd, the Laplander, therefore, migrates to the 
coast, which is unfriendly to these insects. Another reason which 
he gives for this movement, arises from a general belief, that ‘ it 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of the rein-deer, that they 
should once during the summer drink the salt water.’ 


‘ This, which appears not a little singular, I had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing, as it only takes place immediately on the arrival of the herd from 
the inland parts; but all constantly agreed in saying, that as soon as the 
deer arrived in sight of the ocean, they hastened forward with one accord, 
and drank eagerly of the salt water, though they were never observed 
to drink it afterward during the time they remained near it. I was 
informed also, that this draught was efficacious in destroying the larvee of 
the gad-fly, which lays its eggs in the hide of the deer, before they leave 
the forests, and that instinct prompts them to adopt this remedy.’—p. 33. 


Upon this occasion of their periodical visit to the coast, the Lap- 
landers carry with them all their merchandise, consisting of rein- 
deer skins and horns, the skins of bears, foxes, gluttons, and 
martens, and the feathers of the ptarmigan, which they barter 
with the merchants of the coast for coarse cloth, meal, gunpow- 
der, tobacco and brandy. We regret to hear from so competent a 
witness as Mr. Brooke, that the passion of the Laplander for 
spirits is so great, ‘that the whole produce of his deer-skins, furs, 
and other articles of commerce, is often bartered for brandy; so 
that when he is about to return to his winter quarters, he is occa- 
sionally obliged, though with reluctance, to part with his deer, in 
order to supply himself with what is absolutely necessary to 
him.’ 

From the description which our author gives of the tents 
of these inland Laplanders, it appears they are still the same 
as they were fifty and a hundred years ago. They consist of a 
mere rag of coarse cloth, manufactured chiefly in Sweden and 
Norway, which is supported by three branched poles of birch. 
They are so open at the top, and even at the sides, that though 
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they my afford protection against the rude blast, they can 
scarcely be said to supply any shelter from the cold. Yet under 
this wretched covering they endure the long winter, wrapped up in 
their rein-deer skins and heavy leathern socks, which, however, are 
sufficient to keep them perfectly warm, even when the thermome- 
ter is below Zero. They are dist’ guished from the coast Lap- 
landers by that haughty spirit ss independence, which seals 
marks the character of mountaineers. They are surly, morose, 
suspicious, inhospitable and sometimes even hostile towards 
strangers, until their good will is won by a glass of brandy, or any 
other equally acceptable present. An ounce of tobacco changes 
them in a moment from enmity to kindness. They are, like all 
the other northern tribes, of diminutive stature, thom not so 
short, it appears, as those which are more south. They are bony, 
muscular, active, capable of enduring the most astonishing degree 
of fatigue and privation ; their hands and feet are very small ; the 
voice thin and weak, and disagreeable to a foreigner, from its 
squeaking tone. 7 

The Laplander who is master of a herd of four or five hundred 
deer, may be said to be in a comfortable condition. They supply 
him with cheese the year round, and abundance of exquisite veni- 
son for his family. Should his herd dwindle to two hundred, if 
he have only a small and frugal family, he still can get on; if it 
should be reduced to one hundred, his subsistence becomes preca- 
rious ; and if to fifty, he must either join his to some larger herd, 
and perform all the menial offices for the master, in order to gain a 
livelihood, or he must give his small stock in charge to a friend, 
and repair to the coast and follow the fishing line. He is a tre- 
mendous consumer. When very hungry, he eats like a jackall, if 
he can; and if necessary, he introduces into his interior as much 
solid food as will last him some days! | But this happens only in 
winter, when he chiefly lives upon the finest venison in the world. 
In summer he becomes abstemious, and subsists chiefly on milk, 
curds, and cheese. 3 

By the way, we wish that Mr. Brooke could prevail on some of 
his Lappish friends to send us over a cargo or two of their milk. 
He advises all idle epicures to take a trip to Finmark, were it only 
for the purpose of tasting this fascinating beverage! We fancy 
the arrangement would be more acceptable, which would allow the 
said epicure to indulge himself at home. By all accounts, the 
milk is delicious. A portion is set by in summer for the purpose 
of being frozen. When reduced to ice, it appears formed in square 
logs. Its flavour is highly aromatic, from the kind of herbage 
which the deer browzes upon in summer. In colour and consis- 
tency, it resembles rich cream ; but though peculiarly grateful to 
the palate, much of it would be unwholesome. It is remarkable 
that this milk, exuberant as it is, produces hard, dry, disagreeable 
cheese, which no mortal, save a Laplander, can taste, unless it be 
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ae Butter he seldom or never makes, as the cheese is more 
useful. 

The second class of Laplanders, consisting of those who dwell 
on the coasts, differ, in some respects, from those of the forest and 
mountain. They are more hospitable, more benevolent, and less 
suspicious. In all other respects, allowing for the difference of 
their occupations, their characters are similar. Mr. Brooke will 
not allow that any of the Laplanders want courage, though he ad- 
mits that they are no soldiers. They all enjoy an extraordinary 
degree of good health. If attacked by rheumatism, or pain in 
any particular part, they cauterise it, and find the remedy effectual. 
Vaccination has put an end to the plague of the small-pox amongst 
them. They are generally blear-eyed, in consequence of the glare 
of the snow as some affirm, or of the perpetual smoke in which they 
live, as others maintain. Both causes, perhaps, conspire to afflict 
them with this disagreeable infirmity. We have already mention- 
ed their predilection for ardent spirits. It is so universal, that ‘no 
inconsiderable part of a Laplander’s life is literally passed in a 
state of intoxication.” Mr. Brooke mentions one fact which 
places this matter beyond doubt. ‘ At one shop, alone,’ he says, 
“a barrel of brandy of thirty-six gallons, was daily drank in single 
glasses, during the space of four months.’ The greater part of the 
Sabbath is spent in inebriety, and the sacred ceremonies of con- 
firmation, marriage, and even of burial, are never celebrated with- 
out giving rise to scenes of the grossest intemperance. The mis- 
fortune is, that the Finmark merchant finds it his interest to 
gratify this passion of the Laplanders; and this misfortune is 
greatly aggravated by the fact, that throughout the whole country, 
not asingle clergyman is to be found capable of preaching to his 
flock in their native language. 

Strange to say, the passion of love, which is usually supposed 
to prevail in a greater or less degree wherever man meets the 
glance of woman, is scarcely known among the Laplanders. 
‘ Love,’ says Mr. Brooke, in language somewhat bombastical, 
‘ love, which in hotter climes kindles at a thought, and, blazing 
fiercely, consumes itself in its own flames, appears to have its 
aes frozen by the snows of the frigid zone, and to lie torpid 

eneath the chilling embrace of an almost perpetual winter.’ The 
conjugal tie, it may easily be supposed, is therefore seldom vio- 
lated ; nor is the parental one of any lengthened duration. As 
soon as the children are able to shift for themselves, they are aban- 
doned to their own exertions. Theft is so little practised amongst 
them, that the doors are left generally unbolted ; and property of 
every description is exposed in the open air. They had, formerly, 
many superstitions, of which they still retain a few, notwithstand- 
ing their adoption of Christianity. 

It has been often a subject of inquiry among northern travellers, 
whether any sound proceeded from the Aurora. If we rightly 
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remember Captain Parry’s observations on this matter, they never 
enabled him to come to any conclusion in the affirmative. Mr. 
Brooke zmagines that he heard a sound on one occasion, as of a 
faint rushing noise, but as he never heard it again, he is not able 
to speak upon this point with any certainty. He adds, however, 
that numbers of respectable persons whom he met in Finmark, 
attested, generally, the fact of an audible sound accompanying 
theAurora. Against their testimony we have the negative evidence 
of several travellers, who have witnessed that phenomenon hundreds 
of times without feeling that it was attended by any noise whatever ; 
whereas, in support of it, other travellers assert that they have 
actually heard a noise repeatedly. Hearne positively affirms, that 
in still nights, he has frequently heard the northern lights make 
“‘ a rustling and crackling noise, like the waving of a large flag 
in a fresh gale of wind.” Is it improbable that the noise, or the 
absence of it, depends upon the electric, or non-electric state of 
the atmosphere, at the time the Aurora lightens ? 

As to the source of the Aurora itself, it has long been a matter 
of vain conjecture among the philosophers. The best opinions 
seem to connect it with electrical causes. The lower classes of 
Finmark have a strange fancy, that the northern lights are pro- 
duced by ‘the immense shoals of herrings in the Polar sea, which, 
when pursued by large fish, make a sudden turn, and the luminous 
appearance which takes place in consequence, from the agita- 
tion of the waters, and, perhaps, their own natural phosphorescent 
qualities, they believe to be reflected by the heavens, and to occa- 
sion the Aurora.’ The Laplanders, on the other hand, imagine the 
lights to be the shades of their departed relations dancing about, 
believing that, in some of the gleams, they can recognise a father, 
a mother, and now and then a group of evil spirits. 

Mr. Brooke quitted Hammerfest about the middle of November, 
on his return to Stockholm. By this time the degree of light was 
so small in that latitude, that candles were necessarily used during 
the day. In order to accomplish his journey, or at least, in order 
to pay his way through it, he was obliged to turn merchant, and to 
provide himself with a quantity of trinkets and hardware. No- 
thing but Swedish currency could be of any use to him in the 
shape of money, and this was only to be procured in exchange for 
merchandise. He gives a very full and entertaining description of 
the preparations which were made by himself, and by a large 

arty to which he belonged, for the journey. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to observe, that the vehicle to which, after being 
completely enveloped in skins and furs, he was committed, resem- 
bled a boat, ‘in length seven feet, in breadth about sixteen inches, 
and its general depth eight; the back-board or stern part being 
about sixteen. The head of the pulk (as it is called), comes toa 
point like the canoe; the stern is flat, and the bottom, or keel, 
convex. Above, it has an oval half-deck in front, covered with 
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seal skin.’ This is the sort of machine which is generally used 
by merchants and travellers in Lapland. To a stranger, it is ob- 
viously exceedingly difficult at first to preserve his balance in the 
pulk, while it is whirled onward with great velocity by the rein- 
deer. In fact, if he were not well bound up in it with thongs and 
skins, he would be flung out at every step. Add to this the de- 
lights of traversing unbeaten tracts of snow and ice, in the middle 
of winter, through a long uninterrupted night, the sun all the 
while lingering among his more favoured climes. The reader will, 
perhaps, be enabled to form some idea of the enviable situation in 
which Mr. Brooke was placed on this occasion, from the following 
light-hearted description of his embarrassments. 


‘The morning was cold and stormy; I was jaded, miserably tired for 
want of rest, and just on the point of being tied to the tail of a wild deer, 
and dragged at random in the dark, in a kind of cock-boat, some hundred 
miles across the trackless snows of Lapland. In truth, I was never less 
inclined for such an expedition, and had something like the sensations, 
which an inexperienced horseman feels when mounted upon a spirited steed, 
and about to take the first high fence at the commencement of a fox- 
chase, Our pulks were ranged together in close order; and the wappus 
(guide) having performed the last office for us, by tying each of us in as 
fast as possible, and giving us the rein, jumped into his own, and then 
slightly touching his deer with the thong, the whole of them started off 
like lightning. I had not time to reply to Mr. Aasberg’s parting exclama- 
tion of Luk paa reise (good luck to your journey) as we flew past him, 
but I devoutly wished within myself it might be realised. 

‘ The want of light rendered it difficult to distinguish the direction we 
were going in, and I therefore left it entirely to my deer to follow the rest 
of the herd, which he did with the greatest rapidity, whirling the pulk 
behind him. I soon found how totally impossible it was to preserve the 
balance necessary to prevent its overturning, owing to the rate we were 
going at, and the roughness of the surface in parts where the snow had 
drifted away, the pulk frequently making a sudden bound of some yards, 
when the deer was proceeding down a smooth, slippery declivity. In the 
space of the first two hundred yards I was prostrate in the snow several 
times, the pulk righting again by my suddenly throwing my weight on the 
opposite side. My attention was too deeply engrossed by my own situation, 
to observe particularly that of my fellow travellers, or to be able to assist 
them. The deer appeared, at first setting off, to be running away in all 
directions, and with their drivers alternately sprawling in the snow. As I 
passed Mr. Heineken’s deer at full speed, I observed, to my great wonder, 
the former turn completely over in his pulk, without appearing to sustain 
any damage, or his deer at all to relax his pace. My turn was now 
arrived; and as we were descending a trifling declivity, and about to enter 
the fir forest, a sudden jerk threwthe pulk so completely upon its broadside, 
that I was unable to recover it; and I was dragged in this manner for a 
considerable distance, reclining upon my right side, and ploughing up the 
snow, which formed a cloud around me, from the quick motion of the 
vehicle. My deer, before this happened, had been nearly the foremost in 
the race: this unfortunate accident, however, enabled the rest to come up, 
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and I had the mortification of seeing the whole pass me, without their 
being able to stop their deer to render me any assistance, the wappus being 
already far a-head. Among this number was Lundsted the Swede, who ap- 
peed from the experience of the day before, to be going along in excel- 
ent style; and I could not help thinking how completely the laugh was 
now against me. To render my situation more helpless, on losing my 
balance I had lost also the rein; and though I saw it dancing in the snow 
within an inch of my hands, I was unable, from the position I lay in, 
to recover it. Notwithstanding the great increase of weight, the deer 
relaxed but little of his speed, making greater exertions the more he felt 
the impediment. The depth of snow, however, in parts, exhausted the 
animal, and he at length stopped for an instant breathless, and turned 
round to gaze upon his unfortunate master. I began to fear I also was 
now going to receive some punishment for my awkwardness ; but after 
resting a moment, he again proceeded. In the mean time I had been 
enabled to recover the rein, as well as to place myself once more in 
an upright posture, and we continued our way at increased speed. 

‘This accident had thrown me back so greatly, that no traces of the rest of 
the party were to be seen ; nor could I hear the sounds of the bells fastened 
round the necks of the deer. The fear of being entirely left behind, and 
the situation I should then be in, made me regardless of ever thing, and I 
urged on the deer to the utmost. I was now crossing a thick wood 
of firs, which proved a constant impediment to my pongreye. Getting 
entangled among the trees, and being obliged, beside attending to the ba- 
lancing of the pulk, to steer clear of these, the task was still more difficult 
for one so inexperienced; and in the course of a mile I had so many over- 
turns, that at last I cared little about them. Presently I heard the 
distant tinkling of a bell; and was rejoiced to find I was gaining upon 
the rest. It was not long before I overtook one of the hindermost, who 
had experienced some accident similar to my own; and on coming up | 
with the main body, the wappus made a halt, to give the deer a little 
breathing, and to collect the scattered party. In a few minutes we were 
all assembled ; no injury had been sustained by any one, a few rolls in 


the snow having been the only consequences; and we started again.’—pp, 
410—413. 


When the party arrived at running streams or rivers, they were 
obliged to follow the Lappish practice of leaping each deer, with 
its driver and pulk together. This was not always done without 
an immersion in the water. It is easy to imagine that a five-barred 
gate is nothing to this sort of steeple-chase. The stages for repose 
not being yet regularly ascertained in Lapland, our travellers were 
quite at liberty to stop wherever they thought they were least 
likely to be buried in the snow. Of venison, and punch, and cho- 
colate, they seem to have had a sufficient store; and though ex- 
posed during sleep to all the rigour of the elements, they appear 
to have suffered no inconvenience on that score. Two of the guides 
being called up one morning, a little before their usual time, from 
their couch of snow, dryly made answer, that they could not move, 
being frozen to the ground, adding, that nothing but a dram could 
thaw them ! 














12 A Winter in Lapland and Sweden. 


The cold at this time was excessive, the thermometer being at 
sixteen degrees below Zero. Under such circumstances, the effects 
of the application of cold iron or steel to the skin, are not a little 
singular. A knife raised to the lips will stick to them, and bring 
away with it the skin which it touches. It produces the same 
sensation as if the blade were red hot. The dense mists, also, 
which appearing at first in the distance, like a tiny cloud, suddenly 
overspread the whole face of the country, are a fruitful source of 
inconvenience to the traveller, particularly while traversing the 
elevated regions which lead from Lapland to Sweden. In going 
down the descents of the mountains, the pulk, not unfrequently, 
acquires a velocity, which urges it before the deer; the animal gets 
entangled in his traces, and down roll the deer and vehicle with 
its firm burthen, helter-skelter, one over the other, till they reach 
the bottom in amazement at their safety ! 

Such being afew of the difficulties attending a tour in Lapland, 
one is surprised to hear that it was attempted by an English lady— 
Lady G. Tickel, accompanied by her husband ; who, however, on 

roceeding as far as Drontheim, deemed it more prudent to retrace 
er steps. Mr. Brooke informs us, that she had intended to take 
Lapland and Russia on her way to Palestine! whither she was 
bound on a visit to her sister, the celebrated Lady Hester Stan- 


hope. 

awards the latter end of December, our author arrived at 
Tornea, a town well known as having been twice the theatre of the 
operations of French and Swedish academicians, for the purpose 
of measuring a degree at the Polar circle. This town, we need 
hardly say, has been also frequently visited by distinguished travel- 
lers, who wished to observe the ‘ singular spectacle of the midnight 
sun,’ which is here visible for a short time during the summer sol- 
stice. At Tornea, too, our author saw the sun for the first time, 
during an interval of two months. 


‘ Christmas day, on which I little expected to have found myself at 
Tornea, arrived, and was marked by an event, which could not but make 
a considerable impression upon me—the reappearance of the sun. For 
some days I had been expecting this; but our arrival at Tornea, and 
attention to other things, prevented my thinking farther on it. About half 
after eleven o’clock, however, as we were crossing the river, turning my 
head accidentally to the south, what was my surprise to see the sun risen 
over the frozen waters of the gulf, and already about a diameter above the 
horizon! It was indeed a glorious sight to us, who had not seen its rays 
for two months, and I gazed on it with rapture. Nature appeared sud- 
denly to revive, and every thing to put on a cheerful appearance. The 
morning was clear and delightful ; and the pure surface of the river, spark- 
ling with frost, glittered in the new sunbeams. Before one o’clock it 
again sunk beneath the horizon, and the same pleasing twilight prevailed 
as before.’—p. 558. 


From Tornea, Mr. Brooke and his party pursued their way to 
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Stockholm, where we shall take leave to bid him “‘ good bye,” <s- 
suring him that we have been much amused with his very plea- 
sant, lively,. and intelligent manners as a traveller and a scholar. 
He may be at times, perhaps, prolix, and now and then disposed to 
rhapsodise, but be always writes with a warm interest in his sub- 


ject; upon which he appears to have collected all the information 
that it was possible to acquire. 





Art. II. Observations on the impropriety of Men being employed in the 


Business of Midwifery. 8vo. pp. 56. London: Hunt and Clarke, 
1827. 


It is astonishing at first sight, that such a thing as a man-mid- 
wife could be long tolerated in this country of modesty and mo- 
rality. The exotic was derived by us from France; a country of 
which we may say, that its example never seems worthy of imita- 
tion in the eyes of our ne CH men, except on those occasions 
when it has neither reason nor nature on its side. But even there, 
the cultivation of man-midwifery has been materially checked : 
and the sages femmes are now rapidly increasing in number and 
repute. 

We look on the man-midwife as neither more or less than an 
usurper: he has taken possession of the natural office of respect- 
able old ladies: he subsists upon vulgar bugbears: he sits supreme 
arbiter of the puerperal chamber: he is no better than his name 
imports, a mere menial old woman. He can boast of having ex- 
pelled the whole race of matrons; a gentle and a genial craft, 
whose ministry was at once so safe and so soothing. hat could 
be more decent than their attendance on the mother elect? Their 
“ stealthy pace,” as they glided from side to side, appearing in a 
moment at any part of the couch, where the patient might want 
their presence, would not have discomposed an eye-lash: ever 
ready with their word of sympathy or comfort; (haud ignare mali 
miseris sucurrere discunt), forbearing to answer the frowardness of 
their pain-stricken companion, but taking all in gentleness, and 
waiting her humour through the long, long night, with unwinking 
vigilance. And then, when the danger is over, how their frown 
dissipates, and that low tender accent which seemed to be but the 
echo of the patient’s sigh, is changed to a tone of congratulation : 
and in time, they ring out their grateful anecdote, or rally the new 
mother upon past perils and distresses, making the very bed-posts 
shiver with their modest mirth and simple pleasantries. Who is 
there that does not lament that any necessity should exist for the 
extinction of so amiable a race ; ill-exchanged as we think they 
are for a succession of male functionaries ? 

Not only is the service of the one natural and desirable, but the 
attendance of the other is abhorrent, at least; to those whom cus- 
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eustom has not conciliated to the usage. Does then a real 
necessity exist for the employment of accoucheurs ; or is not the 
plea for that necessity altogether delusive? Have they not, in 
good earnest, obtained possession of this branch of practice by 
stratagem.; by working upon fear and ignorance in the first place, 
and establishing, by the most artful means, the example of a few, 
into the final custom for the many? We apprehend that the right 
of determining these questions must finally rest with medical men 
themselves: and we think that the testimony of one of the faculty, 
supposing him to be a person of the necessary degree of talent 
and experience to make his authority of sufficient value, against 
the expediency of male practitioners, is not far from being conclu- 
sive on the subject. We say so for this reason: It is a declara- 
tion made directly in the teeth of his own interests ; ‘and it is next 
to impossible, that such a man would hazard a proposition, which, 
if unfounded, would, he knows very well, tend to be very mis- 
chievous in practice. We allude to the recent letter of Sir Anthony 


Carlisle, which has created a strong sensation in the medical 
circles. 


“¢ Man-midwifery,” he says, “‘ has only been practised in England during 
the last hundred years, and it was introduced as a French fashion. From 
the beginning it has been strongly opposed, on the score of its indecency, 
by many distinguished and scientific medical men, and also, because the 
birth of mankind appeared to them to be a purely natural process, so 
wisely ordered, that zt very rarely demands any other aid than expercenced 
mothers can safely give. Even so late as the time of the illustrious mother 
of his present Majesty, that exemplary Queen was personally attended by 
good Mrs. Draper, without difficulties or misadventures; whereas the con- 
trary result, under male management, in the fatal affair of the Princess 
Charlotte, and her infant, will be long remembered. 

‘¢ If it should be asked why so many professional men addict themselves 
to a degrading vocation, it may be answered, that the practice of man- 
midwifery leads to unlimited power in every family, and thence to 
lucrative ends. Women, naturally timid, and ignorant of their own 
structure, are peculiarly exposed, during the most important office of their 
existence, to the persuasions or menaces of more knowing persons, and 
they are thence easily made to believe, that the natural and wholesome de- 
lays and pains of child-bed are within the control of medical or surgical 
art,—an assumption which is too generally acted upon, and with unvarying 
evil consequences, because it is a violation of the ways of nature.” 


We do not understand the writer to propound, that in no case 
whatever is the assistance of a surgeon to be admitted, although we 
will venture to say that whenever his opinion comes to be combatted, 
the argument of his adversary will turn upon the assumption, that 
he had ventured upon that universal proposition. At least such 
has been the course pursued in the only deliberate notice of Sir 
Anthony Carlisle’s opinion, which we have seen, proceeding from 


Dr. Jewell, a very eminent and esteemed professor of the obstetric 
art. 
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“If,” he observes in reply, ‘‘ the functions of parturition were never op- 
posed by physiological difficulties, nor the system of the female affected by 
disease, midwifery would never have existed as a science; but it is these 
difficulties, and this aberration from healthy structure, which declare the 
necessity of midwifery as a science ; and I would appeal to all unprejudiced 
practitioners, whether such do not impede the progress of labour oftener 
than once in “‘ a thousand cases!” The register of every lying-in institu- 
tion in the kingdom, will be a sufficient contradiction to this gratuitous 
assertion. Again, I would appeal to any man competent to a faithful dis- 
charge of his professional duties, whether circumstances as unforeseen as 
alarming, do not commonly arise, which, if not instantaneously controlled, 
prove destructive to the patient: and I would ask, whether there is a wo- 
man to be found possessed of sufficient nerve and capability to carry into 
effect those means upon which the safety of a patient so frequently 
depends. 

‘< A strict knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the parts, both in 
a healthy and morbid state, concerned in the process of parturition, is equally 
necessary for the operative practitioner in midwifery, as general anatomical 
and physiological knowledge is for an operative surgeon, from the acquire- 
ment of which, women are in a great measure precluded ; besides, a 
woman, unfitted by nature, as she is, for scientific mechanical employ- 
ment, can never possibly use obstetric instruments with advantage or 
precision, had she presumption enough to undertake their management. 
And I do maintain, that when difficulties, whether mechanical or other- 
wise, do present themselves, that practitioner will be able to render the 
most effectual assistance, who is most familiar with parturition in all its 
varieties, by attending upon all cases indiscriminately.” 


In this passage, we believe, is compressed the whole case of the 
accoucheurs. Because in one out of a vast number of cases, it is 
possible that a man-midwife may be of use therefore, say they, 
employ him in all instances. This is the reasoning of those gentle- 
men. Suppose that once in eight hundred times, it becomes neces- 
sary to perform such an operation in midwifery, as very dextrous 
and refined surgery is alone equal to; we ask, will the attendance 
of the operator in the other seven hundred and ninety-nine ordi- 
nary cases, fit and prepare him to execute his part in the difficult 
one? No such thing; but it is the art of the male midwives to 
diffuse an opinion that it will. To wield skilfully and successfully 
either forceps or crotchet, at a given time, depends on the experi- 
ence a man has had in the actual use of those instruments before: 
indiscriminate acquaintance with midwifery cases avails nothing 
towards giving him a command of those revolting engines, which we 
have just named. Keep off the doctor, then, until the emergency 
arises, which calls for his interference : let him indeed be within 
summons, in case any lingering apprehensions disturb the sufferer : 
but before this armed pacificator is introduced to the patient, let 
it be ascertained from the attending matron, that nature has com- 
mitted a blunder, and that it is within the power of art to repair 
the fault. 
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In those simple days, when man-midwifes were unknown 
amongst us, did we hear of such a thing as “ alarming mortality,” 
amongst thé parturient? Was the process of giving birth to man- 
kind dreaded like the small-pox, as an enemy of almost certain 
destruction? Weare sure not. Weare sure, also, that the pro- 
portion of prosperous labours has not been increased under the 


- modern system; and we are further sensible, that we commit no 


breach of charity in asserting, that the lives which the presump- 
tion and ignorance of accoucheurs have been the means of abridg- 
ing or destroying, are, at least, equal in amount to those which 
they have been instrumental in prolonging or preserving*. But 
let us look at the case more narrowly. Almost the my operations 
which, even admitting a great deal to the advocates for male in- 
terference, the ordinary experienced matron is not competent to 
execute, are those very processes, the morality, as well as legality, 
of which, are more than doubtful. To break the head of a living 
infant in utero; to lop it away, limb by limb, from the sacred 
resting-place, where nature had mysteriously enshrined it, even 
though such an operation were necessary to the preservation of the 
maternal life, are deeds which no law will tolerate, or religion sanc- 
tify ; and which no human being, save a man-midwife, can hear of 
without indignation. And yet, such is the real tragedy which we 
find familiarly described, and coolly recommended and enjoined to 
be repeated in our books of midwifery casest. This is an all im- 
portant branch of the subject which, we do not despair, one day, 
of being able to bring before the country in all its frightful de- 
formity. 

The author of the work whose title stands at the head of this 
paper, objects to the employment of accoucheurs, on the score of 
the indecency of the custom ; but more particularly on account of 
the enormous abuse, said to be committed by those men, of that 





* In books of midwifery, we find frequently disclosures like the follow- 
ing :—‘ I recollect upon one occasion where, in my hurry to deliver the 
patient, I omitted attending to this circumstance (namely, to perforate the 
child’s head laterally), in consequence of which, the child receded into 
the cavity of the abdomen, where | was obliged to follow it, and deliver by 
the feet: an operation which, independent of the enlargement which it 
must have occasioned in the rent, put the patient to considerably more 
pain and distress than she otherwise would have had to encounter.”— 
M‘ Keever, on Lacerations of the Uterus. 

+ “I turned the child,” says Mr. M‘Keever, describing one of his 
cases, ‘* with great facility, and experienced but little difficulty until I 
came to the head, which I was obliged to perforate behind the ear, in 
consequence of some deformity in the bones of the pelvis. I employed 
all the force I thought justifiable, for the purpose of completing the deli- 
very, but in vain; and I am satisfied that, had I continued my extracting 


efforts much longer, I should have separated the trunk from the head.”— 
p. 14. 
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facility of intercourse with families which is inseparable from this line 
of practice. The picture of the abuses with which we are presented 
in these pages, is altogether extravagant ; indeed, so mischievously 
exaggerated are its details, and so refined and sophistical its argu- 
ments, that we should not be surprised to discover in this forward 
railer at accoucheurs, a secret friend to their cause. At the same 
time we are fully persuaded, that man-midwives, much more fre- 
quently than is generally credited, make use of the opportunities 
and pretexts in their power to acquire influence in families, and to 
turn that influence to the basest purposes. 

Apart, however, from all this, we think there is a very decided 
objection to the employment of that particular class, who offer 
themselves for midwifery practice in the metropolis. It is neces- 
sary, for a moment, to look at the state of the profession, as it is 
now organised in the capital. The amount of sanatory aid re- 
quired for a given proportion of population is, we apprehend, best 
determined by a reference to places, where nothing hinders the de- 
mand and supply from accommodating themselves to each other. 
The city of Paris, where the equilibrium between those two prin- 
ciples is suffered to adjust itself, and which is also in circumstances 
very nearly alike to those of London, is the fairest example for the 
occasion. In Paris, the proportions of medical men (including 
every species of accredited dealers in medicine), to the inhabitants, 
is, as one to nine hundred.—In London, the proportion is, as one 
to three hundred and forty-five, being about the relative proportion 
of professional assistance, that is thought necessary for regiments 
going to battle, or to make a noiseless, but quite as perilous a cam- 
paign against the climate of Sierra Leone. Here is an alarming 
difference in the tirst place—this, however, might be endured—but 
who are the two-thirds of this superabundant proportion of medical 
men? They are surgeons and apothecaries, dispensers of drugs, 
who swarm about the metropolis, and who are encouraged to do so 
by a baneful system, which Eten back the natural supply of regular 
respectable physicians. 

But where is the difference, it may be asked, if the apothecary 
cures as well as the physician? The obvious difference is this, 
that in the latter we have a man of generous education, of long 
professional preparation: but above all, we have a man who has 
only advice to give. He has nothing to do with the profits of 
drugs; and we may be sure that he will cease to recommend them, 
when they cease to be of any use. Now the other description of 
practitioner, whose caste, be it always remembered, 1s in possession 
of two-thirds of the actual practice of the town, has no mode of re- 
muneration but the sale of medicines. He is not paid as the 
physician is, for attendance and counsel—he is paid for his drugs, 
and gives attendance gratis. In the Irish inns, formerly, the cus- 
tomer who called fora bottle of claret, had his dinner for nothing— 
We may easily believe that the wine was a profitable commodity. 

VOL. V. c 
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‘It appears,” says the author of a recent work, of great ability 
and information*, ‘‘that there are in London, 800 surgeons and 
2000 apothecaries more, and 826 physicians less, than there would 
be, if there were no artificial limitations, or, if the three branches 
of the professions were left freely to adjust their due proportions to 
each other and to society. The functions of the 826 physicians 
who are deficient, are of course at present supplied by the extra 
surgeons and apothecaries, or by empirics.” Now let it only be re- 
membered, that this overwhelming body of apothecary-surgeons 
and surgeon-apothecaries, which is quartered on the inhabitants 
of London, has a direct interest in the consumption of medicines, 
whilst it is exempted from any check in pouring them into families. 

The “general practitioner,” as he is called, is ever on the watch 
to make a lodgment within a patient’s house, to penetrate his doors 
in a great variety of characters. He is surgeon, man-midwife, 
apothecary, doctor—he has great competition to encounter—the 
market is overstocked—delicacy must give way—he must coxtrive 
business, for he must subsist. Experience shews that the surest 
road to custom, is midwifery attendance—it is an admirable ex- 
pedient for hopeless adventurers. A surgeon-apothecary, a “ general 
practitioner,” in town or country, may be wooing customers until 
doomsday, without effect ; he may, by diat of gas-light and magni- 
fying vials, shine forth through the live-long night in all the 
fascmating splendour of blue and crimson, a beacon to the distant 
passenger, which marks the approach to the harbour of health ; 
and alas! instead of a place of shelter to be courted, the wayfaring 
man may think it a rock to be avoided. But let him have a case 
of midwifery; let him be called to attend a respectable lady of 
solvent circumstances in her confinement, and then, what a golden 
prospect opens upon him! The mother and child—they are marked 
prey : and then it is ten to one if anxiety and restlessness have not 
discomposed some other member of the family—at least the affair 
cannot have gone off so harmlessly to all the residents in the house, 
as to leave no little shivering fit, or hoarseness in some quarter or 
another :—down they go on the list. The spring-tide of juleps and 
infusions now sets in!—its ebbing who shall command? What 
has one to oppose to ‘such a sea of bottles?” One cannot with 
rude hand turn a professional man out of doors—one cannot say, 
*< so far shall you go and no farther.” The whole family, to the 
little finger, rejoices in vigorous health ; confessed—but may there 
not be danger 1n too much confidence? A draught or two, and some 
strengthening pills can do no possible harm, but may perchance 
effect a world of good! 

Here is the way in which a man-midwife takes root. His is an 
empire of opinion ;—he must maintain it by whatever means—he 
must get a hold upon our admiration or gratitude—he must impress 
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* « Exposition of the state of the Medical Profession,” p. 13. 
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us with the notion that he is the very wisest, the cleverest man we 
could employ ;—he must do this, for there are so many thousands in 
the market, that he is in danger of being supplanted every day. 
Will he not sigh for an opportunity to distinguish himself—to. ex- 
hibit his skill—to shew his knowledge and dexterity? ‘Will he 
not pretend that there is.occasion for an operation in midwifery ? 
or, will he have too much integrity to create the necessity himself ? 

The writer of the observations now under our consideration, informs 
us, I have lately heard of some distressing cases having occurred 
from the improper interference of the accoucheur, when there was 
good cause to believe that nature would of herself have duly per- 
formed her own work. What did this uncalled for interference 
arise from? The reply is evident—to make work, as it is technically 
called, by forcing or obstructing nature, and by which, the lives 
of women have been sometimes sacrificed’*. No doubt we are 
justified in assuming, and that upon the authority of medical men 
themselves, that the number of those accoucheurs is not limited; 
who, to use the bold language of Sir Anthony Carlisle, in the letter 
already alluded to, ‘‘ seek notoriety by desperate acts, often in- 
volving manslaughter—operative acts, the moral propriety of which 
is very doubtful.” | 

Mr. Charles Bell, one of the most distinguished anatomists 
of modern times, makes the following important observation, in 
the last edition of his ‘‘ Anatomy of the Human Body.” ‘I wish 
that my present subject permitted me also to state, what I have 
found on dissecting the parts after the use of the crochet}; and in 
particular where the forceps had been used, as [ must presume, in a 
case improper for them. The znjury which the seeming harmless 
instrument, the forceps, is capable of doing, might then be proved, 
and a wholesome admonition given to young surgeons.” Vol. 3, 

. 495. 
. It happens that labours in cases of first children ate more 
severe and protracted than at other times, and are therefore unfor- 
tunately of a nature to present the adventurous audacity of the 
accoucheur, with a great number of temptations to professional dis- 
play. Once the use of instruments takes place, woe be to that 
female in whose case their employment has been resorted to! The 
chances are numerous that some irreparable injury is done, which 
will either disqualify the patient from ever again becoming a mother, 
or, should such an event occur, will very considerably aggravate the 
severity and the perils of the case. There is scarcely a volume, or 
treatise on the subject of midwifery, which does not disclose some 
fact tending to shew the mischief of this mechanical interference— 
‘It is probable,” says one writert, “‘ that in the majority of cases, 





* Observations, p. 42. 
+ An instrument employed in midwifery operations. 
t Dr. M‘Kever. 
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the structure of the parts has been so weakened, either from the 
effects of former labours, or by the use of instruments, as to lay,the 
foundation for this accident ” (laceration). The truth is, that ac- 
coucheurs will not permit, if they can, the belief to be entertained 
that nature is every thing, and all their pretended art as nothing, 
in the great process of the birth of mankind. Thus, in the Dublin 
lying-in hospital, numerous cases of difficult parturition were ab- 
solutely created, by the preliminary treatment to which the inmates 
were subjected. They were kept in a close warm room, and sus- 
tained on coarse simudating diet. How many operations took place 
under this system it is impossible to tell_—All we know is, that 
when the treatment was reversed, the whole of the doetors began to 
marvel very much, and to tremble a great deal at the wonderful 
power of unassisted nature*. 

We trust that enough has been said to rouse attention to the 
subject, particularly that of our country-women, on whose good 
sense and courage we are, after all, mainly to rely for the abolition 
of so enormous an evil. Millions on millions of happy mothers, all 
over the globe, have never even heard of such a thing as a man- 
midwife. Every existing member of the royal race of George.3d, 
emerged into earthly life in the absence of male attendance. She 
whom parliaments and councils had a right to control, who was ~ 
responsible to the state for due care of the succession to the 
monarchy—Queen Charlotte of England, dispensed with accou- 
cheurs, and bravely trusted her own, and the fate of future kings, 
to the decent ministry of ‘‘ good Mrs. Draper.” 





Art. III. Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the 


United Kingdom. Vol.i. parti. 4to. pp. 227. London: Murray. 
1827. 


THE experience of literary history, is not very favourable to the 
establishment of exclusive academies and societies. The tendency 
of such institutions, in the republic of letters, has been, in general, 
hostile to the freedom of intellectual exertion. A chartered and 
privileged society, is a permanent and jealous faction, with ite- 
rests and passions, adverse to the growth of all power but its own. 
If efficient for any purposes, it must produce an oligarchical league 
against the many; and the collective influence of such a body is 
naturally opposed to every innovation or improvement, which does 
not immediately emanate from within itself. Among its members 





* «¢ Since it became usual to keep women in labour in a cool atmosphere, 
and to support them by mild, instead of stimulating nourishment, the 
powers of the constitution fail but seldom in expelling the foetus, when 
there is no material defect in the formation of the pelvis. ‘“ Dr. Clarke’s 
Report of the Lying-in Hospttal of Dublin. 
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the narrow spirit of party, always yet more mischievous in litera- 
ture than in politics, is sure to prevail; and, in the same degree 
in which their confederated superiority may be recognised, is the 
danger of its being employed for the enforcement of arbitrary prin- 
es of criticism, and tyrannical dogmas of taste. Against the 
solemn dicta of a constituted assembly, no dissent is tolerated with 
impunity ; and the efforts of individual talent are repressed and 
i by the imposing array of prescriptive and organised au- 
thority. 

i to the familiar history of Italian letters, will suffi- 
ciently awaken the recollection of every scholar to the real influence 
of exclusive literary societies upon the national mind of a country, 
which was once the illustrious birth-place of genius and learning. 
The fact is too notorious for dispute, that the miserable corruption 
of taste in Italy, which succeeded to the brilliant age of Ariosto 
and Machiavelli, and Guicciardini, was, in a great measure, the 
work of those pedantic academies which, from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, gave law to the language and compositions of 
the Italian muse. Those bodies, beginning with an overstrained 
zeal for exquisite purity of diction, first succeeded in emasculating 
all vigour of expression; and next, by inevitable consequence, de- 
stroyed originality of thought, in the servile imitation of a few con- 
ventional models. Then followed the unmeaning reign of change- 
less words and fastidious proprieties, of affectation and “.concetti,” 
and hypercritical observances; until, in the boasted refinement of 
style, the Italian academicians, 


‘¢ Content to dwell in decencies for ever,” 


had extinguished almost the last sparks of that inspiration of 
genius, which had, in other times, illumined their country and the 
universe. 

Nor will the later instance of the French academy weaken the 
force of the conclusions, which are to be drawn from the example 
of the Italian societies of literature. Doubtless, the French 
language gained in correctness by the labours of the “ forty,” to 
whom the witty malice of one of their own countrymen assigned, 
“‘ esprit comme quatre,” for the aggregate measure of their 
intellectual strength. But the compilation of their dictionary 
was the sole real service which the French Academy rendered 
to their country’s literature; and even of that undertaking 
it may be observed, that the same task was, in our own lan- 
guage, at least equally well executed, by the single individual, 


who, 





- like a hero of yore, 
Beat forty French, and could beat forty more.” 


And, with respect to the lexicographical labours of the French 
Academy, their success in fixing the standard of the national lan- 
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guage, must be held but poorly to compensate for the imposition of 
those innumerableshackles, bywhich they straightened and oppressed 
all free exercise of intellectual power. To the absurd and pedantic 
canons of criticism enacted by the Academy, are to be attributed 
the cold precision and tame mannerism, which were the monoto- 
nous characteristics of French style, in prose and verse, throughout 
the whole eighteenth century: until the gigantic spirit of the 
Revolution burst all the bonds of prescription, alike in government 
and religion, morals and letters. 

The academic law of the dramatic unities, which narrowed even 
the critical precepts of Aristotle, has still been permitted to sur- 
vive the extinction of the old regimé of French taste: but, in other 
respects, the tyranny of a high court of literature in France, has 
been, by universal consent, overthrown. Nor can there, we ap- 
prehend, be any doubt that, with all the faults and extravagances 
of the modern, or ‘‘ romantic,” school of French writers, the culti- 
vation of mental originality and vigour has been greatly promoted 
among our neighbours, by the collision of the revolutionary struggle, 
and the subversion of the obsolete rules of the Academy. That bod 
has only, indeed, merged into the Institute, under the title of the 
class “ De la Langue et Littérature Frangaise ;” and the jealous 
intrigues, and envious cabals, which disgraced the old Academy, 
bid fair to be the most remarkable part of the inheritance of its 
successor. But the modern academicians of France will never, it 
is to be hoped, be suffered to exercise the despotic and paralysing 
influence of their precursors ; and that their existence, asa body, 
may not be worse than useless, is all that need be desired for the 

eneral interests of literature. 

With these discouraging examples of the Italian and French 
academies full before the world, the pompous incorporation of a 
‘Royal Society of Literature,’ in our own country, has not, per- 
haps, been an act of very wise deliberation or sound judgment. 
The indifference and neglect with which, in so literary an age, its 
institution has been received by the public, may alone serve for a 
proof that the utility and value of its objects have not been recog- 
nised in general estimation. If ever, at any period in the literary 
history of a country, bounties and premiums are necessary for pro- 
moting the cultivation of letters, the present, assuredly, is not that 
epoch in England. If ever royal or individual protection is indis- 
pensable, or really favourable, to the development of talent, it is 
the infancy, and not the maturity of learning, which should de- 
mand this fostering care. Happily, in Great Britain, at least, the 
days are long past, and, we trust, for ever, in which the favour, 
or the want of titled patronage, can advance or retard the career of 
the aspirant to literary fame. Here is already secured all that 
industry and merit can need : a free, fair, and open field of com- 
petition ; an enlightened tribunal of judgment; and a generous and 
ample reward. in this age of general education and intellectual 
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taste, the public, and none but the public, are the proper arbiters 
of the contest of letters, the dispensers of the prize, and the 
best patrons of talent and learning. The only Mecenas, whose 
suffrage the poet, the novelist, and the historian may now con- 
descend to solicit, is the general voice of his lettered country 
men. Like the private, the public patron may, and will, occa- 
sionally—but how much more rarely ?—prove an unjust and ca- 
pricious judge: but such is the exception, not the general rule; 
and, in literature, public favour and success are, after all, the 
least questionable standards of merit. The pecuniary ease, and 
—in some instances of the highest talent—the affluent for- 
tunes, which have rewarded the profession of letters in our age 
and country, afford substantial and indubitable evidence, that 
the forced and artificial encouragement of that patronage, which is 
expended in medals and pensions, may tend to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the literary character, but can be requisite neither for 
stimultaing industry, nor supporting the cause of national learn- 
ing. 

To what purpose, then, it may reasonably be demanded, is the 
establishment, at a period like the present, of a Royal Society of 
Literature? The avowed objects of the institution may be ga- 
thered from the preamble of its charter. The society is there A 
clared to be formed ‘for the advancement of literature, by the 
publication of inedited remains of ancient literature, and of. such 
works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that: popular 
character which usually claims the attention of publishers ; by the 
promotion of discoveries in literature ; by endeavours to fix the 
standard, as far as is practicable, and to preserve the purity of the 
English language ; by the critical improvement of English lexico- 
graphy; by the reading at public meetings of interesting papers 
on history, philosophy, poetry, philology, and the arts, and the 
publication of such of those papers as shall be approved of; by 
the assigning of honorary rewards to works of yom literary merit, 
and to important discoveries in literature ; and by establishing a 
correspondence with learned men in foreign countries, for the pur- 
pose of literary inquiry and information.’ Now of all these objects, 
which certainly sound with a very laudable and liberal zeal for the 
encouragement of learning, there are some which in reality are 
absolutely useless and frivolous, and none which might not have 
been better effected with a much less cumbrous and complicated ma- 
chinery. Inthe first place, ‘the publication of inedited remains of 
ancient literature’—or, as it is elsewhere explained, of ‘ valuable 
MSS. discovered in any public or private collection ’—is the best 
purpose of the society: but who can doubt for an instant that, 
whenever such treasures should be found, the unprompted and 
always eager curiosity of the British public would sufficiently se- 
cure their production to the world? If a MS. be é¢ruly valuable, 
the speculative spirit of our booksellers will at once seize at the 
opportunity of obtaining it for publication: but the taste of the 
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world, and the judgment of over-zealous archeologists are not 
always agreed on the value of such remains; and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, the common sense conclusions of the public 
on these matters are most likely to be right. The new society has 
not yet given the world the first of these discoverable and valuable 
MSS.; and it therefore remains to be proved, by what measure the 
questions of novelty and worth will be determined. 

But the society are also to bring forward ‘such works as may be 
of great intrinsic value, but not of that popular character which 
usually claims the attention of publishers.’ We must confess, that 
this promise very forcibly reminds us of the precious proposals of a 
joint-stock company for literary publication, which was seriously 
formed during the late season of bubbles, and whose benevolent 
object it was to deliver men of letters from the monopolizing 
tyranny of the “‘trade.’’ There was not one of the initiated, who 
did not at a glance perceive, that the only productions of this 
joint-stock press would be works of ‘ great intrinsic value,’ which 
every publisher in town had previously rejected :—that' here, at 


length, was provided an asylum, in which injured and indignant 


authors might 


66 





print and shame the fools ;” 


and that the goodly company of publication would infallibly be 
converted into a refuge for the destitute, and an hospital of in- 
curables. 
From the Royal Society of Literature we shall expect, with a 
very suspicious eye, the appearance of those works of great intrin- 
sic value, for which a ‘popular character’ is so earnestly dis- 
claimed. To the lucubrations of its own members, the public press 
will be open, if their ‘intrinsic value’ be of a degree to justify 
publication at all; and the world will naturally learn to distrust 
the merit of a work of any extent, which has no otherwise been 
able to struggle into light, than through the eleemosynary aid of 
the society. And what other modern works than its own trans- 
actions the society can be called upon to publish, we profess not 
exactly to understand. It is not true, that the booksellers will 
publish no other than productions of a mere popular character ; 
and the implication contained in the charter is not, therefore, well 
founded. In general, the number of declared and opulent book- 
collectors, and possessors of great libraries in England, is suffi- 
cient to take off a profitable edition of a high priced, and particu- 
larly of a curious and scarce book ; and even in very expensive 
impressions, there is only one circumstance which seems ever to 
deter the enterprise of publishers from such undertakings. It will 
be in the memory of most readers, that the presentation of 
eleven copies to public libraries, and especially out of editions 
which are always small in the ratio of the costliness and splen- 
dour of a work, was declared by many most respectable pub- 
lishers, before the committee of the Commons on the Copy- 
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right Bill, to have operated as the only, and a most mischievous 
restraint upon the printing of a few valuable books of plates, which 
are desiderata in our illustrated literature. The repeal, then, of 
this scandalous privilege of the eleven libraries, would have done 
more general service to letters, and would more have increased the 
facilities of publication, than the foundation of a dozen ‘ Royal 
Societies.’ 

Of the next object proposed to the society —‘ the promotion of dis- 
coveries in literature ’—it is not easy to speak: since we are at some 
loss to determine in what manner it can possibly be effected by an 
corporation ; nor does the exposition of the plan of the society here 
much enlighten our ignorance, by declaring that the said disco- 
veries are to be encouraged ‘ by all suitable means.’ What such 
suitable means, or such discoveries are to be, it is prudently left 
for us to conjecture as we may. Endeavours to ‘ fix the standard, 
as far as is practicable, and to preserve the purity of the English 
- language, and the critical improvement of English lexicography,’ 

are more intelligible, but not more practicable or salutary de- 
signs. ‘‘Academies,” says Johnson, ‘‘ have been instituted to guard 
the avenues of their language, to retain fugitives, and repulse 
intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been 
vain ; sounds are too volatile and subtle for legal restraints ; to 
enchain syllables, and to lash the wind, are equally the under- 
takings of pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its strength.” 
And in another place he strongly adds, with prophetic distrust, 
“(if an academy should be established for the cultivation of 
our style, 1, who can never wish to see dependence multiplied, 
hope THE SPIRIT OF ENGLISH LIBERTY WILL HINDER OR DE- 
STROY THE ATTEMPT.” 

But we pass to a less mischievous, though equally ridiculous 
piece of this chartered quackery. The ‘reading of papers at pub- 
lic meetings,’ is an obsolete process of solemn trifling, which ex- 
perience and common sense might have been expected to discard 
from any modern institution. ‘Nothing on earth can be more in- 
tolerably tiresome than these formal readings ; and they have ever 
the additional objection of being wholly useless, since the subse- 
_ publication of such papers as have any merit to recommend 
them, is a necessary part of the scheme. The remaining objects of 
the society, as detailed in the preliminary manifesto of their charter, 
scarcely need any comment. They are at least harmless : ‘ the as- 
signment of honorary rewards to works of great literary merit,’ which 
have already successfully undergone the ordeal of public judgment, 
is an innocent piece of supererogation ; and the ‘ establishment of 
a correspondence with learned men in foreign countries, for the 
purpose of literary inquiry and information,’ may doubtless serve 
agreeably to beguile the elaborate idleness of a few dilettanti. 
Considering the difficulties of our public communication with 
foreign nations, the absence of all interchange of literature and 
science, which so deplorably characterizes the present state of 
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against the Scepticism of David Hume.’ The unknown subject of 
Europe, and the lamentable want of periodical journals, both in 
our own country, and on the continent, it is impossible not to fore- 
see the most novel and stupendous consequences to the “ spread of 
knowledge,” from the foreign correspondence of this society. We 
trust, however, that its epistolatory researches will not be restricted 
to the narrow sphere of Europe: we anticipate its accumulation of 
letters and science from the uttermost regions of the earth ; and 
we shall impatiently await the period, when the transactions of the 
society will be graced by dissertations on the affinities of language, 
from the pen of some mandarin of the third class in the celestial 
empire, or by essays on political economy, from the royal institute 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

But it is time that we proceed to examine the contents of this 
half volume before us, which the Society has given to the world as 
the first specimen of its transactions. The literary papers in the 
collection are prefaced by an account of the foundation and con- 
stitution of the Society itself, a list of its members, and a copy of 
its charter of incorporation. A few particulars of this introduc- 
tory matter will, probably, be new to many of our readers; so little 
of the public attention has the society hitherto been able to com- 
mand ; and the details may not here be altogether out of place. 
The society was first instituted, under the presidency of the present 
bishop of Salisbury, and with the immediate patronage of the 
king, in the year 1821; but its incorporation, by royal charter, 
dates only from September, 1825. A piece of ground, near St. 
Martin’s church, has been assigned as the scite of a hall, library, 
and other offices, for its use; and a contribution has been made, 
by some of its members, towards defraying the expense of erecting 
the buildings. By the terms of the charter, the society is to have 
a perpetual succession, a common seal, power to sue and to be sued, 
capability of property in goods to any amount whatever, and the 
right of holding a hall, or college, and other tenements and landed 
property, not exceeding, in the whole, the annual value of one 
thousand pounds rental. 

The representation of the society is seated in the whole number 
of its members; but the direction of its affairs is confided to a 
council, composed of a president, of ten vice-presidents, and of 
not less than five, nor more than sixteen, other members, and 
chosen periodically, by the whole body, by ballot: with a trea- 
surer, librarian, auditors, secretaries, and other officers. All new 
members are likewise chosen by ballot, in general meetings, a 
majority of two-thirds of the number of votes being requisite for 
their election ; and a small annual contribution is demanded of 
each member. Honorary members, foreign and native, are also 
admissible in like manner. But by far the most significant part 
of the institution remains behind: with a munificence, the gene- 
rous intention of which is above all praise, whatever may be 
deemed of its practical tendency, his majesty was graciously 
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pleased to endow the society with an annual grant of one thousand 

guineas, to be assigned, in equal portions, to ten royal associates, 

who ‘shall be persons of eminent learning, and authors of some dis- 

| tinguished work of literature.’ At the same time, the royal bounty 

| was evinced in the farther donation of two gold medals, of the 
value of fifty guineas each, ‘ to be awarded annually, to authors of 
works of eminent merit, or for important discoveries in literature.’ 
The first ten associates have been elected by the council, and all 
vacancies in the number are filled in the following manner: a 
second class of honorary associates is formed of ‘ persons eminent 
for the pursuit of literature ;’? and out of their number are the royal 
and endowed associates to be chosen. But the election, both of 
honorary and royal associates, as well as the adjudication of medals, 
is vested, not in the free and public suffrage, by ballot, of the 
general body of members, but in the council alone; and the in- 
fluence of this principle is obvious. It must tend, virtually, if not 
wholly, in form, to throw all the patronage of the society into the 
hands of a petty oligarchy, which will generally be renewed of the 
same leading members; and thus is provided a certain machinery 
for the working of all the intrigues and cabals, which have ever 
been the reproach and the curse of such institutions. 

This brief abstract of the constitution of the society, as it is 
detailed in the account before us, may suffice to explain the par- 
ticular character and spirit which are likely to prevail in its pro- 
ceedings. The quality of its present contributions, to the national 
learning and literature, may next demand notice. The papers 
which, after the introductory matter, occupy the demi-volume be- 
fore us, and constitute the first published portion of the society’s 
transactions, are sixteen in number. There is no evidence of high 
talent in the whole collection; nor is there even a single essay 
which may be remarked for ingenious argument, acute observation, 
or even very deep learning. In the debut of this royal and erudite 
body, therefore, there is assuredly nothing very brilliant or impos- 

«4 ing, considering that it is necessarily learned and literary, by virtue | 
of its charter; but the appearance of its transactions is, on the 

whole, respectable; and, with the exception of a few most un- 

readable papers, the driest dust of small antiquarian matter, 

the articles are, in general, such as would probably have been 

accepted by some of the magazines and scientific journals of the 

day. 

The first paper which we shall select, for a short examination, 1s 
that on which the critical judgment of the council would appear to 
set the highest value, since it has been taken, by that learned 
committee of taste, out of the order in which it was read before 
the society, and placed at the head of the whole series. It is the 
production of Mr. Granville Penn; and is rather oddly entitled an 
‘Account of an Unknown Manuscript, of 1422: Illustrating the 
Fr last Declaration of King Henry V., and vindicating its veracity 
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this paper, then, isa MS. in French, procured by Mr. Penn, at 
Lisle, in Flanders, in 1819, and containing the report of a militar 
survey of the coasts and defences of Egypt and Syria, aren | 
appears to have been secretly made by a Burgundian knicht, 
Guillebert de Lannoy, at the command of our Henry V. The 
authenticity of this MS. is confirmed by the existence of an exact 
duplicate, of the same report, in the Bodleian Library, which, 
owing probably to its having been erroneously entered in the cata- 
logue of that library, as ‘‘ [éinerartum igypti et Syria, per man- 
datum Henrici VI.” (instead of Henrici V.), had remained un- 
noticed, until rescued from obscurity by Mr. Penn’s search after 
such.a document. The Bodleian MS. is evidently, by its title or 
preamble, the very report prepared by the author, for the use of the 
sovereign by whose command the survey had been made: the 
Lisle MS. appears to be a copy reserved by Lannoy himself, for re- 
cord, in his own family. The existence of the report, altogether, 
was thus worth notice; because it proves, that Henry V., in the 
midst of his victorious career in France, and immediately after the 
reversionary settlement of the crown of that kingdom in his favour, 
by the treaty of Troyes, had so far seriously meditated a crusade to 
the Holy Land, as to dispatch a trusty knight on this confidential 
and distant reconnaissance. And, moreover, because it illustrates 
the meaning, and in some measure confirms the truth, of the dying 
declaration of the royal hero; ‘‘ that if it had pleased God to have 
prolonged his life, it had been his intention, after settling the peace 
of France, to undertake the conquest of Jerusalem :” a purpose 
quite in consonance with the chivalrous spirit and lofty ambition 
of his character; but of the sincerity of which, no evidence had 
appeared to remain. 

Thus far the illustration afforded by this MS., if not very important 
in its bearings, is at least curious and interesting; and Mr. Penn’s 
publication of the circumstance has added one little explanatory 
fact to the personal history of Henry V. Bat, having fallen upon 
a fortunate novelty, he has not been by any means satisfied with 
such a brief exposition as the case demanded ; nor has he been able 
to forego the delight of enhancing the magnitude of the occasion, 
by an ambitious and not very successful attack upon the passage 
in which Hume has recorded Henry’s dying declaration. Hence 
the pompous promise of vindicating its veracity against the scepti- 
cism of David Hume! The comment of the philosophic historian, 
upon the dying declaration of the monarch, is simply :—‘ So inge- 
nious are men in deceiving themselves, that Henry forgot in these 
moments all the blood spilt by his ambition, and received comfort 
from this late and feeble resolve; which, as the mode of these 
enterprises was now past, he certainly would never have carried 
into execution!” The mere tone of this paragraph is sufficient to 
throw Mr. Granville Penn into a fit of violent indignation ; and he 
at once resolves upon an exposure which shall annihilate the repu- 
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tation of its unhappy author. Thus, throughout several pages, he 
reiterates many hard words against the spirit of the whole passage, 
and rings the changes upon the ‘ perverse and vexatious’—the ‘ in- 
decent and insulting’—the ‘unworthy’—the ‘ contumelious’-—and 
the ‘ foolish and MALIGNANT’ scepticism of Hume! 

Now really this is all very sad trifling ; Hume, be it observed, does 
not deny the sincerity, at the moment, of the intention expressed b 
the dying monarch ; he is only ‘sceptical’ on the probability that 
the enterprise would ever have been realised. And, considering 
that he wrote under the absence of all evidence, that any serious 
measures had ever been taken preparatory to its execution, we cannot 
see any ~~ surprising in his characterising it as a “‘ late and feeble 
resolve.” Nor, we imagine, will many be found in the present day 
to dissent from the sound philosophy of the accompanying reflection; 
surely it was a miserable delusion and self-deception, excusable 
only in the darkness of that age, which could believe that the in- 
tention of a crusade might atone for the blood-shed of ambition. 

The next papers in the series of the Society’s Transactions are, 
six letters or essays, by Mr. Sharon Turner, on the affinities and 
origin of languages. In these dissertations, it seems to have been 


_ Mr. Turner’s object to classify, as far as possible, the similarities of 


sound used by various nations to express the same simple ideas, 
and, from such natural evidence as might thus be collected, to 
support the moral evidence of the Mosaic relation, regarding the 
common origin of language and the subsequent dispersion of 
tongues. He begins with arranging the terms employed in the 
different languages of the earth, to designate the Path one and 
two; and he endeavours to establish, from the comparisons, the 
following positions : 


‘1. That almost all the numerals of different nations are com- 
binations of simpler terms, used also for numerals by some 
nation or other; and . 

‘2. That these combinations have been used for the numbers they 
represent, by people who have no immediate contiguity, 
and who often do not, in other respects, seem to have had 
a visible relationship.’ 


For the maintenance of his theory, he is, it must be confessed, 
able to adduce a great many coincidences which are really ve 
curious ; and he mingles with these a still greater number, whieh 
are only fanciful, and no otherwise existent than in his own 
imagination. Yet we are disposed so far to agree with him as to 
believe, that the mass of apparent similarities is, on the whole, too 
large to have been quite accidental. In the prosecution of his in- 
quiry, he passes from the consideration of numerals, to observe the 
terms used by different nations for Mother and Father. Such is 
his industry, that he has ‘collected three hundred and fifty-nine 
words, which have been used in various parts of the world to 
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express Mother, and from nearly as many languages.’ These 
three hundred and fifty-nine words are susceptible, as he justly 
shews, of some very striking arrangements. The large majority 
of them fall naturally within two great classes, in which the letters 
M and N are respectively the governing sound, there being one 
hundred and twenty-six cases of the former, and one hundred and 
thirteen of the latter. With respect to these similarities, all forming 
the first natural call of the child toits mother, we should be strongly 
disposed to attribute the analogy among them to their common 
facility for infant utterance ; but a doubt having been started to 
Mr. Turner himself, as he informs us, to the same effect, by an 
intelligent promoter and attached friend of the Society,’ viz.— 
whether ‘the sounds of Ma and Mama may not be one of those 
onomatopaias, or natural sounds, which have resulted from the 
instinctive utterance, or organic tendencies, of the babe in its first 
vocal efforts’-—he has not failed to provide himself with arguments 
to obviate this ‘ fair and ingenious objection.’ He denies that an 
single sound is exclusively natural to children; and he labours to 
prove that there is no universal tendency to any one articulate 
word more than another. His reasoning is worth attention, though 
it is far from being altogether satisfactory ; for that some sounds 
—not any one universally—are easier of utterance to children than 
others, and that those are the sounds which in general prevail to 
express the idea, Mother, no philologist will surely be prepared, 
upon a few exceptions, to deny. 


‘It does not seem correct, to say, that any one sound which involves a 
consonant is more natural than another. All the consonants require pe- 
culiar movements of the organs of speech, and of different organs, in order 
to be pronounced. The vowels seem to be mere expirations of the breath, 
and yet, even they occasion some changes in the position of the interior 
“ay of the mouth, that they may be made audible, or be formed ; and, un- 
ess every child has the same uniform and invariable tendency to utter one 
sound, and that only in its first efforts of voice, how can we suppose any 
natural and universal utterance of one simple sound more than another ? 
No note of an octave of music is more natural than another. The a, the 
b, and the c, are as natural as the f, the d, and the g ; and all their combi- 
nations are artificia!, or caused. Some animals are confined to particular 
sounds,—as the sheep to its bleat, the duck to its quack, the peacock to its 
scream, and the cuckoo to its note; but, they do not go beyond these: 
they can utter no other, and therefore, these are invariable and universal to 
the peculiar animals. It is not so with man: being capable of making 
endless combinations, and mutations of words, he is not limited to any. 
No single one is peculiarly or exclusively natural to him; and, it is this 
absence of any vocal tendency of his colloquial organs to one sound more 
than to another, which has occasioned the vast diversity of his articulate lan- 
guage. If any set of words could be more natural to him than others, it 
would be such flowing and liquid ones as the Italian and Malay; and, the 
most wild, that is, the nations nearest to the state of mere nature, would 
most abound with these: and yet two of the earth’s tribes who seem to be 
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the most remote from all civilization, and the most under the government 
of mere nature,—the Esquimaux and the Greenlanders,—have languages 
that are remarkable for the harshness and difficulty of their vocal sounds. 

‘ Herodotus mentions a king of Egypt, who directed his attention to 
find out the first natural sound of an infant’s voice, that he might thereby 
aetermine which was the most ancient nation*. The two children, whom 
he caused to be brought up for two years, in a lone cottage, without hear- 
ing any language, uttered bek or bekos, as their earliest articulate sound. 
An Indian king is. noticed, by Purchas, to have made a similar experiment : 
he very briefly mentions it from the Letters of the Jesuits, on the Mogul 
Empire : he calls the sovereign Melabdim Echebar, the Great Mogor, who 
reigned about the year 1600. Thirty children were brought up, by his 
orders, without instruction, and guards were stationed, to prevent their 
nurses from speaking to them. His absurd idea is stated to have been, 
that he would adopt the religion to which these babes should incline. The 
result was, as might have been expected, that the children never spoke at 
all, and the Great Mogul had still his religion to seek, and therefore, never 
settled in anyt. 

‘ It is now twenty-six years ago since I tried to observe, in my own 
family, if a babe was led by nature to utter any one peculiar sound more 
than another, distinct from that tone of crying which is common to all, and 
is the expression of their pain. All that could be perceived, was, that the 
earliest and most used sound was that which may be expressed by the word 
goo. As the babe lay in its nurse’s lap, after feeding, pleased and con- 
tented, it seemed to amuse itself with repeatedly uttering this sound. As 
well as could be ascertained, this action was, as far as any intellectual 
feeling accompanied it, nature’s expression of its own pleasure and satis- 
faction in the gratification it had received, and was enjoying ; and, as far 
as concerned the organs that issued the word, it was the motion of the 
gratified throat, at the top of the larynx, and of the protruded lips, which 
so far operated on the exhaling breath as to give it the sound of goo. The 
feeling and effort appeared to me, to be quite analogous to the purring ofa 
cat, in her happy and tuneful moments, but there was no peculiar use of 
such sounds as Ma and Mama. Other young paternal experimentalists 
must determine this point for themselves; they will probably find the result 
to differ in many cases, and the difference will shew that nature is not, in 
this respect, governed by any universal rule, and therefore has no universal 
tendency to any one articulate word more than to another.’—pp. 50, 52. 


But whatever may be thought of the value of Mr. Turner’s argu- 
ments, there can be no question, that his speculations are here 
highly interesting, and that the object of his inquiry is inoffensive, 
and, in its perfect harmony with revelation, even praiseworthy. 
We observe, that his last letter opens with an apology for the dis- 
continuance of his essays, on the score of his occupation in pre- 
paring for the press the history of the reign of Henry VIII. It 
would have been well for his reputation, if the Society had so 
effectually engrossed his attention, as to have saved a ‘ royal asso- 
ciate’ of their body, from the exposure of that monument of preju- 
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*L. tc. 2. + Purchas’ Pilgr. vi., p. 39, and 515. 
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dice and bigotry. It would have been well, if his colleagues had 
weaned him from the perverted pursuit of historical studies, and 
confined him to philological inquiries, innocent in themselves, and 
more suitable to the measure and form of his intellectual capacity. 

We pass over a rambling, disjointed, and utterly inconsequen- 
tial paper by Sir William Ousely, entitled ‘ Observations on the 
River Euphrates,’ to arrive at an interesting ‘ Historical Account 
of the Discoveries made in Palimpsest MSS.,’ by Archdeacon 
Nares. This is a clear and satisfactory production, written with 
simplicity, and a total absence of undue pretensions to learning. 
It affords no novelty to the scholar, but may instruct and interest 
the general reader. The common practice, during the dark ages, 
of obliterating ancient writings on MSS., and using the parchment 
to receive some other work, too frequently entailed the destruction 
of the most precious relics of classical antiquity ; but the endea- 
vour totally to wash out or erase the first writing, often so far 
failed, that an attentive eye might, with more or less difficulty, 
discover the traces of the older letters, and even decypher the words. 
MSS. of respectable antiquity have thus been found sometimes to 
conceal within themselves others, some centuries older, and often 
of much superior interest and value. The decyphering of the more 
ancient matter has thus become a most interesting and laborious 
occupation to the learned; and Archdeacon Nares has chosen an 
attractive little subject of dissertation, in the history of such inves- 
tigations of palimpsest, or rescript MSS., as they have indifferently 
been called by the learned, from having been twice washed, or 
twice written. 

The industrious examination of palimpsests has been chiefly the 
work of the last hundred years. The first MS. of the kind, of 
which any material use was made, appears to have been the Coder 
Ephrem, iv the royal library at Paris :—a rescript, of which the 
more modern part contains certain works of Ephrem the Syrian, 
but the more ancient seems to have been a Greek version of the 
whole of the Old and New Testament, probably of the sixth or 
seventh century. This has been partially decyphered, and used 
for purposes of collation, by sacred writers. Next, in 1762, Knit- 
tel, Archdeacon of Wolfenbuttel, recovered, with infinite labour, 
from under a palimpsest MS. of the Origines of Isidorus, a trans- 
lation of part of the Epistle to the Romans, which had been made 
by a bishop of Gothland, in the fourth century, into the old lan- 
guage of that country. Subsequently, the attention of the learned 
in Great Britain, was attracted to the investigation of palimpsests ; 
and in 1801, that eminent and eccentric scholar, the late Dr. 
Barrett, of Trinity College, Dublin, produced his elegant and 
accurate volume, containing a great part of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, from a rescript MS. in the library of his college. _ 

But, beyond all comparison, the most successful and distin- 
guished decypherer of palimpsests, is the learned Italian, Angelo 
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Mai, now librarian of the Vatican. The very catalogue of the nume- 
rous works which this extraordinary and indefatigable discoverer 
has rescued from palimpsests, is too long for insertion in our limits ; 
but to establish the claims of Signor Mai to the lasting gratitude 
of the literary world, it is only necessary to point to one of these 
works :—the long Jost books of Cicero De Re Publica, parts of 
which have been recovered by his unweared exertions, from under 
some treatises of St. Augustine, and since published, as all the 
world are aware. The history of these extraordinary successes, 
Mr. Nares observes, will surely excite the emulation of scholars in 
other parts of Europe, where large collections of ancient MSS. are 
deposited, and not less in Britain, a country sufficiently rich in 
treasures of this kind. It will lead them to examine whether simi- 
lar materials may not be found in other libraries, and to proceed 
in decyphering such as may deserve the labour. And he adds: 


‘ What then may we not hope from the further pursuit of a species of 
research which, within so short a period, has produced such truly valua- 
ble fruits? More extensive and more important remains of Livy, than 
Bruns discovered, may thus, perhaps, be found; and since very copious 
fragments of the sacred books have already been produced, it is far from 
being improbable, that some of the disputed texts, which have occasioned 
so much controversy, may, hereafter, be fixed and established, as originally 
written, by means of manuscripts of much greater antiquity than any which 
we now possess. 

‘ But they who would attempt discoveries of this uature, must first be 
well assured that they possess the qualifications of mind and body, indis- 
pensable to such undertakings. It will not be sufficient to bring to the 
task, sound learning, steady judgment, and acute sagacity, supported by 
invincible patience and perseverance; unless these mental qualities are 
seconded by great strength and acuteness of sight, and a force of constitu- 
tion not easily impaired or subdued by sedentary toil. Without these 
qualities, the attempt to decypher palimpsests will be productive of little 
more than vexation and disappointment. ‘To contend with Hercules, no- 
thing less than the strength of Hercules is required; and to emulate the 
labours of Signor Mai, will be a vain endeavour, unless supported by all 
those qualifications which have combined to give him such distinguished 
success.’ —p. 132. 


On the next paper in the transactions before us, communicated 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, and relating to a MS. by Sir John Har- 
rington, the translator of Ariosto, we shall only have a single re- 
mark to make. This MS. (in the library of the Dean and Chapter 
of York), which is entitled, ‘“‘ A collection of Passages of State 
under Queen Elizabeth and King James,” seems to contain only a 
few unimportant historical notices. But there is one remarkable 
passage in it, adduced by the reverend commentator, though 
scarcely decent enough to be copied into our pages, from those of 
the learned and royal society (p. 137) to which he belongs, which 
seems strongly to contradict the suspicious circumstances that have 
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sometimes been alleged against the reputation of the maiden 
ueen. 
The remaining papers in this half volume of Transactions, pre- 
sent nothing pattie of notice, or at least nothing interesting to 
the general reader. There are two most arid dissertations on Greek 
coins: an account, necessarily no more than a catalogue, of some 
Greek MSS. in a codex belonging to the patriarch of Jerusalem : 
an elementary paper on political economy, by Mr. Malthus: a copy 
of the Edict of Diocletian, fixing a maximum of prices throughout 
the Roman empire, with some introductory remarks by Colonel 
Leake: and an account, in the shape of a catalogue raisonné, by 
that gentleman and the Right Hon. Charles York, of some Egyp- 
tian monuments in the British Museum, and other collections, very 
clearly illustrated by twenty plates of outline drawings, on stone. 
The Edict of nicthesint is certainly a most curious document : 
but its novelty has been completely anticipated by Colonel Leake’s 
own publication of a translation of it, with an able explanatory 


commentary, of which we gave some account in the third volume 
of this journal*, 
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WE have now before us a pile of works on cookery, which, as they 
have been accumulating upon us ever since the year 1746, when 
our Review first started into existence, threaten to overwhelm desk, 
and table, and every other writing apparatus around us, unless we 
dispose of them some way orother. We had an idea of celebratin 

an auto da fé, but from this summary course we were deterred, hav- 
ing the fear of the County Fire Office before our eyes. A friend 
has suggested that we should send them to Lord Eldon, in order 
that he may amuse his retirement, and perfect himself and his 
lady in an art which they have too long neglected. We shall 
certainly present his lordship with a waggon load, or two, and as, 
we thank God! he will have no more “ papers to take home,” we 





* Monthly Review, vol. iii., p. 326. 
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wish him all manner of health and happiness, and earnestly hope 
that he will bea better cook than he has been a chancellor. 

But even after disburthening ourselves thus much, more than 
enough will remain behind, though we were only to retain in our 
own hands the books published on cookery within the last twelve 
months. If things go on at this rate—if every bookseller is to have 
his own cookery book—our readers may, by the aid of a very 
powerful calculus, be enabled to guess at the portentous number 
of volumes on i matters, which will fall to be perused by 
the next generation. The evil appears to us so formidable, in per- 
spective, that we hasten to interpose, while a reasonable hope 
exists of being able to read through (it is hopeless to eat he 
the new cookery books: and as we are persuaded that many of 
our culinary statutes require repealing, at least as much as our 
criminal ones, we shall proceed to characterise the principal works 
devoted to the support of the doctrines of antagonist cooks. It is 
evident, from the numerous editions through which many of the 
works before us have passed (Ude’s is in the eighth edition, Kit- 
chener’s has numbered as many, and the Domestic Cookery even 
more), that the sale of works on this savoury subject is enormous ; 
and on this ground alone, we think, if on no other, cookery books 
are entitled to a verdict of “ guilty, or not guilty, of poisoning.” 

If we were disposed to be ingenious, we might propound a cu- 
linary theory, for which there is a great deal to be said. Cookery 
has, at least, thus much in common with poetry, that it is generally 
found to be natural or artificial, plain or fastidious, according to 
the taste of the time in literature ; and that both arts are destined 
simultaneously to fulfil a certain great cycle, or revolution, begin- 
ning with simplicity—branching into fancy and luxuriance— 
becoming piquant and epigrammatic—and, finally, returning to 
their pristine plainness, modified, however, and improved, by the 
changes which both have undergone. The cookery of Chaucer’s 
time, for instance, was somewhat gross; but the morceaur were 
solid and luxurious. The matériel of cookery was less substantial, 
and more florid, in the days of Lord Surrey, Wyat, and the rest of 
the Italian school of concetti—in the latter days of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, the famous national dish, ‘‘ roast beef,” was intro- 
duced, mingled with foreign refinements, typifying the mingled 
vigour and efflorescence of the poetical spirit of the age: with the 
Restoration came epigrammes d’agneau, and epigrams in verse; 
and the old English tastes in beef and poetry began to revive with 
Cowper, and have flourished and survived down to Byron ; not 
unimproved, however, by a little admixture of the piquant flavour 
of continental criticism and sauces. In France, again, where poets 
and cooks have been subjected to unalterable laws, both arts have 
remained stationary, and both are faultless. In Spain, cookery 
sunk with literature; and in Italy, so famous once for cooks and 
poets, the science declined with eae and is now sunk into 
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utter decadence, though its confectionary, which seems to hold 
divided empire with music, is still unrivalled. We might add 
many instances in support of this theory, but we despise all ap- 
proaches to levity, on this serious subject; in the discussion of 
which, though not professing to be disciples of Mr. Bentham, we 
are convinced there is much “utility.” We ourselves have 
always looked upon a grouse pie with infinitely more respect than 
upon acathedral of the purest Gothic: both are matters of taste, 
—but in point of “ utility,” there is, as that learned legislator will 
readily allow, no comparison. 

Cookery, among all polite and literary nations, has always been 
a favourite subject. What people like in fact, they like in descrip- 
tion. If we turn to any part of Homer, particularly the Odyssey, 
we shall find numberless passages relative to the modes of cookery 
known in that early age. Every thing—a religious ceremony, an 
embassy, a treaty, a meeting of the Gods, a funeral procession, 
—brings eating and drinking along with it. The poet always de- 
scribes minutely, and at great length, the killing, flaying, frying, 
or broiling of the various parts of the animal. In the ninth Iliad, 
Patroclus, in person, performs a long operation of the culinary 
kind. In the first book, too, and at the end of the eleventh, where 
old Nestor cooks, there are long and elaborate descriptions of the 
culinary processes. In the 24th Iliad, Achilles insists upon 
Priam’s eating—even though Hector is then actually lying dead. 
In the Odyssey, again, the description of the court of Alcinous— 
the reception of Ulysses by Eumzus—and the general manners 
and conduct of the suitors, will furnish ample instances of the gor- 
mandizing tastes of those ancient days. Rives the cannibalism of 
Polyphemus is described with a hideous minuteness ; and in the 


Cyclops of Euripides, the same giant dwells with delight on the 
details of his Anthropophagous kitchen : 


“To whom 
But this great belly, first of deities, 
Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well know 
The wise man’s only Jupiter is this: 
To eat and drink during his little day. 
[ will not cheat my soul of its delights, 
Or hesitate in dining upon you :— 
These are my hospitable gifts ;—fierce fire, 
And yon ancestral cauldron, which o’er-bubbling 
Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 
—Creep in!—” 
Shelley’s Translation of the Cyclops. 


In imitation of Homer, all the epic writers treat of the minutest 
mysteries of the cuisine; and all the lyric poets of old times, duly 
celebrate the feast. Socrates, and Plato, to say nothing of their 
own symposia, daily sat “at many good men’s feasts ;” Aristo- 
phanes is full of cookery : cooks are constant butts in Plautus and 
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Terence: Horace is the prince of Amphytrions ; and Mecznas was 
at once the patron of cooks and poets*. Mahomet, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Rabelais, all loved and lauded good cheer. Even the 
sage Montaigne applauds certain modes of cookery. Cervantes 
revels in the details of feasting (see Camacho’s Wedding, &c.). Lord 
Bacon’s tastes were rather medical than gastronomic; but his re- 
commendations of “ viperine broth” are highly gustatory, It is 
needless, we suppose, to quote Shakspeare, or to remind our readers 
of Falstaff, or Sir Epicure Mammon, or Justice Greedy, or Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Gastrologers, or the Gourmands, Magistrates, 
and Aldermen, of the whole tribe of our early dramatic writers. 
Moliere constantly ridiculed the physicians, those most inconsistent 
enemies to all good cheer; but his own taste in this respect is 
evident, from his only serious play. When he thought of tragedy, 
he chose for his subject, “‘ Le Festin de Pierre ;” and though he had 
a ghost to introduce, he could not help bringing him in to supper. 
Milton is a graver name; but his palate appears to have been as 
exquisite as his ear; and though, from his subject, he had not so 
much room for touching on cookery as his Greek and Roman 
models, he panegyrizes Five's skill in blending the materials she 
had (Par. Lost, b. v.), in verses, that prove him to have had a 
delicate perception of what the best i (z.e., French) ought 
to be. In Paradise Regained, the devil spreads a splendid feast 
in the wilderness, which is described in very magnificent verse. 


‘“‘In ample space, under the broadest shade, 
A table richly spread in royal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit or boiled, 
Gris-amber steamed : all fish from sea or shore 
Freshet, or purling brook; of shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name; for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Africk coast,” &c. &c. 


This is certainly by no means a bad bill of fare. The sun, even 
in Milton’s grand verse, ‘‘ sups with the ocean.”’ ' 

Lesage delights in describing dinners and suppers, as do Field- 
ing, Smollett, and all our own novelists. Defoe’s best known hero 
(Robinson Crusoe) lives on a barren island ; yet all his culinary 
operations are narrated with a gusto, which proves the pleasure the 
author felt in dilating on the subject. We need say nothing, we 
suppose, of Addison, Steele, and the rest of the essayists. Dr. 
Johnson, the most rigid of them all, was, at once, a gourmand and 


—— 





* His taste, however, was rather questionable; for asses (see Galen) 
were frequently at his table—we mean as dishes. Pliny mentions dogs as 
being commonly eaten, and fat puppies were reckoned very delicate. 
Fricaseed hedgehogs were eaten in Greece. 
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gastronomer. Voltaire’s taste in cookery was exquisitely delicate*. 


The writers of the present age have revived the ancient taste for 


descriptions of banquets. Our fashionable novels are full of dinner 
parties. Moore, indeed, is less a gourmand than a gourmet in his 
tastes, like his prototype, Anacreon, from whom he derives his 
pseudonyme; but Southey, from Madoc down to the Tale of Para- 
guay, deals in the celebration of more substantial matters than 
wine and wreaths. Scott is decidedly a festive minstrel, and 
would, in his favourite days of chivalry, have been worthy to sing 
in hall, during the intense mastication of those vast venison pasties, 
immortalised in his more modern lays. Of his feasts, in the novels 
which he has now acknowledged, it would be superfluous to remind 
our readers. There is not much eating and drinking, to be sure, 
in Lord Byron; but this is only an additional seat of his mis- 
anthropy and splenetic hatred of all kinds of enjoyment. 

Cooks may readily be excused, if with such high authority in 
favour of their “so potent art,” they have generally had a sufficiently 
exalted notion of their own importance, and that of the cuisine, 
which we are extremely glad to see is worthily kept up by Mr. Ude. 
By the authors of “ Domestic Economy,” and ‘ Domestic Cook- 
ery,’ and even by Dr. Kitchener himself, from whose culinary 
name we should have argued better things, cooks are treated as 
mere Helots ; while in Meg Dods’s volume, and in all the French 
works, they are spoken of in a tone of mockery quite unbecoming 
their profession. We are therefore, we say, delighted to find Mr. 
Ude vindicating with his pen, a body which can boast of a 
Decius, in the person of Vatel+. ‘I shall’, says he, in his preface, 
in this edition as well as the former, ‘say, that cookery is an art 
appreciated only by a few individuals, and which requires, in ad- 
dition to the most diligent and studious application, no small share 
of intellect. There are cooks and cooks, as there are painters and 
painters; the difficulty lies in finding the perfect one.’ In various 
other parts of the introduction, Mr. Ude vindicates the claim of 
cooks to be regarded as ‘artists.’ It is a pity that this spirit 





* Need we refer to Candide? For stronger proofs of his delicacy of 
taste, however, see his Poésies Legéres, and for general proofs of his love 
of a good dinner, let our readers turn to some of the Notes on Pascal, 
particularly that one beginning, ‘‘ Grand homme, que vous étes fou!” in 
answer to Pascal’s Jeremiad over the miseries of human life. 

+ Maitre @hotel to the Prince de Condé. See a lively account of his 
suicide, in consequence of the non-arrival of the fish for dinner, in Madame 
de Sevigne’s Letters. But though lauded and lamented by Louis XIV., 
we should be sincerely grieved, if such an illustrious example were to be 
extensively followed ; we should iufinitely prefer, that the cause of this kit- 
chen Cato’s suicide were to be for ever removed, by a greater degree of atten- 
tion to piscatory matters, on the part of future cooks. We hope they will fol- 
low the sage advice of M. Grimod de la Reyniére, and prefer the pleasure of 
living at the expense of their masters, to the honour of dying for them. 
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should not be more common among cooks than it is in these dege- 
nerate days. Ifour readers will turn to Athenzus ( Deipnosophist. 
books 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th), they will find, among sundry 
curious particulars relative to the cookery of the Greeks, many 
amusing extracts from comic writers, whose works are now lost, 
illustrative of the lofty feelings of the “artistes” of these ancient 
days, some of whom (book 5th), express themselves critically in 
the words of Mr. Ude, quoted above. One of them tells his 
hearers, that his dishes have the power of rendering their eaters 
immortal, and that he can raise the dead by the mere odour of his 
cookery. Another says, that he “ regards cooks and sophists, as 
upon a level in point of talent and importance.” The Roman 
conic writers opened a similar vein of mocking wit, at the expense 
of the cooks. In Plautus, Ballio hires a cook, who protests that 
“¢ Jove himself dines on the odour of his dishes.” Ballio asks him 
how Jupiter dines, when he (the cook), is out of place? ‘ He goes 
to bed hungry,” replies the cook. (See the Pondiles his 
amusing idea, however, is borrowed (as the Romans borrowed 
every thing), from the Greeks. It occurs originally in a speech 
of Prometheus, in the Nephelococcygia of Aristophanes. It is 
curious enough to compare the excessive pretensions of these cooks, 
with what their performances must have been, if we take Apicius 
for our authority* ; and beyond all doubt the Romans took their 
cookery from the Greeks. Their stuffing for fowls must have been 
quite execrable—to say no worse of it; and their sauce for oysters 
—but we shall quote the words of Apicius himself. 


“Sauce For Oysters. Take pepper, ligusticum (a hotter sort of pep- 
per), yolk of an egg, vinegar, liguamen (the juice exuding from putrid 
fish), oil and wine, and to these add honey!!!” 


To make up for this, however, beef-steaks, or something nearly 
resembling them, are recommended as highly nutritive: but cheese 
(which was smoked like our herrings) was in still higher odour. The 
Athenians fed their pugilists with it, and both Greeks and Romans 
regarded it as a potent auxiliary to the strength of their soldiers. 
Mr. Thomas Cribb, and the ‘‘ Game Chicken,” prefer raw beef- 
steaks to cheese, and the mutton of our military rations is more 
esteemed than Double Gloucester. The French proverb says, that 
‘“‘ La soupe fait le soldat ;” and, according to Sir j ohn Sinclair (Es- 
say on Health and Longevity), Theseus, and all the other heroes of 
antiquity, lived upon good gravy soup, something like consommé, if 
we may trust the worthy baronet,—who, indeed, may now be looked 
upon as being himself as one of the ancients. 





* There are receipts for Greek and Roman cookery in Athenseus, in the 
12th volume of the Antiquities of Greevius, and in the last of the Thesaurus 
of Gronovius; but Apicius is by far the most particular of them all in 
his directions, and his work most resembles, in this respect, the cookery 
books of our own days. 
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The inflated tone of the comic writers of Greece and Rome, in 
treating of cookery, has been very happily copied by the French, 
and particularly by the author of the Almanach des Gourmands, 
and Manuel des Amphitrions. These two works are admirable for 
their vivacity, but contain little practical information; they are, 
as Mr. Ude says, very pleasant books to read after dinner, but are 
of no use in teaching the cook how to dress it. We have said that 
the tone of the two last mentioned books is not original—that it is 


but the re-opening of an ancient vein of humour: we shall here 
give a proof of this: | 


** Of the Hog. The merits of the hog are so generally acknowledged, that 
any panegyric on him here would be superfluous. Without him we should 
have no lard, and consequently no cookery : Nature, indeed, has so well 
arranged matters, that every part of the hog is good for something. The 
arts dispute with cookery, the honour of his spoils; and if the sausage- 
makers of Paris owe their fortunes to his flesh and entrails, his bristles 
have become the chief instruments of the glory of Raphael, and have con- 
tributed not a little to the fame of Rameau’*. 

“‘ Of the Goose. But what must for ever insure to the goose the eter- 
nal gratitude of all real gourmands, are the livers, of which are composed 
those admirable Strasburg pies. In order to make these livers of a proper 
size, the person of the bird must be sacrificed. Stuffed with food, deprived 
of drink, and nailed by the feet before a huge fire; the goose passes, it 
must be allowed, a life rather disagreeable. It might even be reckoned a 
life of intolerable agony, did not the fate which is reserved for her, furnish 
her a topic of consolation, But that perspective makes her support the 
pain with courage: and when she reflects that her liver, become larger 
than her body, loaded with truffles, and covered with learned paste, will 
soon diffuse through Europe the glory of her name, she resigns herself to 


her destiny, and does not suffer a single tear to flow down her cheeks.”--- 
[Almanach des Gourmands, Vol. 1}. 


If any of our culinary readers will turn to Lister's edition of 
Apicius, they will find along Latin note, under the head of Lambe- 
clus, containing, ‘THe Last Witi or M. Grunnius Coro- 
coTra,*+ (a hog), in which the moribund monster bequeaths, 
among other legacies, his halter to the cook; his skin, bristles, &c. 
to the various workmen and artists who employ them; and 
concludes by begging that he may be so well saturated with sweet 
herbs and spices in cooking, that his fame may, after death, be- 


come universal and immortal. We subjoin a specimen of the tone 
of the original. 





* Heroes and courtiers, too, have been immortalised by their cooks. 
The marshals of France, whose names are associated with the soups their 
“artists” invented,—Soubise, Villeroi, Clermont, &c. &c, are best remem- 
bered : and the Marquis de Bechamel owes his fame entirely to the sauce 
which bears his name. [REviEweER]. 


+ Words imitative of the grunting of a hog. 
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“‘ M. Grunnius Corocotta, porcellus testamentum feci. Quod quoniam 
mea manu scribere non potui, scribendum dictavi.” He then goes on to 
make various legacies, and thus mentions the cook :—‘‘ Coco do, lego, et 
dimitto popam et pistillum, que mecum detuleram a querceto usque ad 
haram, liget sibi collum de reste. Volo mihi fieri monumentum ex literis 
aureis scriptum. M. Grunnius Corocotta, vixit annos 999, qudd si semis 
vixisset, mille annos implesset. Optimi amatores, mei vel consimiles vite, 
rogo vos, ut corpore meo bené faciatis, bené condiatis, de bonis condimen- 
tis nuclei, piperis et mellis, ut nomen meum in sempiternum nominetur.” 


A diligent search among the books and manuscripts extant on 
the subject, furnished us with nothing concerning the history of 
English cookery, which is not to be found in the ai reface 
to Pegge’s Antiquitates Culinaria, 4to edition, edited by Pat 
(to which we refer our curious and culinary readers), if we except 
a volume of MS. receipts, ‘“‘commendatory of the practice of 
eating cats, asses, dogs, vipers,* &c., &c,, and laudatory of the 
advantages of ‘eating only one meala day.” We fancy there 
would be few instances of inabstinence, even among men gifted 
with a two-alderman power of eating, if the writer’s favorite 
cuisine were to be generally adopted. We should be glad to 
quote this hungry author’s denunciation of dinners, for the 
amusement of our readers—but we dare not venture to extract 
it, lest the Lord Mayor and his court should issue an edict, 
forbidding our Review to be read within the bills of mortality. 

We must now, however, to use the words of Hamlet, “ leave our 
damnable prefaces, and begin.” Cookery, to speak seriously, is 
decidedly one of the Fine Arts, being subject to certain rules, and 
resulting, like the rest of them, from the progress of taste ; and 
modified, like the nature of man, by the factitious circumstances 
of society. Cookery chemically modifies the various kinds of food, 
and pia IRIE alters its fibres: changing the nature of aliments, 
as the science of agriculture has changed that of almost all our 
vegetables. 

That mode of cookery which is best calculated to assist diges- 
tion, by loosing the texture, and softening the fibres of our food— 
that which most pleases the eye, which most tickles the palate, 





* This writer would have escaped the wrath of the gods, (commemorated 
in Nonius de Re cibarid), testified by the pestilence sent among the 
Athenians, for killing the first ox (the origin of the festival called Boupona), 
and the vengeance of Apollo, for the destruction of the sacred steers. 
(Odyss. B. 1), He would, too, have been extensively popular in Egypt, 
where Apis (the ox), was worshipped. Dogs are eaten at the present 
day, in China, and among the Esquimaux. Bats are reckoned delicate in 
the Levant,—frogs are notoriously liked in France,—rats, and such small 
geer, are eaten in parts of Prussia, and squirrels in Lapland. All readers 
of the Spanish novels are familiar with the Spanish practice of eating cats. 
This is so commonly understood, indeed, that in common parlance, Gro- 
minarobis is facetiously entitled ‘a hare of the tiles.” 
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and thereby stimulates the digestive organs, is unquestionably the 
best. Cookery, like poetry, is intended for general delight: and 
if that poetry has been pronounced the best, which gives the 
greatest delight to the greatest number*,—surely, that cookery 
may be still more logically said to be the best, which not only 
pleases the greatest number, but the most exquisite judges. This 
may be said of the French Cuisine, and for this reason we have 
placed at the head of our article, Mr. Ude’s ‘ French Cook,” 
‘ which is infinitely the best Institute of the best kind of cookery. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that French cockery, as it 
is practised at this day, is comparatively a modern invention. 
Louis XIV., that lover of large palaces and small dishes, brought 
it to its present perfection, by abolishing those monstrous plats, 
which are now facetiously styled by the French, morceauxr de ré- 
sistance. We question whether any of the sciencest, and we are 
quite sure none of the fine arts, have derived as much benefit from 
the patronage of the grand monarque, as this one. In an age 
when even Bernouilli wrote about the head and tail of a comet, 
there were no disputes about the comparative merits of the head 
and tail of a fish: and the roasting of 600 sorcerers at a timet, 
was abolished by the same prince, who forbade large roasts in 
general. ‘ 

M. Ude’s work is divided into chapters, which treat of sauces, 
soups, removes, fish, forced meat, and the various ways of dressing 
all sorts of flesh, fowl, game, eggs, and vegetables, including 
pastry. The first article is of course the most important, as being 
the foundation of all good cookery. And here we may remark, 
that our pretensions to have entrees peculiarly English, are ex- 
tremely absurd. Turtle, mock turtle, hare soup, &c., are all called 
English dishes, although their very basis—the thing on which all 
their excellence depends—-is French! Indeed, if we were to strike 
out all the receipts for dressing French dishes badly—corruptio 
optimi pessima—that occur in our English cookery books, we 
should soon curtail them of their unfair proportions. Let Mrs. 
Rundell, Kitchener, and the rest, deal in roast beef and boiled 
beef, and revel on roast goose with apple sauce, and hare with 
sweet stuffing, and all the horrors of pork; but let them not talk 
of sautés, or risolles, or meddle with entremets! We are sorry to 
condemn goose in this way, remembering that queen Elizabeth 





* See the Edinburgh Review of Scott’s Lord of the Isles, where this pro- 
position is seriously laid down. 

+ Louis XIV. sent naturalists to Cayenne, for the purpose of making 
discoveries ; and they did make one, which will, for ever, entitle them to 
the gratitude of posterity—-Cayenne pepper! We may here mention, for 
the benefit of our readers, that the difficulty of rendering Cayenne pepper 
soluble, and distributing its flavour equally through soups and sauces, has 
been obviated by an ingenious preparation of Messrs. Waugh, chemists, 
who have crystallized it. 

t In 1609, at Bordeaux. 
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loved it, and made it an eternal Michaelmas dish, in commemora- 
tion of the destruction of the Armada. Richard Coeur de Lion, 
too, was so extremely fond of goose, that he risked a dungeon for one 
(See Ellis’s Metrical Romances). The monarch and two of his 
knights are represented, in the same romaunt, as engaged in an 
operation which would not have sounded well in Bishop Heber’s 

alestine, or in any other prize poem,'much as cooks are generally 
indebted to the authors of these compositions : 


‘“‘ A goose they dight to their dinner, / 
In a tavern where they were. 
King Richard the fire bet ; 
Thomas to him the spit set : 
Fouk Doyley tempered the wood.” 


The romance says nothing of the apple sauce ,which, we think, was 
an invention quite worthy of those barbarous days; nor of goose- 
berry sauce, which Meg Dods recommends. The sauce and the bird 
are worthy of each other. We have very little respect, even for the 
celebrated patés made of goose thighs and livers* : for other prepara- 
tions of this fowl, we have the most unbounded aversion—not to say 
contempt. Dr. Starke, indeed, in his Experiments on Diet, states, 
that ‘“‘ when he fed upon goose, he was more vigorous in body and 
mind, than upon any other diet”—but his authority does not weigh 
much with us. Reviewers are accustomed to live upon this sort of 
food; and instead of feeling more vigorous in body and mind from 
what they feed on, they generally feel oppressed and lethargic, in con- 
sequence of the heavy and stupid matter which they consume. The 
authoress of ‘‘ Domestic Economy,” misquotes, as usual, Starke’s 
observation, and remarks upon it in Mrs. Malaprop’s vein, that 
“‘by continuance, one might overcharge these faculties,” innocently 
taking body and mind for faculties. The stupidity of geese is pro- 
verbial: but, perhaps, our readers may not be aware of the full 
extent of it. Lemery, the celebrated chemist, saw a goose turning 
the spit on which another fowl was roasting :—and when flocks of 
geese used to be driven from Picardy into Italy, over the Alps, the 
fat and feathered gluttons, as they waddled under the gigantic 
triumphal arches, cautiously stooped till they had passed bY 

But if goose was a favourite dish with the lion-hearted Richard, 
pork was still more so. On recovering from an illness in Syria, 


Richard wished for a dish of porkt, which it happened to be im- 





* From a passage in Juvenal, it would seem that the ancient Romans 
were as fond of enlarged goose livers as the modern Parisians: it is to be 
hoped that their method of magnifying them was not quite so cruel as that 
adopted by the builders of pdtés de foiés gras, to produce that species of 
oleaginous dropsy of which the bird dies. The words of Juvenal, to which 
we allude, are in the fifth satire : 

“‘ Anseris ante ipsum magni jecur,” &c. 
+ Another less illustrious murderer, the late Mr. Thurtell, had a similar 
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possible to procure. Being like all gracious monarchs, not a little 
cruel and unreasonable, no one durst tell him the truth. An old 
knight (see Ellis’s Romances,) recommended, that in the absence 


of pork, a young Saracen should be roasted, and gave the follow- 
ing receipt for dressing him : 


‘¢ Take a Saracen young and fat ; 
In haste let the thief be slayn, 
Opened, and the skin off flayn : 
And sodden, full hastily, 
With powder and with spicery, 
And with saffron of good colour.”— Ellis, vol. i. 


After eating heartily of Saracen, Richard falls asleep, and on 


waking, tells the cook to bring the jowl for supper. When he sees 
the “ swarte vis” grinning at himn— 


“¢ What devil is this ?” the king cried, 
And gan to laugh as he were wode. 
‘‘ What, is Saracen’s flesh so good ? 
That never erst, I nought wist, 
By Gode’s death, and his uprist, 
Shall we never die for default, 
While we may in any assault, 
Slee Saracens, the flesh may take, 
And seethen, rosten, stew, and bake.”— Ellis, vol. i. 


But to return to Mr. Ude. There is a genuine enthusiasm— 
a feeling of the use, importance, and dignity of his art—about his 
volume, which is eminently amusing: but without which, as he him- 
self very truly says, it 1s impossible to be a good cook. Indeed, 
his zeal in the cause of cookery sometimes leads him even to sub- 
due the sentiments of humanity, as in the cooking of eels (p. 297). 
Cooks, we know, are condemned to wade through slaughter to 
a matelotte, but none that we ever heard of has so completely 
shut the gates of mercy on eel-kind, as Mr. Ude. 


MaTELoTTeE oF EELs. 


‘Take one or two live eels: throw them into the fire. As they are 
twisting about on all sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your hand, and 
skin them from head to tail. This method is the best, as it s the means of 
drawing out all the oil, which is unpalatable.’ 





affection for pork, and supped upon it at midnight, at the cottage at Gill’s 
Hill-lane, after the murder of Weare. 

Pork is extremely indigestible, if not thoroughly dressed; and will, when 
eaten at night, conjure up “ the nightmare and her nine-fold,” with great 
expedition and effect. The late Mr. Fuseli loved to “ sup full with hor- 
rors” in this way: and it is to him, and this practice of his, that Peter 
Pindar alludes, when speaking of 

‘“‘ Some.artist who can sup upon raw pork 
To make him dream of horrors for his brush.” 
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But to do the author justice, we must quote his defence : 


‘ Several gentlemen have accused me of cruelty, for recommending in 
my book that eels should be burnt alive. As my knowlege of cookery is 
entirely devoted to the gratification of their taste, and the preservation of 
their health, I consider it my duty to attend to what is essential to both. 
The blue skin, and the oil which remains when they are skinned*, are 
highly indigestible. If any gentleman or lady should make the trial, they 


will find the burnt ones are much healthier: but it zs, after all, left to 


their choice, whether to burn or skin.’ 


This vindication of unnecessary cruelty, is quite worthy of the 
advocates of the game laws and spring guns: and we should not 
be at all surprised to see it reprinted, with some slight alterations, 
in the next armigeral pamphlet, on the preservation of pheasants, 
at the expense of human blood. The following reasoning is quite 


worthy of a squire of game, indifferent in his choice to shoot or 
transport. 


‘ Several gentlemen have accused me of cruelty, for recommending in 
my work that poachers should be shot. As my knowlege of the laws is 
entirely devoted to the gratification of their taste, and the preservation of 
their game, I consider it my duty to attend to what is essential to both. 
The complaints and curses they utter when they are shot, are highly inde- 
fensible. If any gentleman or lady should make the trial, they will find 
that the shot ones are much better: but it is, after all, left to their choice 
whether to shoot or hang.’ 


We may sum up the character of Mr. Ude’s volume, by saying, 
that though it will be found most useful for those who keep a 
splendid table, there are numerous receipts in it that combine ele- 
gance and economy. It must be remembered, however, that the 
erand characteristic of French cookery, is not cheapness, but ex- 
quisite delicacy. The new receipts—the dishes 4 la Ude—are 
excellent : but in lauding them, it would be unjust to pass over 
the English receipts in *‘ The French Cook,” which are highly 
meritorious ; though the remarks on turbot, and the vituperation 
of the spatium admirabile Rhombi, at page 311, will astound some 
gastronomic readers. 

The Receipt for dressing Turtle is superb: and though we are 
prevented by its length from quoting it, we must state the curious 
fact, that this dish, said to be so peculiarly English, is scarcely 
mentioned in any of the English cookery books. 

‘Beauvilliers’s French Cookery,’ the second book on our list, is 
heralded by a very absurd preface, by the person who has done 
M. Beauvilliers’s work into what he calls English. The instruc- 
tions to cooks which it contains, might pass for an ingenious imi- 
tation of Dean Swift’s admirable directions to servants. For ex- 
ample : , 

cA cook ought to spend a part of every unhurried day in procuring 
instruction, from which he will learn to substitute one thing for 
another.’ 
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But how is the cook to get even this kind of instruction? For 
the author says (p. 11), ‘ If a cook has to turn over a receipt book 
continually, the labour is immense, and the time lost is incalcula- 
ble.’ The logic of the following sentence is admirable. ‘< It is not 
customary in English cookery to braise and poéle as the French 
do, therefore these operations should be thoroughly understood.’ 
(p- 11). To the next direction, however, no cook will very de- 
cidedly object. ‘When he has a day or an hour at leisure, he 
ought to go and assist at entertainments, when in town.’ (p. 12). 
When it is remembered that this book professes to teach economy, 
the translator seems rather romantic in advising, that ‘ every ele- 
gant trifle should be introduced ; delicate fruits and flowers, cry- 
stal vases, gold bowls, cups, &c., pine apples, melons, &c., 1n 
short, every thing delicate, bright, and shining.’ (p. 12, 13). The 
volume, the preface to which contains this trash, professes to be a 
translation ; but there is at least as much French as English init: 
and those parts of the original left untranslated, are, unluckily, 
the very portions of the book most likely to present any difficulty 
to English readers of it. For example—what English cook would 
understand a Babylonish dialect like the following ? 


‘ Cut out three carrés of mutton; marque them with the others, in the 
same way as the saddle, a la Sainte Menéhoulde: dry them with a hot 
poker, glaze the whole, and serve them with a ragout of small roots, purée 
of sorrel,’ &c.—p, 80. 

Or this: 


‘ Take a large shoulder of mutton, without spoiling the carré: marque 
a stew pan with carrots, &c., moisten with bouzllon, put it for three or 
four hours upon the pazllase, when ready to send to table, glaze it ona 
purée of sorrel, or tomate (une chicorée blanche au jus), a ragotét of small 
roots; or an espagnole.’—p. 80, 81. 

One example more : 


‘Pigs’ feet : having boned and filled them with a salpicon of volazlle 
and truffles, wrap them up in the form of a pied de Sainte Ménéhoulde,’ 
&c.—p. 97. 

The very titles of the dishes are alarming. What does the 
reader think of aggyzinas, aubergines, babas, darioles, fancho- 
nettes,—to say nothing of surprised eggs, little Genoeses, dishes 
of ladies’ lips, charlottes of apples, eggs in snow, eggs in sunshine, 
eggs in a mirror, eggs in moonshine, Turk’s caps, mutton in a 
ball, fritters surprised, partridge souffly, potatoe topinambours, or 
tendons of veal in peacock’s tails? all of which this delightful 
translator has done into English: while no attempt is made to 
translate choucrotite by the term sour krout. We will ask only one 
question. If the book was intended to be useful to English cooks, 
why is it not written in English ? 

The ‘ French Domestic Cookery,’ has all the faults which we 
have pointed out in Beauvilliers’, except an absurd preface: but, 
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to make up for this, it borrows the title of a popular work on 
cookery, which it will never supersede. We may ask, why so 
many dishes ad l Anglaise are introduced into a French hee wins 
book ? 

Mrs. Rundell’s ‘ Domestic Cookery,’ is almost too well known 
to require notice. Its chief object is, to teach economy in the 
management of the table; and this, we think, it accomplishes. 
We cannot speak in praise of its receipts for the higher kinds of 
cookery, but we dare say that they will be very much admired by 
precisely that class of gastronomes whose judgment is worth no- 
thing. English cooks, who profess to give French dishes, are 
somewhat like Lord Peter, in the Tale of a Tub—they give us 
very ordinary brown bread, and pretend that it is delicious mut- 
ton. But, though we have no respect for Mrs. Rundell’s salmis, 
we cordially admire her practical good sense, and applaud her for 
the production of a useful book, which has, moreover, the merit of 
having been the pattern of all that have since been published. 

In noticing the ‘ Domestic Economy and Cookery, by a Lady,’ 
we cannot help expressing our surprise, that the respectable house 
from which it comes, should have stooped to pillage the title of a 
rival bookseller’s work. In point of utility, however, the Domestic 
Economy is infinitely below the Domestic Cookery. The author 
seems extremely partial to the cookery of the East: and, perhaps, 
to the steward of the East Indian Club, if to nobody else, his Hin- 
dostanee and Mahometan receipts may be valuable. But Maho- 
metan stews, and kebaubs,—mutton saturated with sugar and 
spice, and mixed with fruit,—and the eternal sweet herbs and pep- 
per of the Hindoo cuisine, in elective affinity with rice and water, 
will never do here. No one in this country, we fear, will patronise 
the sweet pillaus and cold soups of Persia; the cubbubs and sherbets, 
of Egypt; the cuscussou and honied paste of Africa; or the serag- 
lio cookery, for which receipts are given,—any more than the 
mare’s milk, snails, frogs, acorns, horse-chesnuts, horse-flesh, ass- 
flesh, and elephant’s flesh, so strongly recommended in the pre- 
face. Neat’s dung, for firing, we hope will never come into general 
use, though ‘it emits a fine perfume in burning ;’ nor do we wish 
to exchange our sea-coal fires, even for river ‘mud and refuse of 
peat stalks.’ (p. 112). The body of the work proves, we think, 
that the author has been more anxious to make a large cookery 
book, than a good one: and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
by far the most remarkable thing about the ‘ Domestic Economy 
and Cookery,’ is its bulk. 

Dr. Kitchener seems to have aimed at the production of an 
English rival to the French cookery books, in which he has as 
egregiously failed, as in his attempt to imitate the gay and mock- 
ing vein of the Almanach des Gourmands. Dr. Kitchener's wit 1s 
better fitted for the kitchen, than his cookery for the dining room. 
There is a fatness, a redundancy of grease about his dishes, which 
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seems to communicate itself to his style. Every thing about the 
book is pinguimitescent. There is an air of quackery, too, about 
the minuteness of his instructions—his sauce boxes, magazines of 
taste, and his directions for making various things, in @ minute, or 
directly.: In his receipt for making ‘ punch directly,’ for example, 
after detailing the process of making syrup of lemonade, he says,— 
‘A table spoonful of this, in a pint of: water, will zmmedzately pro- 
duce a very agreeable sherbet: the addition of rum and brandy, 
will convert this into punch directly.’ (p. 352). This is just as 
if we should say—* Take a screw, add to it a piston, cylinder, 
crank, boiler, and condenser, and you will have a sTEAM ENGINE 
DIRECTLY.” We may here mention that the Doctor is wrong in say- 
ing that the word punch is of West India origin: it comes from 
the Hindoostanee word, pancha, five: water, sugar, acid, rum, 
brandy, being the five ingredients of punch. Rum is, we believe, 
a Charib word: of its meaning we are ignorant. 

The next book on our list, is Meg Dods’s Cookery: a work 
which has been attributed, we know not how justly, to the highest 
literary name of the age. It professes to be written by the sage 
and celebrated Mrs. Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, assisted by all the 
principal characters that figure in St. Ronan’s Well. We do not 
profess to know, whether the mighty minstrel had any thing to do 
with the concoction of this cookery book,—perhaps he had as 
little to do with it, as cooking the dishes it contains ; but we have 
no hesitation in saying, that if the humorous introduction 1s not 
written by Sir Walter Scott, the author of it possesses a singular 
talent of mimicking his best comic manner, and has presented us 
with an imitation of the great novelist, as remarkable for its 
fidelity, facility, and cleverness, as any thing in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 

‘Meg Dods’ differs from the other cookery books only in one par- 
ticular ; viz., in adding Scotch dishes to the receipts already fami- 
liar to all diligent readers of English cookery books. That 
our readers may judge of the value of this addition, we refer 
them particularly to the receipt for ‘“‘ Scotch haggis,” which is 
highly. lauded, and which Burns has dignified with the title 
of ‘‘ Great chieftain of the pudding race.” If any gentleman, 
professing to be, like Mr. Tremaine, a man of refinement, could, 
without fainting, endure the steam of fat distilled perfumes which 
must issue from such a compound as the said haggis, on its para- 
centesis, we must say that he is quite worthy of having been a guest 
at the famous dinner after the manner of the ancients, which Smollet 
has described so inimitably. The company could, of:course, have 
but one nose on the subject. Of the taste of this hyperborean 
dish, we are in a state of happy ignorance; and shall never, we 
hope, be induced to peril our existence, by indulging a curiosity, of 
which the consequences would be precisely those which the Syba- 
rite predicted must follow the eating of Lacedamonian black broth. 
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We have not room to particularise the national dish which re- 
joices in the Euphonous name of cock-a-leekie, any further than to 
say, that it is made of a large old fowl, leeks, oatmeal, prunes, and 
shred greens. Butall these Scotch horrors are outdone by sheep’s- 
head broth. ‘Choose a large fat head. When carefully singed 
by the blacksmith!!! soak it and the singed trotters in luke- 
warm water ;’—but we cannot go on with the details. The remain- 
ing parts of the book do not materially differ from other English 
books, except in being written with a facetiousness and good hu- 
mour that are highly attractive. The remarks on keeping game, 
we should not omit to say, are very bold and judicious. 

We have now done with the English cookery books, and the 
translations of the French ones. All of them, with the exception 
of Mrs. Rundell’s, are chargeable with want of economy—the 
thing they are perpetually lauding. We have not room for all 
the instances of this that we could produce; but we will give two. 
In the cookery of vegetables, which make such elegant entremets, 
and in which so much of the variety, beauty, and economy, of 
the French tables consists, all the English cookery books are alenast 
silent. In their methods of roasting and stewing, too, they are 
quite as expensive as the French, with whom wine is ae It 
seems never to have occurred to the translators of the French 
books, that any of the dishes of the French cuisine were to be 
omitted, whatever was their expense, or whether we made the 
materials in this country or not. If we turn to roast ham, we 
find that Beauvilliers prescribes a bottle of Madeira, and one of 
Champaigne, for soaking it: the Domestic Economy follows him 
in recommending a bottle of Champaigne or Malaga. This should 
be reformed altogether. ) 





Art. V. Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn: 
withan Essay on the Mystical Devotions of Catholics and Protestants ; 
a Correspondence between the late Dr. Parr and Mr. Butler, &c. &c. 
Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. 290. 9s. 6d. London: Murray. 1827. 


We have so recently put upon record our respectful opinion of 
Mr. Butler’s mind, character, and writings, that we proceed at 
once, without the useless repetition of our general sentiments, to sift 
the contents of this, the latest production of his valuable leisure. 
It is intended as a sequel to the agreeable volume, under the same 
title, which he published some five years ago; and it. offers a con- 
tinuation of the same easy and miscellaneous entertainment. But 
its interest is certainly of a very inferior, or, at least, of a less 
lively description : for it is by no means so rich in anecdote of dis- 
tinguished characters ; and is not at allso much, in strictness, a com- 
pendium of the writer’s own recollections of life, as a heterogeneous 
gathering of various reading, scattered thoughts, and stray essays. 
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It is, in short, rather—and had more title to have been so 
designated—a volume of Omniana, than of personal reminiscences. 
It isin general written with the simplicity and absence of affec- 
tation, which uniformly distinguish Mr. Butler’s style; but we are 
compelled to observe, also, that in some parts the language is not 
quite so lucidly correct, nor does the text appear to have undergone 
so careful a revision in its passage through the press, as are 
observable in his former works. 

The volume opens with a chapter obviously suggested by the 
misnomer of its title page :—a chapter on Auto-biographers. Here 
the Chancellor d’ Aguésseau, the Cardinal de Retz, Gibbon, Huet, 
the famous Bishop of Avranches, and others, are successively 
introduced, always in that pleasing and facile manner which Mr. 
Butler has made so peculiarly his own, and generally with some 
useful and striking application. Of the character of De Retz, 
however, he has surely formed too high an estimate ; nor can we 
agree in the respect which he implies for the prostituted genius of 
that turbulent and factious intriguer, when he distinguishes him 
for the noble ambition of immortality, and for signal ‘elevation of 
mind.’ Of the ready self-possession of the Cardinal in debate, 
and the remarkable powers which he possessed of beguiling the 
judgment of an auditory, Mr. Butler has adduced a happy illus- 
tration. The story, which is taken from De Retz’s own memoirs, 
is not new; but our author has told it well and pointedly : 


‘“ Patris dictum sapiens temeritas filit comprobavit,” is a sentence 
produced by Cicero, to shew the great effect of a skilful arrangement of 
words. On one occasion, Cardinal de Retz shewed, in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, the happy effect of such an arrangement. A debate took 
place in the parliament of Paris, upon a point which the Cardinal was very 
desirous of having instantly decided : to prolong the debate, and, if possi- 
ble, to procure an adjournment of it, was the object of his adversaries ; 
with this view, they introduced a personal charge against him. To justify 
himself was not easy; it evidently would have required a long and unplea- 
sant debate, and this would, even although he succeeded, have occasioned 
the delay which he dreaded. In these straights, the genius of the Cardi- 
nal did not desert him. As one confident of success, he rose from his 
seat, and thus addressed the auditory :—‘ In the present state of affairs, I 
neither can, nor ought to answer this calumny, in any other manner than 
by rendering the same testimony to myself, which, in similar circum- 
stances, the Roman orator rendered to himself, in these words :—‘‘ In dif- 
ficilimis reipublice temporibus, urbem nunquam deserut ; in prosperis, nihil 
de publico delibavi ; in desperatis, nihil temuz.” ‘In the most difficult 
times of the republic, [ never deserted the state; in her most prosperous 
fortune, I never tasted of her sweets; in her most desperate circumstances, 
I knew not fear.” It is the Cardinal’s own observation, that this sentence 
has in the original a charm, which no translation can impart. It produced 
such an effect on the assembly, as permitted him, with their full acquies- 
cence, to step over the accusation, and to fix the attention of his hearers 
on the point to which he wished it confined. He succeeded beyond his 
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hopes: he appeared another Scipio, leading the admiring multitude from 
the tribunes, to the capitol. The quotation was in the mouth of every one: 
but in what part of Cicero’s works was it to be found? It was in vain to 
search for it : the Cardinal himself had invented it, on the moment.’—pp. 
11—13. 


History has recorded no civil war that places the character of a 
people in a more contemptible light, than that of the Fronde, by 
which France was convulsed, during the minority of Louis XIV., 
and wherein De Retz was so prominent and wicked an agitator. 
The inefficiency of the whole object of the contest, the heartless 
frivolity which mingled with its bloodshed the despicable spirit of 
intrizue, and the utter want of consistency and principle,with which 
both the leaders and the populace perpetually shifted their party, all 
was thoroughly characteristic of the most inconsistent nation of the 
universe. In choosing to introduce this subject, Mr. Butler might 
have found more occasion than he has taken for his habit of phi- 
losophical reflection: but, in the few remarks in which he has in- 
dulged in his notice of De Retz, he has, not unhappily, contrasted 
the circumstances of the Fronde with those of the contempora- 
neous civil wars of our own country, as well as the opposite charac- 
ters of the historians of both contests : 


‘ The dissimilitude between the nature of the civil wars of the French, 
and the nature of the war between Charles I, and his parliament, is re- 
markable. The former scarcely had a definite object, unless the expul- 
sion of Mazarin deserved that name; and this was only temporary. The 
object of the English war was the settlement of the constitution, on the 
basis of rational liberty, one of the noblest purposes in which a nation can 
exert herself. The mixture of gallantry in all the operations of the war- 
riors of the Fronde, gave them an air of gaiety and gallantry. The civil 
war of England was always grave and austere; embued, on one side, with 
romantic loyalty, on the other, with stern fanaticism; and equal dissimi- 
litude is discernible in the characters of the two writers, to whom we are 
indebted for the best accounts which have reached us, of these wars. Im- 
petuous, but observing ; disdaining the labour of composition, but possess- 
ing all its powers, the Cardinal siezes on the imaginations of his readers, 
and hurries them into all the varieties of the actions which he describes ; 
introduces every leader to them, he himself, all the time, engrossing their 
principal attention: no crime excites his indignation; he pretends to no 
virtue but freedom from hypocrisy. Lord Clarendon is always dignified, 
his gait always solemn, his step always measured; he places his readers on 
an eminence, which gives them a distinct view of the scene; all his pages 
breathe loyalty, and every virtue which loyalty inspires. Each writer was 
admirably calculated to describe the scenes which he chose for the em- 
ployment of his pen. Perhaps, however, the Cardinal would have shone 
more, as a writer, if his subject had been of sterner stuff, of deeper in- 
terest. —pp. 13, 14. 


Of the genius and literary character of Gibbon, who affords the 
next portrait in his gallery of auto-biographers, Mr. Butler seems 


to us to have presented on the whole a very accurate delineation. 
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Over his next chapter, which he has entitled ‘The Southey Contro- 
versy,’ we shall not linger. Suffice it to say, that he has here 
expressed himself with his wonted candour and modesty, on the 
warm disputation which was first provoked by Mr. Southey in his 
“‘ Book of the Church ;” and that, in relating the particulars of 
that controversy, wherein he might apply to himself the ‘ quorum 
_— pars,” &c., our reminiscent has risen from the hazardous 
and delicate subject of speaking on his own polemical works, with 
that same unruffled calmness of temper and benevolent dignity, by 
which his share, at least, of the contest was happily distinguished. 
What can possibly be more amiable and more—to choose an ex- 
pression of his own—in the ‘ spirit of a Christian gentleman,’ than 
even the severity of the following passage ? 


‘ The reminiscent has already mentioned its having been his design, that 
his reminiscences should close his literary career. Dr. Southey’s ‘‘ Book 
Or THE CuuRcu,” extorted from hii another publication ; and,—ev! 
gev! engaged him in controversy. 

‘ The doctor’s ‘‘ Book of the Church” appeared to the reminiscent, to 
shew extensive learning and great power of composition. He thought its 
style excellent; thatit was nervous and elegant, and sometimes rose to elo- 
quence. He particularly admired its religious tone; which, while it gives the . 
work an air of solemnity, never degenerates into cant. But he thought it 
extremely unjust to the Catholic cause, as it brought forward the dark 
side of Catholicism, while it was almost quite silent on the parts of it 
which are acknowledged, by all persons of candour and information, to be 
fair and edifying ; as it attributed to the general body of the Catholics of 
the present day, whatever had been most objectionable in the conduct of 
any of their ancestors; and as even these objectionable points were often 
immoderately exaggerated. If the Roman Catholic religion be such as it 
is described by Doctor Southey, it is, to use his own words, “‘ a prodigious © 
structure of imposture and wickedness ;” and these infect the Roman 
Catholics, both as a body, and as individuals; and render them at once 
despicable and dangerous. 

‘It would be found difficult to name any Anti-Catholic publication 
which has proceeded, during the last fifty years, from the pen of a gentle- 
man, that approaches Doctor Southey’s in abuse. Its merits and its faults 
equally contributed to render it popular; the enemies of the Catholic cause 
zealously promoted its circulation: and this was increased by the actual 


- agitation of the public mind, on the question of Catholic emancipation. 


‘ An answer to it was, therefore, necessary. This, at the request of the 
reminiscent, was proposed, by one of his friends, to the late Dr. Milner. 

‘In consequence of it, the learned prelate published, under the name of 
Merlin, an anagram of Milner—“‘ Strictures on the Book of the Church.” 
They were far from being destitute of merit, but were universally allowed 
to be unequal to the prelate’s former defences of the Catholic cause. Con- 
tumelious expressions were too often found in them; the reminiscent 
never met a Catholic who did not lament them. 

‘ Thus, a further answer to ‘‘ The Book of the Church,” became neces- 
sary: the task of preparing it fell to the reminiscent: never did a person 
engage in polemics with greater unwillingness. 
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‘ In preparing his Reply, the reminiscent prescribed to himself a rule, 
from which nothing should make him swerve,—that he would not use a 
single word that was irreconcileable with the spirit or manners of a Chris- 
tian gentleman; and that this abstinence from contumely should be real, 
and not in words only.’—pp. 41—43. 


The next division of Mr. Butler’s volume is headed— Mr. Pirt, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. SHERIDAN ;’ but on the two great rival statesmen, 
he has here had very little to add to his previous notice of them in 
the former portion of his Reminiscences. Of Mr. Sheridan, 
though he has spoken rather more, we could desire that his ac- 
count had been still longer. The purity of Mr. Butler’s own life, 
which must place his humane apology for error in another above 
all suspicion, his habitual charity of feeling, and his personal 
knowledge of Sheridan through every season of his shifting for- 
tunes—all these circumstances would render him a competent and 
candid judge of the man. We cannot, therefore, but wish that 
the pen of Mr. Butler had supplied us with a more complete sketch 
of a character, in which, assuredly, had once been implanted all 
the most beautiful elements of a noble nature, though perverted 
and destroyed by an irregular education, by the premature acqui- 
sition of fame, by the distraction of pursuits too various, and by 
the overwhelming difficulties of a career of splendid unsubstantial 
hopes, and bitter real destitution. One more “ good story” of 
poor Sheridan, Mr. Butler has to add to the thousand on record. 


‘ Occasionally, however, he had brilliant sallies. On one occasion, he 
and the late Mr. Sheldon, of Weston, in Warwickshire, supped with the 
Reminiscent. Mr. Sheldon was born of Catholic parents, and brought 
up a Catholic ; he embraced the Protestant religion, and sate in two par- 
liaments. The Catholic question being mentioned, Mr. Sheridan, suppos- 
ing Mr. Sheldon to be a Catholic, told him, “ he was quite disgusted at 
the pitiful lowly manner in which Catholics brought forward their case : 
Why should not you, Mr. Sheldon, walk into the house and say, “ Here 
am I, Sheldon of Weston, entitled by birth and fortune to be among ‘ 
you; but, because I am a Catholic, you shut your door against me.” 
‘TI beg your pardon,” said Mr. Sheldon, interrupting him, ‘“ I thought 
it the duty of a subject to be of the religion of his country, and therefore” 
—‘ you quitted,” said Mr. Sheridan, interrupting him, “ the errors of 
popery, and became a member of a church which you know to be free 
from error? I am glad of it; you do us great honour.” The subject 
then changed; bnt it was evident that Mr. Sheldon did not sit quite 
easy. At length, the third of the morning hours arrived; Mr. Sheldon 
took his watch from his pocket, and holding it forth to Mr. Sheridan, 
‘¢ See,” he said to him, ** what the hour is: you know our host is a very 
early riser.” ‘‘ Damn your apostate watch!” exclaimed Mr. Sheridan, 
‘‘ put it into your Protestant fob.” "—pp. 81, 82. 


In more serious illustration of the sensitive feeling which Sheri- 
dan so strangely mingled with the shameless irregularities of his 
pecuniary transactions, our reminiscent cites one example which 
we do not remember to have heard before : 
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‘Perhaps Mr. Sheridan’s most splendid exhibition was his speech in 
the court of Chancery, at the hearing of the cause upon the bill filed 
against him by the trustees of Drury Lane theatre. The court was 
crowded ; Mr. Sheridan spoke during two hours, with amazing shrewd- 
ness of observation, force of argument, and splendour of eloquence ; and 
as he spoke from strong feeling, he introduced little of the wit and 
prettyness, with which his oratorical displays were generally filled. He 
was heard with great attention and interest: while his speech lasted, a 
pin might be heard to drop. But it did not prevent Mr. Mansfield from 
making a most powerful reply. He exposed, in the strongest terms, the 
irregularity of Mr. Sheridan’s conduct as manager of the theatre, and the 
injuries done by it to the proprietors, creditors, and performers. Upon 
these, Mr. Mansfield commented in the bitterest terms; and every word 
he said sunk deep into Mr. Sheridan’s heart. The chancellor appeared to 
pity the calamities of a man so talented, and so abusing his talents. He 
finished his discourse, by conjuring Mr. Sheridan to think seriously of the 
words with which Dr. Johnson concludes his life of Savage,—that ‘‘ those 
who, in confidence of superior capacities or attainments, disregard the 
common maxims of life, will be reminded, that nothing will supply the 
want of prudence; and that negligence and irregularity long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 

‘ Most anxious was Mr. Sheridan to procure from Mr. Mansfield some- 
thing that had an appearance of a retraction of the charges which he had 
brought against him. To obtain this, he made many direct and many in- 
direct efforts. All he could obtain from Mr. Mansfield was a declaration, 
at a consultation with the Reminiscent, at which Mr. Sheridan was pre- 
sent, that, ‘‘ he spoke from the affidavits in the cause; so that his as- 
sertions and arguments depended, for their justice, on the truth of the 


facts mentioned in those.” This was little, but it comforted Mr. Sheridan 
much.’—-pp. 87, 88. 


To Mr. Burke, our reminiscent has devoted a whole chapter, 
which, though not developing any novel views,or facts, of the charac- 
ter of that great statesman, is still by no means devoid of interest. It 
is chiefly a rambling commentary on Mr. Prior’s biography of Burke, 
and sometimes adds an agreeable illustration to that gentleman’s 
work, from the stores of the reminiscent’s personal knowledge and 
reflection. Mr. Butler’s remarks on the conversation of Burke are, 
we cannot doubt, perfectly well founded ; for, while he confirms 
the general report of its extraordinary fertility and compass, he 
eetiafentetily accounts for the impatience and weariness with which 
it was often heard : 


‘ Mr. Burke’s “ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” raised him in the 
world, and introduced him to the acquaintance of several persons dis- 
tinguished by rank or talents. That his conversation was eminently in- 
teresting, entertaining, and instructive, is universally admitted. It was 
very discursive ; if the person with whom he conversed, had full leisure to 
listen, and only wished for general information, nothing can be conceived 
more delightful ; it abounded with eloquence, elegance, learning, novelty, 
and pleasantry ; it was the basket of Pomona, full of every choice and 
every common fruit. But, if a person wished for information upon any 
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particular point, and his time for listening was limited, Mr. Burke’s elo- 
quent rambles were sometimes very provoking. Sir Philip Francis once 
waited upon him, by appointment, to read over to him some papers. re- 
specting Mr, Hastings’s delinquencies. He called on Mr. Burke, in his 
way to the house of a friend, with whom he was engaged to dine. He 
found him in his garden, holding a grasshopper: ‘‘ What a beautiful ani- 
mal is this!” said Mr. Burke: “ observe its structure; its legs, its wings, 
its eyes.” “‘ How can you,” said Sir Philip, “lose your time in admir- 
ing such an animal, when you have so many objects of moment to attend 
to?” ‘ Yet Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, “ according to the exhibition of 
him in Aristophanes, attended to a much less animal: he actually mea- 
sured the proportion which its size bore to the space it passed over in its 
skip. I think the skip of a grasshopper does not exceed its length: let 
us see.” ‘* My dear friend,” said Sir Philip, ‘* I am in a great hurry; 
let us walk in, and let me read my papers to yon.” Into the house they 
walked; Sir Philip began to read, and Mr. Burke appeared to listen. At 
length, Sir Philip having misplaced a paper, a pause ensued.—‘ I think,” 
said Mr. Burke, “that naturalists are now agreed, that locusta, not cicada, 
is the Latin word for grasshopper. What’s your opinion, Sir Philip ?”— 
‘¢ My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, packing up his papers, and preparing 
to move off, ‘is, that till the grasshopper is out of your head, it will be 
idle to talk to you of the concerns of India.” 

‘It may be added, that when Mr. Burke was in conversation, he fre- 
quently appeared to speak rather from the reflections which were working 
in his own mind, upon what his friend had said, than to give a direct 
answer to it, or to make a direct observation upon it. 

‘It might be perceived, that those who constantly heard Mr. Burke’s 
conversation, sometimes exhibited, when he spoke, symptoms of weari- 
someness. Toujours perdris, partridge every day,—tires in the end. 
Some thought themselves entitled to be heard oftener than Mr. Burke’s 
unceasing flow allowed. Mr. Fox’s general habit of rumination made Mr. 
Burke’s conversation a treat to him; but among Mr. Fox’s followers, 
several excelled in conversation; they wished to be heard, and many 
wished to hear them. This occasioned Mr. Burke’s being sometimes 
listened to with impatience; this impatience was not always concealed ; 
and something like a respectful quiz was sometimes offered. Here, Mr, 
Sheridan too often offended :—daily experience shews, that this is an 
offence not always pardoned.”—pp. 102—105. 


The paper on Burke is followed by an essay on Junius :—a sub- 
ject so hacknied and exhausted, that not even the colloquial charms 
of Mr. Batler’s style can longer confer attraction upon its matter. 
We also pass over the chapter headed with the name of the late 
bishop of Durham, as no otherwise remarkable than for its affec- 
tionate burst of friendship over the memory of. that truly virtuous, 
though perhaps not highly talented, prelate. We next arrive at a 
comparison of the Lives of Erasmus and Grotius, prompted by Mr. 
Butler’s own two memoirs of those celebrated scholars.. Of the 
composition of that pair of little volumes, he gives us, in few 
words, an account that deserves to be copied, for the pleasing 
and instructive picture which it offers of the perpetual exercise of 
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his literary. tastes, and the intellectual tone of his recreations. 
‘ About three years ago,’ says he, ‘in committing to the flames a 
heap of loose papers, upon a great variety of subjects, the reminis- 
cent lit on some leaves, which contained minutes and observations 
made by him, on the lives and writings of these two eminent per- 
sons. Several were written so long ago as between the years 1769 
and 1773: they had long been laid by, and were absolutely for- 
gotten, when the circumstance which has been mentioned led to 
their discovery. The reminiscent found them better than he ex- 
pestec ; and began to think, that by pillaging his own works, and 
evying some contributions on those of others, he might, harm- 
_— to himself, and not unpleasantly to a portion of the public, 
employ a couple of vacations in forming them into bibliographical 
memoirs, not absolutely unworthy of perusal. Both are now under 
the public eye.’ 

r. Butler’s comparison of the learning of Erasmus and Grotius 
with that of succeeding ages, leads him to notice the erudite 
labours of the Maurist Monks. His account of the amazing literary 
exertions and acquirements of those Benedictine monastics, is 
highly interesting and just ; for, to adopt the forcible expression of 
Gibbon, the shelves of public libraries still ‘‘ groan under the 
weight of the Maurist labours.” Mr. Butler cites two of the 
principal monuments of their prodigious industry ; their “ Literar 
History of France,” and their ‘‘collection of the Gaulish and 
French Historians.” But why has he omitted to notice and applaud 
another, and by far the most valuable work of the Benedictine con- 
oregation of St. Maur, “ L’art de verifier les dates des Faits Histori- 
ques des Chartes,” &c., the original of which is the Parisian 3,—folio 
edition of 1783-7 :—a work of immense erudition, care, and judg- 
ment, which is well known to every scholar, and is worthy of 
being, as far as it goes, the text book of every historical inquirer. 

The next chapter to which our attention is called, contains a brief 
and very singular dissertation on mystical devotion—or the efforts 
of heathen and Christian contemplatives to raise their minds to an 
intimate communication with the Deity. This curious subject of 
inquiry, Mr. Butler treats under distinct heads of, the nature of 
mysticism itself—its cultivation by Pagans—by the Jews—by the 
early Christians—by those of the middle ages—by modern Roman 
Catholics, particularly the Quietists—and by Protestants, of the 
church of England, Quakers and Methodists. The whole subject 
is oneof great curiosity, and required to have been discussed at 
far greater length: but it is chiefly interesting to the philoso- 
phical observer of the human mind, as well as to the divine and 
the theologian, from the proofs which it supplies, through the his- 
tory of all religions, of the inherent yearning of our spiritual 
essence for a communion with, and silent adoration of, its Divine 
Maker. Such were the efforts of some of the greatest of the Pagan 
philosophers to arrive at a state of contemplation and sublime 
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Sa ; such was the mental abstraction cultivated by many of 
the Jews—by, among early Christians, the solitaries of the Egyptian 
and Syrian deserts—by the modern Quietists of France, among 
whom the illustrious Fénélon must certainly be numbered—b 
Jeremy Taylor, John Norris, and other contemplative divines of the 
church of England, in theseventeenth century—by the whole sect of 
the Quakers—and by Wesley and his most eminent followers of the 
Methodist persuasion. The existence of this ardent spirit of con- 
templative devotion under every form of worship, is but a variation 
of the same resident quality in the human mind: for, if the 
subject were to be closely examined, it would be found that en- 
thusiasm, in all religions and in every system of philosophy, is 
still nearly the same. But we seek not to pursue the inquiry here : 
it is, in its magnitude and scope, far beyond even the limits which 
Mr. Butler has assigned to it ; and one defect in his essay palpabl 
forces itself upon our observation, when we find that he omits all 
reference to the contemplative devotion of the Muhammedans. 
The history of Sooffeeism in Persia alone would have furnished 
him with a remarkable section in his dissertation. 

The subsequent portion of Mr. Butler’s volume contains rathera 
long correspondence between him and Dr. Parr, with whom he seems, 
during the last ten years of that “learned Theban’s” life, to have 
cultivated a very confidential acquaintance. These letters are oc- 
cupied, among other topics, with a good deal of very lively and 
pleasing classical criticism; and they are, on the doctor’s side, 
most amusingly characteristic of the man, of his truly immense 
learning, his pompous pedantry, his peculiar simplicity, and, we 
will add, of his liberal and Christian spirit. We are tempted to 
wish that we had space to instance a few of the whimsicalities of 
his letters; as when he censures the Latinity of his coeval friend, 
with the same dogmatical gravity as he might correct the exercise 
of a schoolboy ; or, solemnly declares the honour which he intends 
for him by assigning to his works “a respectable place on the north 
side of his smaller library, which 1s chiefly furnished with theological 
books in English,” while, he is careful to add, that, “‘ the Latin, the 
Greek, and the Hebrew, are in his darger library.” But peace to 
the little foibles and vanities of a great scholar and a good man. 

With the exception of a concluding essay on the proposed re- 
form of the English Courts of my am with which it is not our 
purpose to engage at present, we have now, we believe, tolerably 
fulfilled our promise of sifting the contents of Mr. Butler’s volume. 
We shall only add that we have necessarily left a great many things 
in it unnoticed, which may still well repay the reader for the easy 
occupation of perusing a little miscellany so full of attraction and 
variety. 
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Art. VI. Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Islands, 
in the Years 1824, 1825. Captain the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
Commander. 4to. pp. 260. 2/.2s. London: Murray. 1827. 


ALTHOUGH we have so lately, in reviewing Mr. Ellis’s excellent 
work*, presented to our readers the principal details which have 
been recently collected concerning the Sandwich Islands, yet we 
cordially embrace the opportunity, which the present volume 
affords us, of returning to the subject. We are to recollect, that 
the people inhabiting those remote specks on the bosom of the 
Pacific, are what may be called mediate subjects of the British 
crown; they have sought and obtained its protection, and distant 
and uncultivated though they be, they have some right to our at- 
tention, and not a few claims upon our sympathy. 

Their present condition is, besides, particularly interesting to 
every philosophical observer of human nature; as it affords the 
rare spectacle of a rude community, but lately become known to 
the civilised world, and only now emerging from the revolting 
practices of a Pagan worship, and the brutal customs of a savage 
existence. Though the merit of discovering them belongs to Eng- 
land, yet it is pleasant to remember that we have done them no 
wrong; we have seized none of their islets; we have no views 
upon any of their harbours or promising possessions. All our in- 
tercourse with them has been, with one or two accidental excep- 
tions, of the most beneficent and useful character ; our only object 
being to raise them from the creeping state in which we found 
them, and to give them true notions of the dignity, and worth, 
and capabilities, of the species to which they belong. 

It is a circumstance peculiarly favourable to this benign pur- 
pose, that the records of our navigation furnish no example of a 
newly discovered people, so friendly to our nation, so docile in 
their character, so ready to abolish every usage of their own, how- 
ever sanctioned by time, which is shewn to be incompatible with 
their moral and social improvement. They have already, as we 
learned from Mr. Ellis, overthrown the shrines of their idols, and 
there is now scarcely a pagan image, or even a pagan rite, to be 
found amongst them. They have adopted Christianity, at least 
the leading principles of that doctrine, according to the imperfect 
manner in which those principles have been expounded to them 
by English and American missionaries. We find also, from the 
volume now before us, that those islanders are also beginning to 
feel the propriety of covering their persons, and to assume our cos- 
tume ; to evince a ready inclination towards the fine arts of civi- 
lised life which have as yet been communicated to them ; and, 
what is of great importance, to recognise the necessity of placing 
their internal social relations and institutions upon a basis which 





* M. R., vol. 1, p. 203. 
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will at once afford them security of property and person, and in 
time open to them facilities for rational liberty. 

Much of the advance which these islanders have already made 
is, doubtless, to be ascribed to the happy natural dispositions with 
which they appear to be almost universally endowed. But cer- 
tainly, much of it also, if not the greater part, is to be attributed 
to their late king, Riho Riho, or, as he hermiode called himself, 
Tamehameha II., who led the way, as their reformer, and durin 
his too short career evinced a degree of intellectual elevation, a 
a steady resolution in carrying his innovations into effect, to which 
the early history even of our own country, or of any other part of 
Europe, exhibits few parallels. His determination to quit his own 
realms for a season, and: to visit a country at a distance from 
Hawaii of half the circumference of the globe, being as nearly as 
possible the antipode of that island, shewed of itself that the mind 
of Tamehameha was one of no mean order, particularly as we know 
that he was prompted to this enterprise by a desire to see with his 
own eyes, the difference between the triumphs of civilisation, in 
their highest splendour, and the privations and wretchedness of 
man in the lowest state of barbarism. .There was also, it must be 
owned, a keen sagacity evinced in the anxiety which he felt for 
repeating the act already performed by his father, of placing his 
island dominions under the protecting flag of Great Britain. Gene- 
rally we find that newly discovered tribes, or at least their chief- 
tains, from their ignorance of any condition of existence higher 
than their own, are filled with the most exaggerated notions of 
their own importance, and disdain all foreign alliance. But 
Tamehameha’s mind was framed in an European mould. He not 
only judiciously appreciated the value of a connection with Eng- 
land, considering the local position of the Sandwich Islands, but 
he exposed himself and his beloved consort to the perils of a long 
voyage, in order to secure that object in the most solemn and 
binding manner. A wise Providence deemed it right that those 
perils should be attended with fatal consequences; though it may 
be that the very circumstance of the young Iconoclast’s death, in a 
foreign land, will rather tend to impart a dear and sacred character 
to the institutions which he established, and by thus compensating 
for their want of antiquity, accelerate their consolidation. 

The reader need not be informed that the Blonde was commis- 
sioned, under the command of Captain Lord Byron, to convey to 
the Sandwich Islands the bodies of Tamehameha and his queen, 
who died in London, in 1824. The narrative of the voyage, which 
appears to have been principally supplied by the Rev. Mr. Bloxam, 
chaplain to the vessel, contributes but very few and unimportant 
additions to the account which Mr. Ellis has already given of 
those islands. The details of the proceedings which took place at 
Hawaii, upon the arrival of the Blonde with the royal remains, will 
be read, however, with some interest, as will also that portion of 
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the volume drawn up by Mrs. Maria Graham, in which, after 
giving a historical view of the Sandwich Islands, she presents us 
with an authentic sketch of the manner in which the late king, 
his consort, and household, spent the brief period of their visit 
amongst us. This sketch is written with Mrs. Graham’s usual 
simplicity and clearness, from notes placed at her disposal, by, we 
believe, the gentleman (the Hon. Frederick Byng) to whose 
guardianship the strangers were properly assigned, by Mr Canning, 
as soon as they reached London. 

On Mrs. Graham’s historical matter we must observe, that it is 
unnecessarily prolix, that it might have been dispensed with alto- 
gether, and that it seems to have originated only in a desire on 
the part of the publisher, that the quantity of letter-press should 
appear, in some measure, to justify the form and price of a quarto 
volume. The materials naturally connected with the ‘ voyage,’ if 
limited within their just bounds, might have found abundant room 
in an octavo, of 300 pages; and we cannot help thinking that in 
that shape it would have been equally acceptable to all classes of 
readers. The mere historical part of the work we shall therefore 
oe over, in order that we may be able to do justice to Mrs. Gra- 

am’s more novel and original pages, as well as to those of the 
Rev. Chaplain. 3 

It is said, we know not upon what authority, that in addition to 
the motives which we have already mentioned for Tamehameha’s 
visit to England, he was anxious to take precautions against the 
power of the Russians and Americans, as both, it seems, had 
evinced a strong disposition to appropriate some of his islands to 
their own purposes. They have, we believe, since desisted from 
that course; at least, their governments have disavowed those 
proceedings of their officers, of which Tamehameha complained. 

Considerable opposition was at first given to the departure of 
the king and queen, but upon their consenting that an intelligent 
person named Boki, should accompany them, that opposition was 
withdrawn. Boki was brother of Karaimoku, the Sandwich prime 
minister, who called himself William Pitt, and to whom the re- 
gency of the islands was committed on the king’s departure. He 
was accompanied by his wife, Liliah, or Kuinee, the particular 
friend and adopted sister of the queen, and a chief equal in rank 
to her husband. Besides these persons, the king was attended by 
Kapihe, his admiral, by Kuanoa, his treasurer, Manuia. his pur- 
veyor, and two inferior chiefs. He was desirous of having Mr. 
Ellis for his interpreter, but as such an arrangement, it appears, did 
not suit the good pleasure of Captain Starbuck, an American, the 
master of the Aigle, of London, which was freighted for the king, 
a Frenchman of the name of Rives, a fugitive, who had been for 
some years resident in the Sandwich islands, was fixed upon for 
that purpose. He is described as a person of a ‘low, cunning, and 
profligate nature,’ well fitted in every respect to serve such a 
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master as Starbuck, who betrayed the interests of his owners b 
diverting the Aigle from the commercial pursuits for which she 
was destined, in order that he might have an opportunity of en- 
riching himself out of the funds of Tamehameha, which were 
‘sapiiadlalitty entrusted to his care. Of his administration of them, 
no second opinion can be formed, when we add, that the king’s 
chest contained 25,000 dollars when he embarked, and that when 
he arrived in London, they were reduced to 10,000, without Star- 
buck’s being able to account for the disbursement of more than 
3 or 4000. During the voyage he gambled with his passengers, 
and on his arrival at Portsmouth (in ‘May 1824), he landed them, 
without giving the slightest notice to the government, of course, 
in order that his own power might be protracted as Nong, as possi- 
ble, for the same sordid purpose of pecuniary gain. They even 
performed the journey to London under his superintendence ; but 
the moment Mr. Canning was apprised of their arrival, he placed 
them under the protection of government. Their first appearance 
was, it may be supposed, a little outré. 

















‘The whole of the king’s baggage, including the money, had been left 
on board the Aigle at Portsmouth, to go round to the river in the ship; 
and when the ladies were first seen in London, they were dressed in ve 
strange habiliments. The queen wore trousers and a long bed-gown of 
coloured velveteen, and her friend Kuinee or Liliah, the wife of Boki, had 
on something of the same kind. They were playing whist with a pack of 
very dirty cards, complaining bitterly of the cold, and were upon the 
whole, in a state as far removed as possible from regal dignity. 

‘ The first object was of course to provide dresses suitable to the climate, 
and also to the condition of the wearers; and it was impossible for any 
persons to be more tractable, or adapt themselves with more good temper 
to the usages of this country, than the whole party. The decorum of their 
behaviour was admirable during their residence in the hotel. Not one 
instance occurred of their overstepping the bounds of decency or civility 
in their intercourse with the ditferent persons appointed to wait on them; 
not a suspicion that any one of the chiefs had offered the slightest insult 
to any woman ; nor was there any of that gluttony and drunkenness with 
which those islanders, and especially the king, have been wantonly charged 
by some who ought to have known better. It is true that, unaccustomed 
to our habits, they little regarded regular hours for meals, and that they 
liked to eat frequently, though not to excess. Their greatest luxury was 
oysters, of which they were particularly fond; and one day, some of the 
chiefs having been out to walk, and seeing a grey mullet, instantly siezed 
it, and carried it home, to the great delight of the whole-party, who, on 
recognising the native fish of their own seas, could scarcely believe that 
it had riot swam hither or purpose for them, or be persuaded to wait till it 
was cooked before they ate it. Once, and once only, they drank a consider- 
able quantity of wine; it was when, after repeated and extraordinary ill- 
behaviour, the interpreter Rives was dismissed. This event gave them all 
the highest satisfaction, and they sat carousing all night; but even then 


they only consumed twenty bottles of wine, and that was not much 
among so many. 
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‘ As to their manners, it must be in the recollection of many persons, 
that they were decorous and self-possessed on all occasions. When they 
were kindly invited to a large assembly at Mr. Secretary Canning’s, the 
curiosity to see these inhabitants of nearly the Antipodes, caused, as is 
usual in London, where, as of old, we are more eager after strange sights 
than in any other place, a sort of bustle and crowding round of a well- 
dressed mob, to look at the strange king and queen and nobles; but the 
laughter and the exclamations which seem to have been ready prepared for 
the royal strangers, soon died away, when it was perceived that not the 
slightest embarrassment or awkwardness was displayed by them, and that 
the king knew how to hold his state, and the erees (chiefs), to do their 
service, as well as if they had practised all their lives in European courts. 
The chiefs were much delighted with the politeness of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, who were of the party. The queen particularly 
felt gratified with that kind urbanity of manner which distinguished her 
royal highness, and which on this occasion, was both a protection to the 
strangers and an honour to herself.’—pp. 58—62. 


The party went through the “ sights” of London with great glee 
—Westminster-abbey, the parks, and theatres. They went to 
Epsom races, and in talking of that splendid national exhibition 
afterwards, they always said the horses flew. They were unhap- 
pily stopt short in their pleasant visitations on the 10th of June, 
when Manuia, the king’s purveyor, who caught the measles at 
Deptford or Wapping, was laid up, excessively ill. The king was 
affected with the same disease in three days after; and on the 
19th, the queen, Liliah, and all the Sandwich chiefs, were in a 
similar condition. On the 8th of July, the queen died, though 
most of her suite had in the meantime recovered. It is impossible 
not to admire the conduct of Liliah and the king on this melan- 
choly occasion. 


‘ Liliah, whose dutiful and affectionate behaviour to her friend and mis- 
tress had been most exemplary, now took charge of her body, and disposed 
it after the manner of her country, unclothing it to the waist, leaving also 
the ancles and feet bare, and carefully dressing the hair and adorning it 
with chaplets of flowers. The king now desired the body might be brought 
into his apartment, and laid on a small bed near him; that being done, he 
sat up looking at it, but neither speaking nor weeping. The medical at- 
tendants observed, that the state of Riho Riho was such as rendered it 
highly improper to keep the queen’s body near him, and it was therefore 
proposed to him, to allow it to be taken away; but he sat silent, and an- 
swered no one, only by gestures shewing that he forbade its removal. At 
length, after much persuasion, and then leaving him to himself for a time, 
he suddenly made signs that it might be taken away; which was accord- 
ingly done, and the queen was again placed on her own bed.’—p. 67. 


Tamehameha’s disorder after this rapidly increased ; and on the 
14th he breathed his last. He had desired that his rernains, and 
those of his queen, should be conveyed to his native country; and 
until a vessel should be prepared for that purpose, they were de- 


posited, suitably cased, in a vault under the church of St. Martin’s 
in the fields. 
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Tamehameha had had no opportunity of being presented to the 
king; but in order to repair this misfortune as much as possible, 
his majesty condescended to grant an interview to the Sandwich 
suite. The day fixed upon for this purpose, was the llth of 
September. 

‘ Never, perhaps, was interview with a monarch so highly prized. _Pre- 
pared as they were, by long dwelling on the happiness and honour they 
should derive from personal intercourse, to see every thing great in the 
King of England, they seem to have been touched and astonished in a very 
high degree at the graciousness and elegance of his manner, the kindness 
of his expressions when speaking of the death of their king, and of his 
wishes for their prosperity and that of their native islands; but above all, 
their joy was great at his promises of protection to their'government against 
all foreign encroachment. 

‘ Mr. Young, who before this time had superseded Rives as interpreter, 
was placed nearest to his majesty ; and after him Boki; and then the rest 
in the order of their rank. As usual, the great desire of pleasing made the 
chiefs a little awkward; and if there was any occasion on which they 
showed an unbecoming shyness, it was on this. Liliah, with the presence 
of mind of her sex, however, showed no embarrassment, though she was by 
no means the last to feel on the occasion. 

‘It so happened, that in the hurry of their departure from London in 
the morning, nobody had thought of putting any refreshments into their 
carriage. Now, they being accustomed to eat often and not at stated 
hours, felt exhausted and hungry before the moment of audience came ; 
afterwards, when Liliah was told that dinner was ready at the inn, she 
said, ‘‘ I was hungry—I am so no longer—lI am full of joy.” 

‘ Boki, who had kept a journal during his residence in England, 
made very full notes of what passed at this audience. ‘ince his return 
to his native land, he writes, that he has read these notes so often, 
to the different chiefs, that he has become very hoarse. We regret much 
that a copy of this journal was not procured while Boki was on board of 
the Blonde. 

‘The time the chiefs passedjin England after the king’s death, was 
chiefly spent in seeing different manufactories, and short excursions in 
London and its neighbourhood. The three superior chiefs had several in- 
terviews with Mr. Canning, which pleased them greatly; and, indeed, his 
and Mrs. Canning’s kindness to them in every thing was very great. 

“‘ All their expenses were paid by the English government. His Ma- 
jesty directed that suitable and useful presents should be made to all the 
Islanders here, and others sent to the young king and the other chiefs, 
besides agricultural instruments, plants of useful fruits, seeds of vegetables, 
and other things that might be of advantage to the country. The money 
lodged at the bank was delivered untouched to Boki, who, with his com- 
panions, purchased with it such things as they thought agreeable or useful 
to themselves or their countrymen. __Liliah’s chief anxiety was for female 
clothing, and the greater number of the dresses she bought were of black 
silk, that the Erii ladies might be in mourning for the king and 
queen. 

‘ Perhaps, the compliment that pleased the chiefs most was the permis- 
sion they received to wear his majesty’s household button on their coats ; 
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for they could prove by that, as they said, that they were King George's 
men. —pp. 72—75. 


They left London on the 22d of September, loaded with presents 
from various quarters, and on the 28th, they embarked at Spithead, 
on board the Blonde, which had received the bodies of their late 
sovereign at Woolwich. Their voyage was prosperous until the 
reached Valparaiso, where Kapihe, the admiral, died suddenly of 
an abscess on the brain, on the 8th of February. ‘ He appeared,’ 
says Mr. Bloxam, ‘to be naturally a strong healthy man, but his 
indulgence in the use of intoxicating liquors had doubtless injured 
his constitution. He was very intelligent, liad an excellent memory, 
and spoke English tolerably.. In crossing the Pacific, the Blonde 
steered for the Gallapagos, and on the 26th of March, reached Al- 
bemarle island, the largest and loftiest of the group. It is worth a 
passing description. 


‘ Several extinct craters show that fire has, at no remote period, been as 
active here as it now is in Narborough and some of the others. Its length 
from north to south is about seventy-five miles, and the southern end ap- 
pears to be well wooded. The heat was very great as we approached the 
land, the thermometer standing at 84°; and as we shot into the cove we 
disturbed such a number of aquatic birds and other animals, that we were 
nearly deafened with their wild and piercing cries. The place is like a 
new creatign: the birds and beasts do not get out of our way ; the pelicans 
and sea-lions look in our faces as if we had no right to intrude on their 
solitude; the small birds are so tame that they hop upon our feet; and 
all this amidst voleanoes which are burning around us on either hand. 


Altogether it is as wild and desolate a scene as imagination can picture.’— 
p. 91. 


A party which landed from the ship on Narborough island, 
found there ‘ an innumerable host of sea-guanas, the ugliest living 
creatures they ever beheld.’ They describe them as like the alli- 
gator, but with a more hideous head, and ofa dirty sooty black 
colour, sitting on the black lava rocks like so many imps of dark- 
ness. A volcano was burning night and day on the south east side 
of the island, and near the beach a crater was pouring forth 
streams of lava into the sea. 

A few days after quitting these islands, Liliah and the other 
Sandwich chiefs received the sacrament of baptism at the hands 
of the chaplain, Lord Byron standing sponsor. Boki had been 
already admitted into the Christian church, by the chaplain who 
attended Captain Freycinet in his voyage in the Uranie round 
the world. On the 3d of May, our voyagers at length decried 
the shores of Hawaii; and the narrator remarks that, ‘ Boki and 
Liliah seemed rather depressed than elated, at seeing their native 
land,’ no doubt, in consequence of the melancholy circumstances 
under which they returned to it. A characteristic circumstance is 
here mentioned of Liliah, decisive of the alteration produced in 
her mind, by her temporary residence amongst a civilised people. 
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‘ About one p. M. we came up with some fishing canoes, which were 
immediately hailed by Manuia, one of our passengers: and the fishermen, 
hauling in their lines immediately, paddled alongside. Although we find 
that, in her youth, our shipmate Liliah had been accounted one of the 
best swimmers in the island, and was particularly dextrous in launching 
her float-board* through the heaviest surf, yet now her sense of modesty, 
awakened by her residence in a civilised country, induced her to withdraw 
into her cabin at the sight of her almost naked countrymen. And, let us 
observe, that besides what may be attributed to the native modesty of the 
sex, which no sooner perceives decorum than it adopts it, the gentle and 
docile character of the whole race of these islanders was agreeably dis- 
played by our fellow pasSengers. In dress, occupation, and amusements, 
they endeavoured to conform to our habits, and that in the manner of ra- 
tional imitation, and not bearing any mark of savage mimicry: unless, 
indeed, we accuse them in the case of Kuanoa the treasurer, who being 
by nature somewhat of a dandy, had acquired a habit of pulling up the 
corners of his shirt-collar; so that his countrymen, who are quick ob- 
servers, and make great use of gesture in speaking, soon learned to 
designate him by mimicking this action.—pp. 97, 98. 


On the evening of the 4th of May, the Blonde anchored in La- 
hina-bay, the shore of which is described as very beautiful, and 
bearing, down to the verge of the sea, groups of various rich and 
valuable trees. ‘There was the bread-fruit mingled with the 
cocoa-nut ; the elegant and useful kou ; the banana ; the wauti, of 
which native cloth is made; the ohia, and the sugar-cane.’ Boki 
and Liliah, together with their companions, landed, being all 
dressed in deep mourning. ‘ Liliah appeared ina black silk dress, 
and a black hat and feathers, doubtless the first that had been 
worn in the island by a native, Boki seemed overcome by extra- 
ordinary emotion, and told Lord Byron, as he went on shore, that 
he felt within, as if all was not right. However, on his landing, 
many thousands of the natives, who had assembled to receive him, 
prostrated themselves before him, and began to groan and bewail 
their king and friend : their lamentations accompanied him to the 
house of Liliah’s father, who is governor of (the island of ) Maui, 
and continued at intervals all night.’ 

As the regent, Karaimoku, was at this time at Oahu, whither 
he had gone to quell an insurrection, and was in an infirm state of 
health, the party was conveyed to that island in the Blonde. 
Their reception on landing, the meeting of Boki and his brother, 





* ¢Float-board: this is a board a little longer than the human body, 
feathered at the edges, on which these islanders stretch themselves and 
float for hours on the water, using their limbs as paddles to guide them, 
or at other times trusting to the impulse of the waves; the very children 
have their little boards; and to have a neat float-board, well kept and 
dried, is to a Sandwich islander what a tilbury, or cabriolet, or whatever 


light carriage may be in fashion, is to a young Englishman.’ 
VOL, V. F 
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and the pious gratitude which they expressed on the occasion, are 
circumstances too interesting to be passed over. 


‘ They were received on the beach by the young king Kiaukiauli, with 
his guard of honour all armed with muskets, queen Kahumanu (mother of 
the late king), in a car drawn by eight kanakas, and her sisters Opeea and 
Kalakua, the latter of whom was the mother of the late queen. The 
widow queens of Riho Riho also attended, and advanced a little before the 
others, towards the landing-place, in front of a large frame house belonging 
to Kahumanu. As soon as the boat was near enough for the party in it to be 
distinctly recognised, the queens began a loud wailing lament, in which 
they were joined by Boki and Liliah, ‘and minute guns were fired from the 
fort, in honour of Riho Riho. 

‘The ceremony of grief being thus fulfilled, the chiefs, accompanied by 
our surgeon, proceeded to the residence of Karaimoku, who was too un- 
well to receive Boki on the beach. ‘The meeting of the brothers was trul 
affecting. At first they appeared incapable of speech, and then, after a 
long embrace, they went to the adjoining missionary chapel, and gave 
thanks for the safe arrival of the long absent chiefs. After this, Boki 
stood up, and addressed all who had followed into the church; and, 
having spoken of what he had seen and learned abroad, exhorted them, 
above all things, to be diligent in their application to letters and to re- 
ligion.’—pp. 110, 111. 

Lord Byron found the king in a state of complete tutelage, 
under an American missionary of the name of Bingham, who 
appears to have constituted himself viceroy, not only over the 
youthful sovereign, but also over the regent ; and, in short, to have 
assumed to himself all the Sandwich authority, ecclesiastical, civil, 
and political. We own that we are not inclined to give such a 
person credit for much religious zeal; and as his proceedings, if 


not interrupted, will- necessarily end in the establishment of an_ 


American interest in the islands, we should be glad to hear that 
he was ordered to go home with all convenient possible speed. 

One of Lord Byron’s first duties was, of course, to pay a visit 
of ceremony to the regent; who, although he possessed a hand- 
some stone house upon the European plan, preferred, with much 
good taste, to receive his lordship and his party in a native struc- 
ture, differing only in size from that of the people. 


‘ It was situated about half a mile from the beach, in a cultivated in- 
closure, surrounded by a high fence of wicker-work. The ridge-pole was 
supported by pillars thirty feet high, and the length fifty feet, “by twenty- 
five in breadth. Four doors, opening to the cardinal points, admitted 
light and air:—the south door was that appointed for our entry. On an 
elevated space at the northern end of the house, the young king and 
princes were placed on a cane sofa. They were dressed in European suits 
of mourning, and seated on a beautiful feather garment, which some of 
the affectionate natives had woven for the princess Naheinaheina, in hopes 
that she would wear it as a pau*, on the return of her brother Riho 


one. 





*¢ A cloth which the native women wear round the waist as the men do 
he maro: itis their only covering. That in question was of red featkers, 
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Riho from England. However, the little girl has been so long under the 
tuition of the missionaries, that she has thoroughly imbibed all the wo- 
manly feelings of civilised decency, and absolutely refuses ever to appear 
in the native costume; so that the pau was used to-day merely as a co- 
vering for her seat. 


‘ Behind the sofa of the young chiefs, were the four Kahiles, or, as we 
may call them, royal ensigns. The handles are beautifully oruamented 
with the polished teeth of marine animals, mother-of-pearl, and _tortoise- 
shell; and the ensigns themselves are of the most beautiful and rare fea- 
thers, arranged with skill and elegance, fourteen feet long. Kahumanu, 
the queen-mother, with the other superior female ariis, sat next the 
princess, and with the other chiefs, formed two lines to the door of en- 
trance. The men were dressed in European mourning clothes ; the women 
in black silk dresses—the only part of native costume being their beautiful 
feather chaplets and necklaces. Several of them had adorned their dark 
hair with pearl combs, and many wore shoes and stockings. Opposite to the 
queen, and a little in front of the chiefs, sat Karaimoku, in a large chair. 
The venerable man was dressed in black silk, the upper garment being a 
full loose gown. On either side of his chair were seats for Lord Byron, 
the consul, and the officers. All the chiefs, except the king, the regent, 
and the princess, received us standing. We were all struck with the 
mild and intelligent countenance of Karaimoku, and the self-possession of 
his manners, especially in receiving Lord Byron, who was introduced 
formally by Mr. Charlton, (the British consul). We had been warned 
before-hand that the regent, in token of his esteem for England, had long 
adopted the name of the English prime minister of Vancouver's days; 
and, accordingly, we were prepared to hear him formally named, and to 
name him Mr. Pitt. This adoption of names, as a token of respect or 
love, is a very widely diffused custom among savage nations, and is prac- 


_ tised on the coast of Africa, as well as in the isles of the Pacific.—pp. 


113—115. 


After the first ceremony of introduction and shaking hands with 
every chief was over, his lordship addressed the regent, through 
an interpreter, a speech of condolence, concluding with an expres- 
sion of the interest felt by his royal master in the prosperity of 
the Sandwich Islands. His lordship next distributed the presents 
which he had brought, the most admired of which was a silver 
tea-pot. The Sandwich ladies have already adopted the fragrant 
beverage of that instrument. The next prize was asuit of the Wind- 
sor uniform, with a handsome sword, hat and feather, which was 
presented to the young king. ‘ He instantly put it on, and strutted 
about the whole morning in ecstasy. As soon as he was dressed, 
Lord Byron led him up to Kahumanu and the regent, and bade 
them look at their king, exhorting him to love them, and be docile 
to the advice of such good and wise friends.’ 

On the 11th of May, the bodies of Tamehameha and his queen 
were removed from the Blonde, and deposited, with Christian rites, 





spotted with black and yellow: it was one yard wide and nine long, and 


cost one year’s time in making.’ 
19 
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in the house of the regent already described, where they are to re- 
main untila more suitable sepulchre shall be constructed. The 
reflections made by the narrator on this occasion, are so just and 
philosophical, that we willingly make room for them. 


‘The house was now entirely hung with black, and a raised platform, 
over which a low arch was thrown, at one end, was prepared as the rest- 
ing-place ofthe remains of the two sovereigns, whom the old man had loved 
as his children through life, and whose early death has been most grievous 
to him. He received their bodies standing by a chair covered with black 
velvet, placed for him close to the platform prepared for them ; and pre- 
pared as he was for the reception of their remains, he was extremely agita- 
ted, and could not restrain his tears. As soon as the coffins were depo- 
sited on the platform, the band accompanied some native singers in a 
funeral hymn, which the missionaries had written, and taught them to sing, 
to the air of Pleyel’s German Hymn. We could not help reflecting on 
the strange combination of circumstances here before us: every thing 
native-born and ancient in the Isles was passing away; the dead chiefs 
lay there, hidden in more splendid cerements than their ancestors had 
ever dreamed of; no bloody sacrifice stained their obsequies, nor was one 
obscene memorial made to insult the soul as it left its earthly tenement; but 
instead, there was hope held out of a resurrection to happiness, and the doc- 
trines admitted that had put an end to sacrifice for ever, and pronounced the 
highest blessing on the highest purity! Where the naked savage only had 
been seen, the decent clothing of a cultivated people had succeeded, and 
its adoption, though now occasional, promises permanency at no distant 
period. Mingled with these willing disciples, were the warlike and the 
noble of the land the most remote on the globe, teaching, by their sympa- 
thy, the charities that soften, yet dignify human nature. ‘The savage yells 
of brutal orgies were now silenced ; and as the solemn sounds were heard 
for the first time, uniting the instruments of Europe and the composition 
of a learned musician, to the simple voice of the savage, and words, not 
indeed harsh in themselves, framed into verse by the industry and piety of 
the teachers from a remote nation, came upon the ear, it was impossible 
not to feel a sensation approaching to awe, as the marvellous and rapid 


change a few years have produced, was called up to the mind.’—pp. 128 
—130. 


On the 6th of June, a national council was held, at which the 
title of the young king was confirmed and recognised, and several 
salutary regulations were made for the future administration of the 
islands. The council was attended by the queen-mother, and 
several female chiefs, who appear to have a voice in the Sandwich 
legislature. With this council the public business of Lord Byron 
at Oahu having terminated, he returned to Hawaii, where he spent 
some five or six weeks, refitting his ship, and visiting various parts 
of the island. On the 18th of July, the Blonde weighed anchor, 
and sailed on her return to England. The useful results of the 


mission are thus summed up ; and we are persuaded that they are 
not at all exaggerated. 


‘ We trust that our visit will have been beneficial to the country. It 
has given them the assurance they have long wished, of protection against 
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foreign encroachment: and that feeling of independence, which such as- 
surance‘is calculated to maintain, will encourage them in all the schemes 
for improvement, which their uncultivated, but not unawakened minds, 
have already begun to desire. We left the regular successor to the do- 
minion in full possession of his hereditary rights, under the care of the 
friends and guardians of his family. A public acknowledgment of the 
freedom and hereditary rights of the chiefs and people had been made ; 
regulations for administering justice had been adopted; Christianity em- 
braced ; letters introduced ; and the habits and manners of the savage are 
gradually giving place to the refinements of civilised life.’—p. 203. 


On the return of the Blonde across the Pacific, she touched at 
an island in 20°. 8’. south latitude, and 157°. 20°. of west longitude, 
to which Lord Byron has given the name of Parry’s Island, under 
the impression that he might use the privilege of a discoverer. His 
right, in that respect, has been disputed, as the island “pan not 
only to have been laid down, in at least one map, but to have been 
visited by English missionaries. Let this be as it may, the descrip- 
tion which we have of the island and of its inhabitants, is quite 
romantic. The first man whom the ship’s party saw, wore a straw 
hat, shaped like those in use amongst ourselves ; a waist-cloth, and a 
scarf of tapa like the South American poncho. His language bore 
an affinity to the Hawaiian, and he called the island Mauti. They 
were next visited by ‘two very fine looking men, dressed in cotton 
shirts, cloth jackets, and a sort of petticoat, of very fine mat, instead 
of trowsers,’ who came in a double canoe, of very curious con- 
struction, and, to the great surprise of our chaplain, produced a 
written certificate from a branch of the London Missionary Society, 
settled at Otaheite, qualifying them to act as native teachers on 
the island. They appeared much astonished at every thing they saw 
on board the frigate. They had evidently never beheld so large a 
vessel before. They were particularly delighted with the galley- 
fire, and the music of the band. They ate some bread, after 
smelling to it; but of wine they tasted with indescribable disgust. 
A party landed, under their guidance, from the ship, and the whole 
male population assembled to greet them. The only two women 
who appeared, were the wives of these teachers, and they were 
decently clothed from head to foot. The scene that followed must 
have struck our voyagers like a vision. 


‘ Each individual of this numerous assembly pressed forward to shake 
hands, and seemed unhappy till this sign of friendship had passed; and 
this ceremony being over, they conducted us towards their habitations, 
which were about two miles inland. Our path lay through a thick shady 
wood, on the skirts of which, in a small open space on the left, two hand- 
some canoes were building. They were each eighty feet long; the lower 
part, as usual, of a single tree, hollowed out with great skill. The road 
was rough over the fragments of coral, but it wound agreeably through the 
grove, which improved in beauty as we advanced, and at length, to our sur- 
prise and pleasure, terminated in a beautiful green lawn, where there were 
two of the prettiest white-washed cottages imaginable, the dwellings of the 
missionaries, who are, as it appears, the chief personages of the Island. 
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‘ The inside of their habitations corresponded with their exterior neat- 
ness. The floors were boarded: there were a sofa and some chairs of 
native workmanship: windows, with Venetian shutters, rendered: the 
apartments cool and agreeable. The rooms were divided from each other 
by screens of tapa; in one there was a bed of white tapa, and the floor 
was covered with coloured varnished tapa resembling oil-cloth. We were 
exceedingly struck with the appearance of elegance and cleanliness of all 
around us, as well as with the modest and decorous behaviour of the peo- 
ple, especially the women ; all of which formed a strong contrast with the 
habits of the common people of the Sandwich Islands ; but this is a small 
community, easily inspected by its teachers, and having, as yet, had no 
intercourse from without to disturb the effects of their admonitions and 
example. 

‘ After partaking of the refreshment offered us by our hostess, which con- 
sisted of baked pig, bread-fruit, and yams, we accompanied the mission- 
aries to their church. It stands on a rising ground, about four hundred 
yards from the cottages. A fence, composed of the trunks of cocoa-nut 
trees, surrounds the area in which it stands. Its form is oval, and the roof 
is supported by four pillars, which bear up the ridge. It is capable of con- 
taining two hundred persons. Two doors and twelve windows give it 
light and air: the pulpit and reading-desk are neatly carved and painted, 
with a variety of pretty designs; and the benches for the people are 
arranged neatly round. Close to the church is the burying-place, which 
is a mound of earth covered with green-sward: and the whole has an air 
of modest simplicity, which delighted no less than it surprised us. 

‘ On our return to the beach, one of the missionaries attended us. As 
we retraced our steps through the wood, the warbling of the birds, whose 
plumage was as rich as it was new to us—the various-tinted butterflies that 
fluttered across our path—the delicious climate—the magnificent forest- 
trees—and, above all, the perfect union and harmony existing among the 
natives—presented a succession of agreeable pictures, which could not fail 
to delight us.’-—pp. 209—212. 


On the 27th of February, 1826, the Blonde crossed the line, 
and in the afternoon of the 7th of March, it encountered that un- 
happy wreck of the Frances Mary, whose story is too fresh in the 
public mind to need repetition. It bore six human beings, reduced 
to the last stage of wretchedness, who had for some weeks been 
driven to the horrid necessity of feeding on their dead companions. 
The humanity and attention shewn by Lord Byron to these suf- 
ferers, are deserving of our highest praise, though we believe that 
there is no British commander, who would not have acted in the 
Same manner under similar circumstances. 

We have to lament, with Mrs. Graham, that ‘the practised col- 
lector of botanical specimens, who went in the Blonde to the 
Sandwich Islands, should not have furnished any account of the 
plants which he collected for the horticultural society,’ particularly 
as it is said that ‘the collection made during the Blonde’s voyage 
is one of the most curious in Europe.’ We trust that when the Lord 
High Admiral gives permission to such gentlemen to visit remote 
countries at the public expense, his Royal Highness will make it a 
condition, that they shall give to the public all the advantages that 
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can be derived from their industry and experience. The notices 
concerning natural history contained in this work, are also very 
scanty. There are three portraits of a native girl, a young princess, 
and the reigning Sandwich king, well engraved by E. Finden, 
from Mr. Dampier’s pencil. That of the king has an expressive 
and sensible look. Mr. Dampier has also supplied several sketches 
of the scenery of the Sandwich islands, which though indifferently 


lithographed, convey clear and intelligible ideas of the places which 
they are intended to represent. 





Art. VII. Servian Popular Poetry, translated by John Bowring. 12mo. 
pp. 235. London: Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 1827. 


Mr. Bowrine seems to have already constituted himself antho- 
logist-general of the north of Europe. He has expended great 
industry in collecting all the flowers which he deemed worth 
transplanting from Russia, Poland, and Holland ; we have now be- 
fore us a fresh bouquet from Servia, and he informs us that he will 
speedily present us with another from Finland. Ifthe greater part 
of his specimens be not very particularly distinguished, either for 
beauty or fragrance, the fault cannot be imputed to Mr. Bowring, 
who has neither planted nor reared them. It is simply his ‘‘ hobby” 
to get together a great variety of such things, and it must be al- 
lowed that a tasteturned that way, is at least as harmless as a rage for 
collecting shells, autographs, and old farthings, and beyond all doubt 
much more innocent than a love for speculating in Greek bonds. 

Under the name of Servian poetry, it is not to be supposed that 
we are confined to the literature of the province strictly so called. 
Wherever the Slavonic idiom prevails, as in Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Servia, Bosnia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, in short, throughout the 
whole territory that spreads between the Save and the Danube, 
with Belgrade for its central point, there may the Servian muse be 
said to preside. That territory was peopled about the middle of 
the seventh century, by a succession of Slavonian tribes, whose 
language, originally closely allied to that of Russia, has been gra- 
dually mellowed by the vicinity of Greece and Italy. Adelung 
considers it one of ‘‘ the clearest and purest of all the Illyrian 
tongues,” and Shaffarik (a German writer, well acquainted with this 
subject), thus figuratively compares it with the old Slavonian and 
Polish dialects :—‘‘Servian song resembles the tone of the violin ; 
old Slavonian, that of the organ; Polish, that of the guitar. 
The old Slavonian, in its psalms, sounds like the loud rush of the 
mountain stream; the Polish, like the bubbling and sparkling of 
a fountain ; and the Servian like the quiet murmuring of a stream- 
let in the valley.” The latter is at present the language of about 
five millions, of whom about two millions are Mahometans. The 
greater part of the remainder adhere to the Greek church. 


‘The earliest poetry of the Servians’, says Mr. Bowring, in his learned 
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and valuable Introduction, ‘has a heathenish character; that which fol- 
lows is leagued with Christian legends. But holy deeds are always made 
the condition of salvation. The whole nation, to use the idea of Gothe, 
is imaged in poetical superstition. Events are brought about by the 
agency of angels, but the footsteps of Satan can be nowhere traced ;—the 
dead are often summoned from their tombs ;—awful warnings, prophecies, 
and birds of evil omen, bear terror to the minds of the most courageous. 

‘ Over all is spread the influence of a remarkable and, no doubt, antique 
mythology. An omnipresent spirit—airy and fanciful—making its dwel- 
ling in solitudes-—and ruling over mountains and forests—a being called 
the Vila, is heard to issue its irresistible mandates, and pour forth its pro- 
phetic inspiration :—sometimes in a form of female beauty—sometimes a 
wilder Diana—now a goddess gathering and dispersing the clouds, and 
now an owl among ruins and ivy. The Vila, always capricious, and fre- 
quently malevolent, is a most important actor in all the popular poetry of 
Servia. The Trica polonica is sacred to her, She is equally renowned 
for the beauty of her person and the swiftness of her step :—‘‘ Fair as the 
mountain Vila,” is the highest compliment to a Servian lady—“ Swift as 
the Vila,” is the most eloquent eulogium on a Servian steed. 

‘Of the amatory poems of the Servians, Gothe justly remarks, that, 
when viewed altogether, they cannot but be deemed of singular beauty; they 
exhibit the expression of passionate, overflowing, and contented affection ; 
they are full of shrewdness and spirit ; delight and surprise are admirably 
portrayed ; and there is, in all, a marvellous sagacity in subduing difh- 
culties and in obtaining an end; a natural, but at the same time vigorous 
energetic tone ; sympathies and sensibilities, without wordy exaggeration, 
but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical imagery and ima- 
ginative beauty; a correct picture of Servian life and manners,—every 
thing, in short, which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external 
scenery the character of reality. 

‘The poetiy of Servia was wholly traditional, until within a very few 
years. It had never found a pen to record it, but has been preserved by 
the people, and principally by those of the lower classes, who had been 
accustomed to listen and to sing these interesting compositions to the 
sound of a simple three-stringed instrument, called a Gus/le; and it is men- 
tioned by Gothe, that when some Servians who had visited Vienna were 
requested to write down the songs they had sung, they expressed the great- 
est surprise that such simple poetry and music as theirs should possess 
any interest for intelligent and cultivated minds. They apprehended, 
they said, that the artless compositions of their country would be the sub- 
ject of scorn or ridicule, to those whose poetry was so polished and so 
sublime. And this feeling must have been ministered to by the employ- 
ment, even in Servia, of a language no longer spoken, for the productions 
of literature, though it is certain that the natural affections, the every-da 
thoughts and associations, could not find fit expression in the old church 
dialect : 

‘“* The talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business, is the undoubted stalk 
‘“* True song,” doth grow on.” 


‘ The collection of popular songs, Narodne srpske pjesme, from which 
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most of those which occupy this volume are taken, was made by Vuk, and 
committed to paper either from early recollections, or from the repetition 
of Servian minstrels. These, he informs us, and his statement is corrobo- 
rated by every intelligent traveller, form a very small portion of the treasure 
of song which exists unrecorded among the peasantry.’—Introduction, pp. 
Xxxvi—xlii. 


We are afraid that few of the amatory songs which Mr. Bowring 
has inserted in this collection, will justify, in the eyes of an Eng- 
lish reader, the enthusiastic praise of Gothe. Several of the histo- 
rical and traditional ballads, however, are remarkable for their 
incidents and spirit, and we can trace in them much of the man- 
ners and ideas of the people to whom they belong. The Gusle, to 
which they were sung, must remind every classical reader of the 
Phorminx and Cithara of Homer. 


‘ The historical ballads, which are in lines composed of five trochaics, 
are always sung with the accompaniment of the Gusle. At the end of 
every verse, the singer drops his voice, and mutters a short cadence. The 
emphatic passages are chanted in a louder tone. ‘I cannot describe,” 
says Wessely, ‘‘ the pathos with which these songs are sometimes sung. I 
have witnessed crowds surrounding a blind old singer, and every cheek 
was wet with tears— it was not the music, it was the words which affected 
them.” As this simple instrument, the Gusle, is never used but to accom- 
pany the poetry of the Servians, and as it is difficult to find a Servian who 
does not play upon it, the universality of their popular ballads may be 
well imagined.”—Introduction, pp. xliv—xlv. 


It was thus that the elder bards of Greece recited the popular com- 
positions of their day. The musical accompaniment, upon such 
occasions, is necessarily simple, if not monotonous. Yet its effects 
are powerful, as they proceed not from a capricious combination of 
notes, but from those natural and passionate breathings of the 
soul, which have for their only object to convey, in the most ex- 
pressive manner, the conceptions of the poet. There is another 
feature belonging to these ballads, which will strike the classical 
reader as still more assimilating them to the ancient popular reci- 
tations of Greece. The same verse is frequently repeated, and 
messages conveyed, and the execution of directions described, in 
nearly the same words in which they were first given. Some critics 
have pointed out such repetitions as the principal blemishes of the 
[liad ; but were they not the natural consequence of the mode in 
which that poem may be said to have been published? In music, 
the return of the same passage—a da capo—after some interval, 
generally relieves and pleases the ear. Might not the same prin- 
ciple have been acted upon, in poetic compositions uniformly re- 
cited, or rather chaunted, to the sounds of a stringed instrument ? 
Let this be as it may, we look upon these occasional repetitions in 
the ballads before us, as an indication of their being considerably 
older than Mr. Bowring seeems to us to suppose. 

Translations of some of the ballads, and nuptial songs, of the 
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Servians, have already appeared in Germany. The collection from 
which Mr. Bowring - culled his es was made by a Ser- 
vian named Stephanovich Karadjich Vuk. His edition of popular 
Servian Poetry appeared at Leipzig, in 1823-4, in three volumes ; 
and we learn that he is at present engaged in collecting matter for 
extending their number. We hope that, when published, they 
will not remain long without a translator in this country—we mean 
a translator who will not strictly confine himself to the Hamilto- 
nian system of interlinear, or rather equi-linear, version, as Mr. 
Bowring has done, but will clothe them in language which, with- 
out aggravating the defects, or exaggerating the beauties of the 
original compositions, will in some degree justify, among us, 
their title to the epithet of ‘ popular.” 


The first ballad which we shall extract, is entitled ‘ Ajkuna’s 


Marriage,’ and we quote it the more willingly, as it is perhaps one 
P q ingly Lis pernap 


of the best translations which Mr. Bowring has given us. It is, 
as all his versions of the ballads are, in blank verse, of the measure 
of the original. The story is of a maid who preferred a poor soldier, 
with youth and manly grace on his side, to an old gray-headed 
lover, with thousands in his coffers. It is told with some dramatic 
power, and the description of the beauty of the lady is remarkably 
glowing and rich inimagery. The comparison of her virgin bosom 
to ‘ two snowy dovelets,’ is peculiarly felicitous. 


‘ Never, since the world had its beginning, 
Never did a lovelier flow’ret blossom 
Than the flow’ret we ourselves saw bloomin 
In the white court of the Bey Liubovich. 
High above the level Nevesina*, 
Tower’d the fascinating maid Ajkuna; 
She, the Bey Liubovich’s lovely sister. 


She was lovely—nothing e’er was lovelier ; 

She was tall and slender as the pine tree ; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes 
As if morning’s beam had shone upon them, 
Till that beam had reach’d its high meridian ; 
And her eyes, they were two precious jewels ; 
And her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean ; 
And her eyelids, they were wings of swallows ; 
Silken tufts the maiden’s flaxen ringlets ; 

And her sweet mouth was a sugar casket ; 

And her teeth were pearls array’d in order ; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets ; 
And her voice was like the dovelet’s cooing ; 
And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine; 
And the fame, the story of her beauty, 

Spread through Bosnia and through Herzgovina. 


? 





* «An extensive plain near the Narenta, in Herzegovina, on which is a 
village of the same name.’ 
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Many a suitor on the maiden waited : 

. Two were unremitting in their service ; 
One, the old gray-headed Mustaph Aga— 
He of Uraine, from the Novi fortress*, 
And the other, Suko of Ubdiniat. 
Both together met the self-same evening, 
When they came to court the lovely maiden. 
Thousand golden coins the old man proffer’d, 
And, besides, a golden drinking vessel : 
Round the vessel twined a mighty serpent, 
From whose forehead shone so bright a diamond, 
That at midnight, just as well as noonday, 
By its light you might indulge your feastings. 
Suko offered but a dozen ducats; 
All the youth possessed, except his sabre— 
His good sabre, and his steed so trusty. 
Suko dwelt upon the country’s border, 
As the falcon dwells among the breezes. 
Then his brother thus address’d Ajkuna : 
‘Lo! Ajkuna, my beloved sister! 
When my mother bore thee, she betrothed thee— 
She betrothed thee to another lover. 
Many a lover, maiden! now would woo thee ; 
But the best of all those wooing lovers 
Are those twain to-day that seek thy presence. 
One the venerable Mustaph Aga ; 
He that comes from Uraine out of Novi. 
Countless are the old Mustapha’s treasures : 
He will clothe thee all in silk and satin, 
Will with honey and with sugar feed thee. 
Suko of Ubdinia is the other : 
But this Suko nothing more possesses 
‘han his trusty steed and his good sabre. 
Now, then, choose, Ajkuna; choose, my sister ; 
Say to which of these I shall betrothe thee.” 





‘ Thus his sister answer gave her brother : 
‘‘ Thine shall be the choice, my brother! only; 
Him alone I’ll wed whom thou wilt give me; 
But I’d rather choose a youthful lover, 
Howsoever small that youth’s possessions, 
Than be wedded to old age, though wealthy. 
Wealth—it is not gold—it is not silver ; 
Wealth—is to possess what most we cherish. 
Little did he listen to his sister, 
For he gave the maid to Mustaph Aga ; 
To that old white-bearded man he gave her. 
He with speed to his own court departed. 
Brought the bridal guests, to lead the maiden 





* «In Bosnia, on the river Una.’ 
+ ‘A town on the frontiers of Dalmatia.’ 
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To his dwelling; and among them Suko 
Lifted o’er the rest the bridal banner ; 
And they hasten’d to the maiden’s dwelling. 


‘ At the dwelling of the lovely maiden, 
Three white days the bridal crowd had linger’d,-- - 
When the fourth day dawn’d, at early morning, 
Forth they led the maiden from her dwelling ; 
And ere yet far off they had proceeded, 
Ere they reach'd the flat and open country, 
Turn’d the lovely maiden to the leader, 
And into his ear these words she whisper’d : . 
‘ Tell me now, my golden ring, my brother !* 
Who is chosen for the maiden’s bridegroom 2” 
Softly did the marriage-leader answer : 
“* Sweetest sister! fairest maid, Ajkuna! 
Look to right, and look to left, about thee ; 
Dost thou see that old man in the distance, 
Who like an effendi sits so proudly 
In the farthest palanquin of scarlet, 
Whose white beard o’ercovers al! his bosom ? 
Lo! it is the aged Mustaph Aga ; 
He it is who’s chosen for thy bridegroom.” 








ee 


‘ And the maiden look’d around the circle, } 
And within her sad heart sighing deeply, 
Once again she ask’d the marriage-leadet : 
‘“‘ Who is he upon that white horse seated, 
He who bears so high aloft the banner, 
On whose chin that sable beard is growing?” 
And the leader answers thus the maiden : 
‘¢ He’s the hero Suko of Ubdinia; | 
He who for thee with thy brother struggled,— 
Struggled well indeed, but could not win thee.” | 
When the lovely maiden heard the leader, | | 
On the black, black earth, anon she fainted : | 
All to raise her, hastening, gather round her, 
And the last of all came Mustaph Aga ; 
None could lift her from the ground, till Suko 
Sticks into the earth his waving banner, 
Stretches out his right hand to the maiden. 
See her, see her! from the ground upspringing, 
Swift she vaults upon his steed behind him ; 
Rapidly he guides the courser onwards, 
Swift they speed across the open desert, 
Swift as ever star across the heavens. 


‘ When the old man saw it, Mustaph Aga, 
Loud he screamed with voice of troubled anger : 





* ¢ Brother-in-law. The Servians have a number of words to express the 
shades of relationship. Brat is brother; Sever, the hnsband’s brother ; | 


Shura, the wife’s brother; Snaa, the brother’s wife; 
adopted friend.’ 


Pobratim, the 
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‘* Look to this, ye bidden to the wedding : 

He, the robber! bears away my maiden : 

See her, see her borne away for ever.” 

But one answer met the old man’s wailings: 

‘s Let the hawk bear off the quail in safety,— 

Bear in safety—she was born to wed him ; 

Thou, retire thee to thy own white dwelling ! 

Blossoms not for thee so fair a maiden !’"—pp. 27-—34. 
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To this ballad we shall add ‘ Hassan Aga’s wife’s lament,’ 
although Vuk has omitted it in his later editions, as he had not 
heard it himself in the Servian language. Gothe first translated 
it from a French version, which he found in the Travels of the 
Abbé Fortis, and in the Morlachian Notices of the Countess 
Rosenberg. It had the effect of directing the attention of the 
Germans to Servian literature. It is a very simple and pathetic 
tale. 


‘ What’s so white upon yon verdant forest ? 
Is it snow, or is it swans assembled ? 
Were it snow, it surely had been melted ; 
Were it swans, long since they had departed. 
Lo! it is not swans, it is not snow there; 
"Tis the tent of Aga, Hassan Aga; 
He is lying there severely wounded, 
And his mother seeks him, and his sister ; 
But for very shame his wife is absent. 


‘ When the misery of his wounds was soften’d, 
Hassan thus his faithful wife commanded: 

‘¢ In my house thou shalt abide no longer— 
Thou shalt dwell no more among my kindred.” 
When his wife had heard this gloomy language, 

Stiff she stood, and full of bitter sorrow. 


‘When the horses, stamping, shook the portal, 
Fled the faithful wife of Hassan Aga— 
Fain would throw her from the castle window. 
Anxious two beloved daughters follow’d, 
Crying after her in tearful anguish— 
‘¢ These are not our father Hassan’s coursers ; 
’Tis our uncle Pintorovich coming.” 


‘ Then approached the wife of Hassan Aga— 
Threw her arms, in misery, round her brother— 
‘¢ See the sorrow, brother, of thy sister : 

He would tear me from my helpless children.” 


‘ He was silent—but from out his pocket, 
Safely wrapp’d in silk of deepest scarlet, 
Letters of divorce he drew, and bid her 
Seek again her mother’s ancient dwelling— 
Free to win and free to wed another. 
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¢ When she saw the letters of divorcement, 
Kisses on her young boy’s forehead, kisses) | 
On her girl’s red cheeks she press’d—the nursling-— 
For there was a nursling in the cradle— 
Could she tear her, wretched, froin her infant ? 
But her brother seized her hand, and led her— 
Led her swiftly to the agile courser ; 
And he hasten’d with the sorrowing woman 
To the ancient dwelling of her fathers. 


‘ Short the time was—not seven days had glided— | 
Short indeed the time—and many a noble 
Had our lady—though in widow’s garments— 

Had our lady ask’d in holy marriage. 


‘ And the noblest was Imoski’s Cadi; 
And our lady, weeping, pray’d her brother: 
*“‘T exhort thee, on thy life exhort thee, 
Give me not, oh, give me not in marriage! 


For the sight of my poor orphan’d children 
Sure would break the spirit of thy sister!” 


‘ Little cared her brother for her sorrows ; 
He had sworn she should espouse the Cadi, 
But his sister pray’d him thus unceasing: 
‘¢ Send at least one letter, O my brother ! 
With this language to Imoski’s Cadi ; 3 
‘ Friendly greetings speeds the youthful woman ; 
But entreats thee, by these words entreats thee, 
When the Suates* shall conduct thee hither, 
Thou a long and flowing veil wilt bring me, 
That, in passing Hassan’s lonely dwelling, 

| I may hide me from my hapless orphans.’” 


‘ Hardly had the Cadi read the letter, 
Than he gather’d his Suates together, 
Arm’d himself, and hasten’d t’wards the lady, 
Home to bring her as his bridal treasure. \, 


‘ Happily he reach’d the princely dwelling, 
Happily were all returning homeward, 
When toward Hassan’s house they were approaching, 
Her two daughters saw her from the window, 
Her two sons rush’d on her from the portal: 
And they cried, ‘‘ Come hither! O come hither! 
} Take thy night’s repast with thine own children!” 


| ‘ Sorrowfully Hassan’s consort heard them ; 
To the Sarisvat she thus address’d her : 

! “ Let the Suates stay, and let the horses 

Tarry here at this beloved portal, 

While I make a present to the children.” 
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‘ As they stopp’d at the beloved portal, 
Presents gave she unto all the children. 
To the boys; boots all with gold embroider’d ; 
To the girls, long and resplendent dresses ; 
And to the poor baby in the cradle, 
For the time to come, a little garment. 


‘ Near them sat their father, Hassan Aga, 
And he call’d in sorrow to his children: 
‘¢ Come to me, poor children! to your father ; 
For your mother’s breast is turned to iron, 
Closed against you, harden’d ’gainst all pity.” 
‘ When these words were heard by Hassan’s consort, 
On the ground she fell, all pale and trembling, 
Till her spirit burst her heavy bosom 
At the glances of her orphan children.’-—pp, 52—57. 


To the ballads Mr. Bowring has added translations of several 
‘lyrics, songs, and occasional poems,’ of which the reader may 
perhaps desire to see some specimens. We have already seen 
Gothe’s opinion of the Servian amatory poems; and most persons 
will perhaps agree, that if many of those productions were equal to 
the following ‘ Farewell,’ they would deserve all the encomiums 
which he has lavished upon them. 


‘Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine : 
O, no! it was no vine-tree there ; 
It was a fond, a faithful pair, 
Bound each to each in earliest vow— 
And, O! they must be severed now! 
And these their farewell words :—‘* We part— 
Break from my bosom—break—my heart ! 
Go to a garden—go, and see, 
Some rose-branch blushing on the tree ; 
And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare; 
And as its leavelets fade and pine, 
So fades my sinking heart in thine.” 
And thus the other spoke: ‘ My love! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go; 
There’s a fresh water-fount below; 
And in the fount a marble stone, 
Which a gold cup reposes on ; 
And in the cup a ball of snow— 
Love! take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart within thy breast. 
And as it melts unnoticed there, 
So melts my heart in thine my dear !” ’—pp. 112—114. 


No images can be more tender, or more perfectly expressive, 
than the two which are here employed to signify the most ardent 
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reciprocity of affection. Gothe calls this a “ wonderful” poem. 
We look in vain through the smaller pieces for any thing equal to 
it, but still there are a few which will bear transcnbing. The fol- 
lowing verses are entitled ‘ Kisses.’ 


‘ What’s the time of night, my dear ? 
For my maiden said, ‘ I’ll come” — 
Said “ I’ll come,”—but is not here: 
And ’tis now the midnight’s gloom. 
Lone and silent home I turn’d; 
But upon the bridge I met her— 
Kiss’d her :—How my hot lips burned !— 
How forget it—how forget her! 
In one kiss full ten I drew : 
And upon my lips there grew, 
From that hour, a honey dew, 
As if sugar were my meat, 
And my drink metheglin sweet.’—p. 119. 


A little piece called ‘ Wishes,’ will form a suitable accompaniment 


to this :-— 


‘O that I were a little stream, 


That I might flow to him—to him! 

How should I dance with joy, when knowing 
To whom my sparkling wave was flowing! 
Beneath his window would I glide, 

And linger there till morning-tide ; 

When first he rouses him to dress 

In comely garb his manliness,— 

Then should he weak, or thirsty be, 

O he might stoop to drink of me! 

Or baring there his bosom, lave 

That bosom in my rippling wave. 

O what a bliss, if 1 could bear 

The cooling power of quiet there!’"—p. 163. 


One example more, and we have done: itis entitled ‘ Maiden’s 


Affection.’ 


‘« Black is the night—an outcast lad 
Is wandering in our village, mother! 
Thy daughter’s heart is very sad, 

Sad even to death! He has no home: 
O give him ours, he has no other, 

And bid the lad no longer roam !” 

“‘ Nay ! daughter, let this outcast stray, 
He is a proud and city youth ; 

Will ask for wine at break of day, 
And costly meats at eve, forsooth, 

And for his city-tntor’d head 

Will want a soft and stately bed.” 


‘““O mother! In God’s name divine, 
Give the poor lad a shelternow : 
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My eyes shall serve instead of wine, 

For costly meats my maiden brow. 

My neck shall be his honey-comb: 

His bed the dewy grass shall be, 

And heaven his stately canopy. 

His head shall rest upon my arm. 

O mother! give the youth a home, 

And shelter, shelter him from harm.” ’—pp. 229, 230. 


It is manifest from the beautiful images, and the simple, yet 
ardent conceptions, which are found in the poems we have ex- 
tracted, that they are, for the most part, susceptible of better 
translations than those of Mr. Bowring. Some of these, however, 
are by no means devoid of merit; and in the whole collection, such 
as it 1s, we recognise an interesting accession to our literature. We 
feel really grateful to that gentleman for making us acquainted 
with so many poetic treasures, which have been hitherto buried in 
a language little, if at all, cultivated in this country. 





Art. VIII. The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D., L.L.D., F.R.S., Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the King, &c. &c., with Illustrations of his 
Doctrines, and Selections from his Correspondence. By John Baron, 
M.D.,F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 624. London: Henry Colburn. 
1827. 


THE immense practical benefit to his fellow-creatures, of which 
Jenner was the instrument, and the universal application of this 
benefit, place that fortunate man in the very highest rank of 
human benefactors. Untired by fatigue, undismayed by neglect 
or teasing opposition—sacrificing pecuniary interest, and pleasing 
repose—putting his character, (often the only capital of profes- 
sional men), in jeopardy, he succeeded, after amazing perseverance, 
in working out a simple and safe plan of protection, against one of 
a deadly and frightful distempers that ever afflicted man- 
ind. 

Jenner was, besides, a man of the greatest personal worth— 
kind, amiable, and even-tempered—he was fond of society, and 
was engaging enough to be courted by it. He was modest as he 
was deserving: when honours from the most remote countries 
flowed in upon him, and princes sought his acquaintance as an 
addition to their dignity, he was never known to depart from the 
simple and even humble demeanour of the provincial practitioner. 
Retirement had sovereign charms for the heart of Jenner: in his 
native vale in Gloucestershire he cultivated with enthusiasm the 
study of natural history, the pursuit of his early predilection, and 
varied the amusements of his leisure by soft dalliance with the 
muses. A specimen of the pleasant trifling of such a mind as 
Jenner’s, cannot fail to be received with interest. 
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‘ADDRESS TO A ROBIN. 

‘ Come, sweetest of the feathered throng ! 
And soothe me with thy plaintive song: 
Come to my cot, devoid of fear, 

No danger shall await thee here : 

No prowling cat, with whiskered face, 
Approaches this sequestered place : 

No school boy with his willow bow 
Shall aim at thee a murderous blow : 

No wily limed twig ere molest 

Thy olive wing or crimson breast : 

Thy cup, sweet bird! I'll daily fill 

At yonder cressy, bubbling rill ; 

My board shall plenteously be spread 
With crumblets of the nicest bread ; 
And when rude winter comes and shews 
His icicles and shivering snows, 

Hop o’er my cheering hearth, and be 
One of my peaceful family ; 

Then soothe me with thy plaintive song, 
Thou sweetest of the feathered throng!’ 


_ The mind of the doctor was delicately strung. A disappoint- 
ment in love severely tried its fortitude : the duration of his pangs 
shewed the excess of his sensibility. Years after the ‘ distressful 
stroke,’ he writes in this pathetic strain :—‘I am jaded almost to 
death, my dear Gardner, by constant fatigue; that of the body I 
must endure: but how long I shall be able to bear that of the 
mind I know not. Still the same dead weight hangs upon my 
heart. Would to God it would drag it from its unhappy mansion ! 
then with what pleasure could I see an end of this silly dream of 
life.’ In the same year, which might be about the 34th of Jen- 
ner’s life, he addresses his friend in the like desponding tone, 
‘As for myself, the same stream of unhappiness is still flowing 
In upon me, its source seems inexhaustible ; but there is a soothing 
consolation in it, all little disquietudes are sunk or washed away. 
I feel their influence no more.’ Jenner’s constancy to the old idol 
lasted until a fresh beauty came on the scene; the cup of matri- 
mony was placed before him—he quaffed eagerly, and found in the 
contents a lethean preservative against the unpleasantness of all 
sentimental reminiscences. But whatever be his claims to our 
esteem for these personal qualities, it is as the great discoverer of 
vaccination that Jenner will be known, and his name handed 
down to posterity with lasting admiration. To strike even with 
but little success at the pestilential domination of the small pox 
was, in itself, an enterprise worthy of profound science and the 
most exalted wena by 


The accounts which are left us of the ravages of that malady 


amongst our almost immediate ancestors, are scarcely to be 
believed in our day. It is to Jenner that our gratitude is due, if 
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we are only acquainted with its destroying power through the 
medium of history. According to a moderate calculation it was 
estimated, that in the beginning of the last century, one out of 
every fourteen that were born, died of small pox. In London 
alone it appeared, that one out of every five persons of all ages, 
who contracted the small pox naturally, fella victim to the malady. 
Nothing could mitigate the dreadful violence of this poison. 
Under every change, in every clime, from the icy regions of the 
north, to the latitudes of the burning zone, it was equally dele- 
terious. And they might well be pronounced fortunate who, 
having once contracted small pox, had forfeited their lives to its 
virulence ; for those unhappy persons whom it visited, and did not 
absolutely destroy, it oftentimes hideously deformed : sometimes it 
blasted the eyesight, or bound up the organ of speech or of hearing, 
or left behind it the seeds of scrofula, of consumption, or some 
other deadly token of its antipathy to human life. The great Sir 
Mathew Hale, wishing to stimulate the religious feelings of one of . 
his grandsons, reminds the youth of all that he had suffered 
recently under an attack of the small pox: “‘ First, therefore,” 
he writes, ‘‘touching your late sickness, I would have you re- 
member these particulars: Ist, The disease itself in its own 
nature is now become very mortal, especially to those of your 
age. Look upon even the last year’s general bill of mortality, you 
will find near two thousand dead of that disease the last year ; and 
had God not been very merciful to you, you might have been one 
of that number with as great likelihood as any of them that died 
of that disease. 2nd, It was a contagious disease, that secluded 
the access of your nearest relations. 3d, Your sickness surprised 
you upon a sudden, when you seemed to be in your full strength. 
4th, Your sickness rendered you noisome to yourself and all that 
were about you ; and a spectacle full of deformity, by the excess of 
your disease beyond most that are sick thereof. 5th, It was a 
fierce and violent sickness ; 1t did not only take away the common 
supplies of nature, as digestion, sleep, strength ; but it took away 
your memory, your understanding, and the very sense of your own 
condition, or of what might be conducible to your good. All that 
you could do was only to make your condition more desperate, in 
case they that were about you had not prevented it, and taken more 
care for you than you did, or could do, for yourself. 6th, Your sick- 
ness was desperate, insomuch that your symptoms and the violence 
of your distemper, were without example; and you were in the 
very next degree to absolute rottenness, putrefaction, and death 
itself.” 

But when small-pox became epidemic, and particularly in un- 
civilised countries, it was dreaded much more, and produced a 
greater degree of destruction than the plague itself. It caused 
whole cities and villages to be abandoned suddenly—it swept away 
thousands at a time, acting like some dreadful convulsion of nature, 
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against which there is no providing an immunity. Condamine, a 
celebrated French pleader, forcibly said of small-pox in his own 
country, ‘‘ La petite Verole nous decime.” RE 

The first decisive check given to the frightful force of this disease 
was inoculation. It was discovered that, by artificially transferring 
the virus of small-pox to the bodies of healthy persons, the disorder 
in such cases went through its stages with considerably diminished 
violence, whilst the process was efficacious in most instances against 
the return of so unwelcome a visitor. The practice was first in- 
troduced into this country by Lady Wortley Montague in 1722, 
and through her strenuous exertions it was followed, although 
indeed very partially. Along with the ordinary class of obstacles 
which all improvements have to surmount in their infancy, inocu- 
lation had to struggle against the violent opposition of the clergy : 
a torrent of anathemas was poured down from their pulpits upon 
the innovation : it was placed amongst those peculiar crimes, which 
were supposed to have been shadowed forth in the allusions of the 
sacred prophecies: and it was held up as a presumptuous inter- 
ference of men with the order of Providence! However, in the 
year 1746, the Small-pox Hospital was instituted for the purpose 
of inoculating the poor. If those who were thus infected had been 
kept apart from the healthy, all would have been very well; but 
on account of the absence of so important a regulation, the practice 
of inoculating produced the most lamentable mischiefs. All per- 
sons making application at the hospital were indiscriminately in- 
fected ; they were suffered to return amongst the population laden 
with contagion ; the poisonous element diffused itself with a rapid- 
ity which nothing could arrest. Thus it was that the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, and her obsequious nobility, invited to and 
established the small-pox in St. Petersburgh, where it had been pre- 
viously little known ; thence it spread through the empire, and lite- 
rally carried off every seventh child that was annually born in Russia. 
Inoculation was-no doubt a very great improvement ; it neutralised 
the poison of small pox, and transformed that disease into a com- 
paratively innocuous affection. But all the benefits of the practice 
were confined to the individuals inoculated, while to the mass of 
mankind it proved any thing but a blessing: it enlarged the em- 
pire of the malady, and carried the infection to regions which in 
its natural course it might never have visited. The evils, in short, 
which have sprung from inoculation, have been so formidable that 
it is a matter of great doubt whether or not the discovery, on the 
whole, has been a blessing to mankind. 

Thus much by way of history was necessary to be unfolded, in 
order that the reader might be enabled to comprehend the full value 
of that momentous invention, Vaccination, which is connected, and 
ever will be, in the grateful admiration of millions with the name 
of Jenner. The first impulse to inquiry on the subject of Vacci- 
nation was the result of accident. Jenner, at an early age, was 
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removed from Berkeley in Gloucestershire, where he was born in 
1749, to Sodbury near Bristol, and there apprenticed to a surgeon- 
apothecary. One day a young female came into the shop on some 
trifling errand: casual mention of the small pox was made in her 
presence. ‘As for me,” said the girl, ‘ I can’t have that disease, 
for I have had the cow-pox.”” The simple expression conveyed a 
shock to Jenner’s mind which vibrated through his entire life. In 
the part of the country where he lived, dairy farming was very 
much practised. ‘Traditions were rife amongst the peasantry re- 
specting a disorder, which was said to make its appearance occa- 
sionally amongst cows, causing eruptions on their teats ; that from 
them the disorder communicated itself to the hands of the milkers, 
who were affected with eruptions of the same description ; and this 
was stated to be the cow pox, which was a sovereizn preservative 
against the attacks of small pox. Jenner came to London to study 
surgery, and had the great happiness of being placed as an in-door 
pupil under the care of John Hunter. The student, whose mind 
was now earnestly bent on the subject of cow pox, and who had 
carried with him to the metropolis all the traditions he could collect 
in Gloucestershire, illustrative of its virtues, appears to have im- 
portuned his master about cows and pustules without measure. 
John Hunter, who had no great opinion of the successful issue of 
the inquiry, still, great and good man as he was, gave every en- 
couragement. to the hopes of Jenner : he advised the young man to 
persevere, and even went so far as to allude to him and his favourite 
theme in his public lectures. Full thirty years did Jenner continue 
to brood over his discovery, before he ventured to announce it in 
complete form to the world. 

The mind of that man must be peculiarly organised, who has to 
lay down principles by induction from experiments in any newly- 
discovered province of knowledge. Toiling for years, yet doing 
nothing in the end—hoping ardently but to be disappointed se- 
verely—fondly believing only to doubt the more—relinquishing as 
a.-mockery to-day the glimpses of success which yesterday afforded : 
such often has been the portion, during a great proportion of their 
lives, of the best benefactors of mankind. 

Jenner quitted London with his diploma, and settled himself 


' down as a general practitioner in his native village of Berkeley. 


From his first experiments he was led to conclude that cow pox 
and small pox were only varieties of the same original affection ; that 
they both proceeded from the morbid matter arising from the heel 
of a horse, when it is attacked with what is called “ the grease.” 
The small pox, therefore, appeared to him to have been one of the 
numerous diseases which has been contracted by man, in conse- 
quence of his domestication of a great number of animals. If then, 
thought Jenner, the artificial communication of the small pox to 
man is able to tame the natural fury of that disease, surely a milder 
species of the same affection, when transferred to the human sys- 
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tem, will be still more useful. He proceeded to experiment, and 
had the happiness of seeing his fondest hopes realised. By repeated 
trials he proved that cow pox was transferrable by means of ino- 
culation, and that it was a complete security against the contagion 
of the small pox, It was found, however, in time, that what was 
called the cow pox did not uniformly afford protection against the 
inroads of its more vicious relation. This was a perplexity.— But 
by diligent and unwearied investigation, Jenner soon shewed that 
there were a true and a spurious cow pox, which he could now dis- 
tinguish from each other. Nor was this all. It was asserted with 
truth, that the matter even of the admitted genuine vaccine disorder 
was inefficacious as a security against small pox. Jenner was again 
triumphant ; he discovered at last that it was only up to a certain 
stage of cow-pox that the virus arising from it was capable of act- 
ing on the human system so as to enable it to resist small pox ; 
and that after the particular period was over, the matter proceed- 
ng from the disease was just strong enough to excite a local dis- 
order, without rendering the individual proof against the contagion 
of small pox. , 

Having, in this patient and indefatigable manner, shaped and 
strengthened the various parts of his vast scheme, and having knit 
them together with admirable mechanism, Jenner in the year 1798 
ushered his doctrine into the world. His work was entitled an 
“Inquiry.” It attracted general attention, and induced many 
scientific men to try his assertions by the test of experiment. The 
author himself went to London, and was in communication with 
some of the first medical men of the day. On the whole, Jenner 
appears to have been treated at the outset with great candour by 
the profession in general, and to have received a very flattering 
degree of encouragement from the public at large. Exceptions 
might be stated—and much might be related, to qualify the praise 
which is due to the public and the profession for their conduct 
towards Doctor Jenner. 

It is not our purpose to follow up the account, which is most 
ably set before us by Dr. Baron, of the various progress of Jenner, 
in propagating the doctrine of vaccination. We shall not stop, 
therefore, to heap reprobation on those professional men, who 
meanly united their envy and:their jealousy, to the prejudices and 
fears of ignorance, in a common effort against his opinions and his 
— character. Much, indeed, of the clamour which had 

een raised against him, among the vulgar; and much of the dis- 
credit into which his discovery had fallen, amongst the enlightened, 
may be traced to his own disinterested and noble liberality. What- 
ever we may think of his prudence, it is impossible not to mark, 
with the tribute of our warmest praise, the generous precipitancy 
with which Jenner flung into the public market the whole treasure 
of his great invention. Discreet secrecy would have been perfectly 
consistent with professional dignity: it would have led to un- 
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bounded wealth, and perhaps would have added to, instead of 
diminished the security of his reputation. ‘‘ Take a house,” said 
the celebrated Cline, ‘‘in Grosvenor Square—clear 10,000/. a- 
year will be the result of your practice.” ‘Shall I,” replied Jen- 
ner, “ who, even in the morning of my days, sought the lowly and 
sequestered paths of life, the valley, and not the mountain ; shall 
J, now my evening is fast app oaching, hold myself up as an ob- 
ject for fortune and for fame! Admitting it as a certainty, that I 
obtain both, what stock should I add to my little fund of happi- 
ness? My fortune, with what flows in from my profession, is suf- 
ficient to gratify my wishes; indeed, so limited is my ambition, 
and that of my nearest connexions, that were I precluded from 
future practice, I should be enabled to obtain all I want, And as 
for fame, what is it? A gilded butt, for ever pierced with the 
arrows of malignancy. The name of John Hunter stamps this ob- 
servation with the signature of truth.” 

When Jenner imparted his invaluable receipt to all the world, it 
was easy to foresee that the ignorant and the clumsy would attend 
to it after their own fashion, and further, that the necessary failures 
of such men would be confounded with the results of the most care- 
fully conducted practice. Sometimes, too, Jenner’s directions 
were neglected, or misapprehended, by his friends. These causes 
tended very much to retard the advancement of vaccination, and 
to mar the sanguine prospects of the discoverer himself. He was 
entangled in controversy, with a great variety of opponents. He never 
for a moment endangered his cause by the slightest intemperance of 
expression. He belonged to the school of the Harveys and che Hun- 
ters, and was prepared to meet those weapons which, strange to say, 
the ingratitude of mankind has, in almost all times and countries, 
directed, for a season, against its greatest benefactors. All these 
wrongs, however, were more than compensated to Jenner. He had 
the happiness of seeing the fruits of his astonishing labours received 
into almost every country, and those labours done justice to by 
almost every people. With an unanimity, which it has been the 
peculiar lot of vaccination to command, the nations eagerly and 
joyfully hailed the great discovery, and acknowledged its blessings 
with gratitude. The edicts of kings, and the authority of states, 
enjoined its adoption. Jenner himself became an object of gene- 
ral interest. National tributes of gratitude and respect, the praises 
and the esteem of the wise and the good, flowed in upon him. 
Imperial messengers posted to his residence, bearing honours and 
rewards. The high and the mighty, amongst whom the members 
of the royal stock of England stood conspicuous, courted his ac- 
quaintance, as a means of advancing their credit with the world. 
Six years after the promulgation of his discovery, the name of 
Jenner was known and mingled with the aspirations of gratitude 
which were breathed on every shore, from the Ganges to the 
Mississipi. 

Doctor Jenner was now advised to ask a parliamentary grant, 
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His petition: is a modest document, but forcibly illustrative of his 


unparalleled claims. The application was opposed,—need we sa 
by whom? The occasion was a very fit one to call forth the un- 
wonted parsimony of Mr. Bankes, the ancient member for Corfe 
Castle. After an elaborate inquiry by a committee, the sum of 
10,000/. was finally awarded to Dr. Jenner. If this adjudication 
were the whole result of the investigation, it might be well said, 
that his cause had failed. But the committee established two im- 
portant points: the vast utility and the originality of Dr. Jenner’s 
discovery. At this period, the memoirs break off, to be resumed, 
however, at a subsequent opportunity. 

Such was the man, such the great benefactor to his species, 
whose life Mr. Baron has undertaken to depict. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject of his volume—all the docu- 
ments and traditions which were possessed by the relations and 
friends of Dr. Jenner, have been placed at his disposal. He is, 
further, a professional man, and capable therefore of forming a 
sound opinion with respect to all points of importance, that may be 
involved in the history of Jenner and his labours. Materials too 
he had in abundance: indeed, he seems to have been so embar- 
rassed by the quantity, as to have lost altogether the power of 
giving them to his reader with the advantage of due order; a de- 
ect which takes considerably from the produce of his great dili- 
gence and ability. A little more display also, of the partiality 
which he evidently feels for the person of Dr. Jenner, and which 
is repressed out of a timid precautionary spirit, would not have 
made Mr. Baron a less useful, while it would have rendered him 
a far more interesting biographer. At the same time, takin 
the man himself—his peculiar iseel-Lete amount of. particulars 
concerning him, and the authenticity of the account into consi- 


deration, we cannot but hail this work as a highly important 
gift to society. 


4 
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Art. IX. De Vere; or, the Man of Independence. By the Author of 
Tremaine. 8vo. 4vols. London: Colburn. 1827. 


THERE are some minds that will think this novel a great deal too 
political, too extensively engrossed with affairs of state, which sel- 
dom appear to harmonise with the lighter interests of fiction. Such 
spirits, and we fear that amongst them may be found many of the 
softer sex, will shew De Vere no mercy. They will rail at him as 
excessively dull and prosaic; they will not perhaps be displeased 
with his Gisodisonion independence, until they find that it is car- 
ried to an extreme that endangers the happy consummation of the 
story ; but then they will be downright angry with him for it, and 
proclaim him to be unworthy of the angelic being who reigns like 
a load-star over these volumes. As to his good or ill fortune 
throughout the political and legal vicissitudes which attend him, 
they will not care one farthing about it, inasmuch as one little tea- 
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cup of scandal, the slightest hint in the world of a faux pas, has 
more charms for them, and, indeed, for the great mass of novel 
readers and magazine critics, than all the ministerial revolutions 
and intrigues that ever shook the recesses of Whitehall or Downing- 
Street. 

Then again there are so many conversations—discussions per- 
haps they will say—between statesmen, divines, men of sense and 
men of eccentricity, men of retirement and men of the world, and 
those debates, after the fashion of Tremaine, turn so much on sub- 
jects of great moral importance and utility, that they will bring 
against De Vere the same objections of gravity, sobriety, wisdom, 
and philosophy, with which they assailed his predecessor, and per- 
haps to a certain extent, not without the same effect. 

The great popularity of Tremaine, to which we are happy to 
remember that we were among the first to contribute, demon- 
strates, however, pretty clearly, that there is also an order of minds, 
including too the most refined and intelligent of the amiable part 
of the creation, who will look upon this picture, as they did upon 
that, in the light of a most precious legacy, from an artist of the 
very highest order. They will recognise in it the same opulent 
and varied genius, beaming upon every subject it touches with 
that fine, mellow, autumnal beauty of splendour, which so much 
endears to the imagination some of the landscapes of Claude and 
Rembrandt. Experience of life, not only in its higher and more 
brilliant colours, but also in its massive, and all its most touchin 
shades, speaks to us throughout this work in the earnest tone of a 
friend, who is truly solicitous for our ene and speaks in a 
tone often so persuasive, always so grace ul, so gentlemanly, and 
so engaging, that we unaffectedly pity the heart which it cannot 

enetrate, and lament the corruption which it cannot reform. 
ith this high purpose dignifying his labours, and exalting his 
talents far above the fame of the mere novelist, the author of De 
Vere combines much of that witchery of romance, which sheds so 
fascinating a spell around minds even of the most uncultivated 
order, but is peculiarly becoming and attractive, when we see it 
operating, unchecked and unreproved, upon a bright and pure 
intellect, polished by the most refined education, and resting on a 
heart so admirably attuned to all the kindly sensibilities of our 
nature, that nothing connected with the amelioration and felicity 
of his species, is indifferent to his feelings. 

Next to the conscious integrity, the unsullied virtue, which 
would appear to mark his life, it is impossible not to admire the 
motives which seem to have prompted such a writer to enter the 
arena of authorship. The leisure which he might have devoted to 
the pursuits of ambition, or to the gay occupations of pleasure, he 
has more beneficently, and we trust more wisely, dedicated to the 
service of his fellow men. He has chosen the best of all channels 
for diffusing his precepts, and for rendering them permanently 
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impressive. He saw that, from whatever reason, the age is a 
reading, and particularly a novel-reading age ; and he took advan- 
tage of that fixed ropensity for administering his moral medicine 
in a shape in sais. of all others, when properly managed, it is 
the most acceptable and effective. 

In the work before us, he has fortunately avoided the palpable 
error of Tremaine. There he dealt out his precepts in too didactic 
and elaborate a form: an entire volume contained little more than 
a dissertation upon theological and ethical questions of the gravest 
importance. But here the Christian philosopher, and we may add 
the statesman and the patriot, appear through his characters, 
often in action, sometimes in conversations, now and then in 
reflections; he seldom fails to apply his incidents to the great pur- 
pose which he has in view, but he does so with a great deal less of 
that formality, not to say ostentation, which was the reigning fault 
in Tremaine. Some may think that even yet he has something to 
correct, and a little more ¢act to acquire, in the blending of the 
utile with the dudci. But those who have the invaluable felicity of 
being endowed even with the slightest warmth of a religious tem- 
perament, instead of seeing any thing to blame, in his present 
mixed mode of conducting his subject, will on the contrary consider 
it, as we certainly do, the crowning character of the work. What 
is more natural, what more becoming, what is there in this world 
more soothing to the soul, than after being enraptured with a beau- 
teous landscape, to lift the eye to H1m who has spread the valley at 
our feet, and given us sensibilities to be delighted with the charms 
in which HE has mantled it! . 

But this, though the highest, is far from being the only attrac- 
tion of De Vere. The story, though interrupted often, and some- 
times provokingly so, is upon the whole well and most gracefully 
told. The commencement, the progress, and the winding up of 
that part of it, which all classes of readers will conspire in think- 
ing the most interesting—that which relates to the loves of the 
hero and the heroine—is narrated with a delicacy of expression, 
and conducted throughout with a degree of elegance and of re- 
serve, which we think quite unrivalled. The Lady Constance 
Mowbray, an heiress of the highest rank and expectations, sur- 
rounded by all the glitter and pride of fashionable life, yet appears 
before us, not indeed a perfect being, but superior to all the splen- 
dour by which she is encircled, a child of meekness, simplicity, 
sincerity, and goodness, who though attached to De Vere, from 
the beginning to the end of the work, never discloses her secret 
even to herself in any part of it. [tis just such a story of affection 
as a father would write, wherein a pious and beloved daughter 
shone as the most conspicuous figure. The language of the eyes is 
marked, those conclusions are insinuated which a lover would draw 
from a series of nameless little attentions, and which, without 
teazing the reader with actual disappointment, preserve him for a 
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while in a state of gentle and not disagreeable suspense. We know 
of course, being tolerably practised in such things, how the whole 
matter is to end from the very commencement ; ‘but yet there is an 
uncertainty about it, which leads us on expectantly from chapter 
to chapter, and towards the end rises in interest to a degree almost 
painful to bear, until the happiness of the parties is established. 

One of the principal arts of a novelist, and, we believe, one of 
his greatest difficulties, is, after bringing his hero and heroine to a 
tolerably good secret understanding in the beginning, to prevent 
them from marrying until he finds it convenient to approach the 
conclusion of his third, fourth, or fifth volume, as the case may 
happen to be. There must always be a stumbling block in the way; a 
father or mother adverse to the match, political differences between 
the families destined to be united, or such an inequality of fortune 
on one side, as would render the junction usadviedbla on the other. 
Any of these recipes will do very well for stopping a match during 
such time as the author may require, but in the present instance 
we have them all combined. 

The father of Constance, Lord Mowbray, is described as a noble- 
man, pre-eminently aristocratic, who, having been dedicated to 
office by his father, had made political ambition his idol, and had 
already attained to a seat in the cabinet, being placed at the head 
of an extensive and important department. fie was aman of no 
abilities, and a mere slave of the king and premier. Need it be 
added, that he was a Tory of the first water? His sister, the Lady 
Eleanor De Vere, was rather Whiggishly inclined. She is pre- 
sented to us as ‘a nbble gentlewoman, who, though little smiled 
upon by fortune, was intrenched in respectability of every kind.’ 
She had early lost her husband, General De Vere, in battle, and 
was left with two sons, the younger of whom, Mortimer (the elder 
having very seasonably mS this life), is to be our hero, havin 
for his sole fortune a small estate, scarcely sufficient to educate an 
support him. 

Shall we own it ?—this same Mortimer, though Whiggish too, is 
not at all a favourite of ours. We could not for the life of us 
shake hands with him. He is a haughty, stiff, impracticable sort 
of a country gentleman, constantly talking of his independence, 
and veiling himself within the mysteries of an exaggerated pride. 
He may have been an Adonis in person for aught we know, but 
we are half angry with the author for giving such a person to the 
angelic Constance. But it is time we should introduce the lady. 


‘It was at the ball of the Litchfield races that De Vere’s heart was 
doomed to meet its virgin encounter; and he was not the less excited, or 
the less pleased, from the circumstance that his admiration was kindled 
by an object, at the moment when he saw her, perfectly unknown to him. 

‘ He had arrived too late for the first day’s sport, or indeed to dine with 
his uncle, Lord Mowbray, as was expected. He dressed therefore at his 
inn, sending a compliment to his uncle, whom he said be would join in 
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the ball-room. To this he repaired, as dancing had begun; and as Lord 
Mowbray did not appear, and he was known to no one, he gave his eyes 
and ears to the dancers in pure lack of employment.’—vol. i, pp. 207, 208. 


After gazing on the dancers for some time, he 


‘longed more than ever for the arrival of his uncle’s party, when he 


beheld a young lady led up to the top of the dance, on whom he found his 


eye could not look without instant emotion. The most perfect form he 
had ever beheld, set off by the most graceful manner he had ever admired, 
challenged his curiosity, and gratified all his sentiment. Had she been 
plain, this would have been the instant effect upon one of De Vere’s parti- 
cular taste, which sought for its pleasure more in elegance of shape and 
address than even in beauty itself. But her face and features were illu- 


- mined with a meaning of such powerful expression; there were in them 


such sense and softness united, that a man of sense could not fail to ad- 
mire, a man of feeling, to love. 

‘ Her complexion might be said to be naturally pale, but.of such daz- 
zling fineness, that you hardly wished for colour, till it came. Then, in- 
deed, the animation which it caused, and_ the intelligence which flashed 
from a dark and languishing eye, gave her a loveliness of expression, such 
as we may suppose to belong to the angels. Luckily, the least exercise, 
and even the play of her mind in conversation, always called up this beau- 
tiful colour. 

‘ De Vere was upon his legs in a moment. He had no eyes, but for this 
lovely vision—for such it seemed. He could not even ask her name, so 
much was he fixed; for, from being all eye, he could find no tongue. 
When she began to move, his peculiar taste was peculiarly pleased; for 
never were grace and dignity so exemplified. Perhaps, she might have 
been thought too serious in her dancing by those who did not, like De 
Vere, mark the elasticity of her foot, and a something, as the strain of the 
music changed, which amounted almost to playfulness. 

‘Those who may have seen the dancing of the Ladies L ,in their 
girlhood, or of Lady Eleanor F , can alone have an idea of it, by sup- 
posing the beautiful style of each united. It is this perfection of cheer- 
fulness and grace conjoined, which our critical neighbours over the water 


have, with a happiness of language, described under the phrase of “de 
beau tranquille.” 


‘ De Vere followed her from the top of the dance to the bottom, and from 
the bottom to the top, and was pleased to observe the respect which, when 
modest retenue is joined with grace, attends upon it almost as by a natural 
law. The rural thanes and their families opened every where to give her 
place, all apparently actuated with the same admiration as De Vere. It 
seemed, indeed, as she floated through the mazes of the figure, that all 
were content to acknowledge her superiority, and gazed upon her as if she 


had been 








‘“‘ A fairy vision 
Of some gay creature of the element, 
That 1’ the colours of the rainbow lives, 
And plays i’ the plighted clouds.” : 
_* We may suppose how this told upon the senses of De Vere ; nor were 
his eyes charmed more than his mind, on observing the easy, yet correct 
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attention with which she listened to the conversation of her partner. De 
Vere envied him much for his then lot, and not a little for a certain tour- 
nure of fashionable self-consequence, which seemed only the result of ac- 
knowledged superiority in rank and manners, and to which a few years 
seniority to De Vere in age, gave some little addition. 

‘ It was hence (and he saw it with something like envy), that he thought 
the lady listened with a mixture of deference, as well as pleasure, to his 
conversation. It is astonishing what sensations of unaccountable rivalry 
(for they were no less), this caused to De Vere. 

‘He knew nothing about the passion of love, and as little of the nature 
of his own feeling. He only knew that the beauty he had admired, seemed 
of so superior an order, that he could have kissed the ground she so lightly 
touched, and still more the airy foot that touched it.’—vol. i, pp. 211—215. 


This is indeed an enchanting description. No wonder that De 
Vere was caught at once, and that his joy was measureless, when he 
discovered that she was no less a person than the lady Constance 
Mowbray, his own beautiful cousin. We must finish the picture. 


‘A penetration, far beyond her years, yet mingled with the greatest 
goodness, and a cheerfulness amounting sometimes even to archness, had 
at least equal claims on his admiration. Upon a first approach, especially 
if alone, there was that look of sedateness, if not of languor, which always 
attends the beautiful oval of countenance, and forms what appears a pen- 
sive brow. But the abord over, and conversation begun (if to her liking), 
the look of seriousness was lost, and tints of such glowing animation 
lighted up a mouth of rose and ivory mixed, in such beautiful play, that 
no two faces could seem so variable (I had almost said so unlike) as that 
of the individual, but always lovely Constance. Do I paint from fancy ? 
Alas! No!—TI have seen it! loved it! lost it! 

‘ It was hence that in the world, Constance had two characters. She 
was for ever elegant and beautiful, because she could not change her 
nature ; always self. possessed, because always full of sense; but the cha- 
racter of her beauty, and, by consequence of her mind, was very differently 
estimated. To persons who, from having no character, were indifferent to 
her, or still more if possessing one that excited her dislike, she was loft 
and distant. But to those she approved, and much more if she loved 
them, how delightfully did she display her nature, in a softness mixed with 
cheerfulness, which few could withstand! It was this that formed her 
peculiar charm, and.seemed a perpetual May, spreading sunshine and 
breathing balm on all around. In truth she was a creature formed alike 
to give lustre to a throne, or bless the seclusion of the humblest lover.’— 
vol. i, pp. 222, 223. 


De Vere’s connection with the Mowbray family, and the con- 
tiguity of his seat at Talbois, to that of Mowbray Castle, gave 
him many opportunities of seeing Constance again, which it may 
be supposed were not lost upon him. In fact they were at once 
upon terms of intimacy, as will appear from a conversation which 
we shall quote, after describing a certain dairy-house that has 
taken a great hold on our fancy. 


‘ There was, at Castle Mowbray, a dairy-house which De Vere’s mother, 
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in the days of her favour with her father, had been allowed to erect. It 
was not of marble, nor were the dishes porcelain, such as befit a quality 
dairy, in which a little fortune is sunk for ever, to enable some duchess to 
play at milkmaids for an hour, It reared a pretty, but moderate front, on 
the green bank of a warbling brook, that glided through the park, tribu- 
tary to the Trent. Hazels and copse-wood fringed its lower border, while 
some lofty acacias prevented injury from the meridian sun. A plot of 
velvet turf surrounded the house, and this again was bordered with flowers, 
whose sweetness was fed upon by a thousand bees. There were, at least, a 
score of hives, from which this favourite spot was as often called the 
apiary, as the dairy. From the murmuring of the stream, the hum of the 
insects, and the otherwise happy quiet of the whole scene, it was a place 
where Virgil might have sung till he forgot himself in sleep.’—vol. 1, pp. 
224, 225, 


This said dairy-house had been a favorite with De Vere’s mother, 
the Lady Eleanor; it had been renovated under the care of Con- 
stance, particularly one small room, a garden parlour, to which 
she would often retire, particularly in the heat of the day, to store 
her mind by study. 


‘ This, however, did not at all interfere with either her admiration or her 
enjoyment of the fine old seat of her ancestors, the castle itself. Without, 
there was a magnificent terrace, almost equal to Windsor or Belvoir, from 
the vastness and beauty of its view. Within, the proud towers and mas- 
sive walls which overhung the park, and which every traveller stopped to 
view and longed to visit, were the containing boundaries of suites of apart- 
ments, furnished in all the costiliness of ancient splendour. 

‘ “ You love all this, ma cousine,” said Mortimer to her, one day, when 
she was admiring the spaciousness of the ancient guard-room, now 
converted into a saloon, and hung with the gayest colours of Gobeline 
tapestry. 

‘¢¢ T do,” said she, “‘ and so well, that I would wish to fill it better than 
than with so small a party as ours. We seem lost in it.” 

‘«< But yet you love the dairy-house?” observed Mortimer, with some- 
thing like scrutiny. ' 

‘Oh, dear! yes; love it dearly. My garden-room is charmingly 
finished, and I give you leave now to see it whenever, and as soon as you 
please. In fact, 1 want your opinion. But then I love this too,” (and 
she looked round with pleasure). ‘‘ Indeed, as its inhabitant, I should be 
sorry not to prefer it.” 

« «¢ As its present mistress, and destined owner, I should be sorry too,” 
said Mortimer. ‘In other times you would have kept a little court here, 
and been ‘ the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. ’” 

‘ « That would have been delightful,” said Constance ; ** and we would 
have had tournaments, and you should have been my knight.” 

‘«¢ Gladly,” answered De Vere; “ but what should we then have done 
with the dairy-house ? ” 

‘<¢It would have made an excellent hermitage,” answered Constance, 
‘and I would have gone there every day to tell my beads, confess, and be 
happy.” 

** And return to be happy at the castle?” 
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«« And why not 2”’ asked Constance. 

‘*“ True,” said Mortimer, and his countenance somehow or another 
clouded. 

‘ Resuming, after a pause, Constance proceeded ,— 

‘« 7 don’t understand you, Mortimer, this morning, Do you think it 
wrong’ to love the honours of a castle, even though one may love a dairy 
too ?” 

*“ Heaven forbid!” replied De Vere, with fervour, “‘ especially in one 
so formed to grace it.” 

‘“‘ Nay, that is not what I meant,” said Constance; “but I own I 
should like our tastes to agree.” 

«« They do,” answered Mortimer, ‘‘ I delight in the dairy-house, so do 
you.” 

‘« Ay! but I delight in the castle too, and so ought you.” 

‘« The castle is not mine,” replied De Vere. 

‘« But you would like it if it were!” 

“<< T suppose I should.” 

‘« And give fétes and balls, and do all that the lord of a castle should 
do? I am persuading papa to do this, and hope to succeed.” 

‘ “Quite right,” said Mortimer, thoughtfully. 

‘« And you must stay and assist us,” said Copstance, ‘‘ and contrive a 
pageant, as in the days of old we were talking of: but mind, not with that 
grave brow.” 


; ‘*¢ Pageants are for courts,” replied De Vere, ‘“‘ and I am afraid 
am———.” 

‘ «¢ A bad courtier,” interrupted Constance. ‘‘ Papa himself says so ; 
and, indeed, I thought you so myself, and was almost angry that you 
would not stay in town when I came to be presented, though you had 
never seen me before.” 

‘ « And did you like the court, Constance ?” 

‘ « Like it is a strong word,” answered his cousin; ‘‘ but I admired it: 
I thought it elegant and splendid.” 

‘ « And you love elegance and splendour ?” 

‘ «« Why, yes, in their proper places, such as the Drawing Room; and 
especially when I think of the gracious and graceful looks of her to whom 
I went to pay my duty.” 

‘ «¢ She adorns her high station,” observed Mortimer, “‘ as you, my fair 
cousin, will yours. I only wish you may be as happy as you are rich and 
fair, and as I am sure you deserve to be.” 

‘So saying, he rather abruptly left her, not a little surpriséd, indeed 
puzzled, to make out many things he had said ; and still more the particu- 
larity of manner with which he had said them. 

‘ Mortimer, however, went straight to the dairy-house, and on the 
strength of the leave that had been given, sought out his cousin’s garden- 
room, in which, what struck him most, was the appropriateness of its 
fitting. There was no costliness or splendour; and though every thing was 
elegant as well as useful, the elegance was of the most unexpensive kind. It 
seemed as if its inhabitant had just left it. Books lay open upon the 
table, and a Spanish guitarre, with its broad ribbon rested, as if just laid 
down on a chair, on which a collection of Modinos, Notturnos, and Segui- 
dillas, was carelessly thrown by its side. The window, which was case- 
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mented, and enriched with some old painted glass, was open, and let in a 
delicious song of birds: while both the eye and the ear were delighted by 
a reach of the brook, which ran playfully, sparkling and foaming, beneath. 

‘ De Vere took a chair which had been placed in the very properest point 
of view, but had to remove a volume of Sévigne’s Letters, before he could 
sit down. It opened at one, which detailed Madame de Maintenon’s re- 
flections on the melancholy grandeur of the court. The occasion was the 
marriage of Mademoiselle d’Orleans with the King of Spain, and these 
passages had been marked by the pencil of Constance. 

‘« Tels sont les noirs chagrins qui voltigent autourdu trone. Qui 
pourroit voir, sans étre ému, les rages des ambitieux, les désespoirs des 
favorites, dans le tems que leurs places paroissent si miraculeuses ;. les 
tristes ennuies des dames de Versailles, dont peut étre la plus enviée, n’est 
pas la plus exempte? Concluons que dans ce pays pour peu de grandeur 
qu’on ait, on en a toujours plus que de bonheur.” 

‘ De Vere was struck deeply with the sentiment, and fell into a fit of 
musing, not merely on the sentiment itself, but on what Constance thought 
of it. That she had thought of it much, was clear, for she had noted the 
passage, with her own pretty hand, and in the same pretty hand appeared 
Onthe paper she had used as a marker in the book, the following little 
extract from another French writer. 


‘ « N’avez vous pas souvent aux lieux infréquentes, 
Rencontré tout a coup ces aspects enchantes 
Qui suspendent vos pas, dont l’image cherie, 
Vous jette en une douce, et longue reverie ?” 


‘«¢ What a charm is there in this,” exclaimed De Vere, as he sallied 
into the little garden, and let himself down an abrupt short path, to the 
side of the brook, the murmur of which never seemed so soothing. 

‘«< T never will part with these lines.—And yet what have I to do with 
them?” added he, safely lodging them in his pocket-book. ‘* Notwith- 
standing these sentiments, she loves the court, of which she is so formed 
to be the ornament, while I am not born to be a courtier.” ’—vol. i., pp. 
226—232. 


The consequences of many such téte a tétes as this may easily be 
imagined. But an interruption was soon to be given to them, 
as Lord Mowbray had very different and much higher views for 
his daughter, co Big on presenting her to one of his superior col- 
leagues in office, he found that she had made an immediate and a de- 
cisive impression upon his lordship. The character of this same 
Cleveland is strongly delineated. Possessing greater influence in the 
cabinet than Lord Mowbray, his ambition is of a more elevated de- 
scription. The master also of a considerable fortune, he conceived 
that he had no more to do in order to win the hand of Constance, 
than to throw himself at her feet. But, although in this he finds 
that he is deplorably mistaken, yet more from a desire of conquest, 
than any impulse of affection, he resolves to persevere-in his suit to 
the last: He of course discovers in a glance that De Vere is 
already high in the lady’s favour; not so high, he thought, how- 
ever, but that he might be easily supplanted by the superior rank, 
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fortune, and pretensions of a minister of state. It was at the 
castle that Cleveland first saw her, during a visit at that period 
of the year when London is abandoned, and the country mansions 
of the great witness the renewal of those scenes of hospitality, 
for which our ancestors were scarcely more celebrated than the 
thanes of our own day. 

Of such a scene our author takes advantage, in order to shew up 
a group of county characters, which he does a effect in the 
highest style. First on the list, appears a certain Mrs. Oldbury, 
the whimsical wife of a prebendary of Litchfield, ‘one of those 
amiable little aristocrats of a cathedral town, who is always most 
exact in enforcing the line of separation, between the provincial 
beau monde of the Close, and the vulgar thriving people composing 
the trading part of the city.’ Next figures a Mr. Freshville, a new 
man of fortune, whose foible it was to play double to Lord Cleve- 
land, at least in his dress, for the accomplishment of which 
notable purpose he employed his Lordship’s tailor, and gave him 
general orders to supply him with exact counterparts of ever 
habiliment made for his noble customer. We know, ourselves, half 
a dozen such imitators in the world; thep ortrait is evidently from 
the life. Then come Mrs. Partridge and her two daughters--a 
personage, who, like the Lady Lydia Loller of Addison, had the 
misfortune to be “a lady of quality married to a commoner.” 
She also, and her companions, are pourtrayed from the life ; there 
is no great assembly without such a trio. We must make 
room for the description of “the girls ;” it is an exquisite piece 
of badinage. 


‘The face of one at least was blooming, and the figures of both tall 
and striking; of all which advantages they seemed to be fully sensible. 
There was, however, a difference between them. For, while Miss Ze- 
phyrina, the youngest, was sweet seventeen, the eldest, Miss Partridge, 
was at that uneasy (we had almost said unhappy) age, when the world 
pronounces a lady’s girlhood to be gone, and the patient is not disposed 
to agree in the decision. What that age is, we dare not say; for it is 
different in different subjects, and every one must apply it for herself. 
“Il n’y a qu'un printems dans l'année,” says an old French proverb—and 
Miss Partridge thought so too; but then she also thought that the printems 
lasted longer with her than it did with any bodyelse. In short, that bloom 
and alacrity of spirit, which render a young girl so charming to herself and 
others, had left her; and she had not (yet) acquired those other graces, 
from sense and manner, which, by making a woman more estimable, cause 
her to be infinitely more attracting. 

‘ Nothing pleased the elder Miss Partridge so much as when she was 
classed with her sister, under the name of “ the girls.” She was fond of 
telling stories wherein her father would say, “‘ Come along, gerls ;” or talk 
of his girls ; and she was even once known to be civil for ten minutes to a 
man she had determined to cut, because she heard he had spoken of her 
as a “ charming girl.” 

‘ These sisters advanced with a quick step, laughing loudly with one 
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another, and staring through their glasses at the persons who made way 
for them, to the right and left.’-—vol. ii., pp. 45, 46. 

From the Partridges we must pass to other game—for the whole 
scene is in truth a human chase of the most stirring description, 
where one folly is suffered to rise upon the wing after another, that 
the shaft may the more keenly pierce it as it flies. 


‘ Another gentleman now approached the forbidden circle, who occa- 
sioned still greater dismay, not only to the Partridge family, but to some 
of the male wizards who defended it. This was Sir Bertie Brewster, 
another ambitieux, whom Le Sage has described as one of those bons 
roturiers whom the king converts into a “‘ mauvais gentilhomme, par 
d’excellentes lettres de noblesse.” And yet, if originality of design and 
perseverance in pursuing it, can entitle a man to the praise of genius, he 
was one of the most considerable geniuses of the age. 

‘ This gentleman, being the son of a great manufacturer of that day, 
was, for his sins, smitten with the love of great people, and the court. 
How to get among them was a question which might have puzzled a less 
aspiring man than himself: however, his father being dead, his first step 
was to dispose of all his commercial concerns; his next, to whitewash 
himself as well as he could by a title. He tried in vain for a baronetcy ; 
but luckily being made sheriff of the county, where, among the potteries, 
he had an estate, he succeeded for a knighthood. It was going up with 
an address, that first kindled his love for the court, which he worshipped 
afterwards like an idol. No levée, or drawing-room, scarcely ever took 
place without seeing him, sometimes in embroidery, sometimes in his 
militia coat, surrounded by persons of superior rank, not one of whom he 
knew, much less dared speak to. 

‘ Here, however, he had a resource which we confess was original, and 
bespoke that felicitous genius on which we have so deservedly compli- 
mented him. For he fell upon the happy expedient of engaging in a sort 
of make-believe acquaintance, by inducing people to suppose that he saw 
friends at a distance whom he did not see, and received bows which he did 
not receive. With these, therefore, he pretended to engage in an inter- 
change of nods and smiles; nay, a ‘‘ How do you do, my Lord?” has 
frequently been heard to escape him in a low voice, as if he could not 
prevent it, though the noble addressee was (luckily for Sir Bertie) so far 
off that he knew he could not hear him. 

‘But there was another still finer trait in his history, which made us both 
call and think him a man of genius: we mean the manner in which he 
acquired the aristocratic Christian name of Bertie, by which he was latterly 
known. We say latterly, because (believe it who will) the name given 
him by his plain and primitive godfathers, was the plain and primitive one 
of Bartholomew; of which growing ashamed, somewhere about his seven- 
and-twentieth year, he actually applied to the bishop of the diocese to 
know whether it might not be changed, and was mortified to be told that 
no power in Christendom could effect it. He therefore made a virtue of 
necessity, and remembering that in his extreme youth, the long, old, scrip- 
tural Bartholomew had been, per syncopen, shortened into Barty, the tran- 
sition from that to the noble name of Bertie was so easy, that he contrived 
not only to call himself, but to make his friends designate him also, by 
that high-sounding appellation. He was even knighted by it by the sove- 
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reign, and was so recorded in the Heralds’ College, when the fees came to be 
paid: and thus originally vamped up, he was now universally known by 
the name of Sir Bertie Brewster. 

‘ Upon the whole, this personage reaped some of the benefit which surely 
his genius and perseverance deserved; for, by dint of his regular appear- 
ances at court, he at least got his name enrolled in those high lists of 
fame—the lists of the persons who frequented the drawing-room. He 
even obtained a bowing acquaintance with two or three old lords, one of 
them absolutely of the bed chamber.’—vol. ii, pp. 53—56. 


It is cruel, perhaps, and not very creditable to us to admit the 
fact, that Sir Bertie is a particular friend of our own, and that the 
portrait is literally correct as far as it goes. He once wrote an 
article for this journal, as he thought it supreme ton to have it to say 
that he has of late taken a literary turn; it was really not a bad 
effort for a knight, but he mentioned his high connexions, and his 
own name init so often as a patron of letters and the arts, that we 
have been obliged to postpone its insertion. He still thinks it will 
appear, and lives upon the flattering anticipation of all the celebrity 
which it will bring him. He has actually thrown two very com- 
fortable rooms into one, for the purpose of seeing all the foreign 
and domestic literaires and savans, who are to congratulate him on 
the occasion. Now, how does this vanity affect us? We think it 
pleasant beyond all description. We are amused in the nignest 
degree with the fellow; for though he well knows that we know 
him, as if he were turned inside out, yet he is fully persuaded 
that we believe him to be the personal friend of every great man of 
the day; that he is already a member of all the blue-stocking 
coteries at the west end of the town, and that not a mouse can stir 
at St. James’s, without running into his trap. 

It is with regret we find ourselves obliged to pass over the festi- 
vities of the castle, in honour of the birth-day of the engaging 
Constance. There is no sacrifice that we would not willingly make 
in order to attend her, while doing the honours of her castle, for 
she is a favourite with us of the very first order. We would par- 
ticularly glance at the masque, so happily introduced, so charm- 
ingly executed ; but as the reader must, if he has a spark of taste, 
get a copy of De Vere for himself, and moreover read it, once a year 
at least, for the next forty years of his life (may he live a thou- 
sand!) we must refer him to the volume itself, as we are warned, 
by the growing size of this paper, to proceed to graver matter. 

We have said, that there is a great deal of politics in this novel. 
We own that they form, to our minds, by no means the least in- 
teresting portion of it: for, besides the common value which they 
might possess, as affording a well wrought picture of a ministerial 
revolution, at an epoch supposed to be dated towards the close of 
the last century ; they are, in many instances, remarkable, for the 
singular felicity and force of prediction, with which they apply to 
the glorious changes that have, within the last month, actually 
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taken place in the British cabinet. It would seem as if the 
author had written these passages in his work but a day or two 
ago, and had determined, with himself, to take every opportunity 
of celebrating the fortunate ascendancy, which Mr. Canning and 
his friends have just attained. in the government. We are no 
adulators of any man, or of any party; but we have not seen the 
person, in town or country, who really loves old England, and de- 
sires to see her name shine out as a beacon of liberty and know- 
ledge to all the world, whose heart has not swollen with unutterable 
pride and delight, when hearing or speaking of Mr. Canning’s 
victory. It is the victory of light over darkness; the triumph of 
intelligence and justice, over prejudice and corruption; it has 
already arrested* the insane resuscitation of that despotism which 
slept, but was not, until now, utterly slain in France ; it has made 
the tyrant of the Peninsula tremble on his tottering throne ; it will 
strengthen materially the protection already afforded to the infant 
republics of Spanish America, and dissipate all doubts, as to their 
future destiny. A steady liberal policy, both at home and abroad, 
will free our councils from the vacillation and inconsistency to which 
they were necessarily exposed, while two principles, the good and 


. the evil, contended with each other for the helm of the state ; and 


the empire, regenerated and disincumbered of the incubus which so 
long oppressed it in the shape of the Eldonites, will start anew in 
the race of industry and glory, cheered by the admiration and 
shouts of the civilised portion of mankind. 

The subject has led us away ; but, notwithstanding the general 
and elaborate disclaimer in the preface, we cannot but think, that 
the author was thoroughly prepared, by his knowledge of political 

arties, for the revolution that has taken place ; and that although 

is Duke of Oldcastle, and his Lord Cleveland, may be intended ra- 
ther as representatives in the abstract of the old Tory prejudices, 
intrigues, incapacity, and attachment to office; yet, that his Mr. 
Wentworth is certainly meant for Mr. Canning. Let the reader 
judge. 

‘It is not easy to describe this able and accomplished person. His 
mind was an assemblage of all that could excite, and all that could soothe; 
his heart, the seat of an ambition, belonging, as it were to himself; equall 
above stooping to court or people, and which no fear of either could 
affright. 

With all this, his feelings were attuned to friendship, and his intellect 
to the pleasures of elegant cultivation. Thus he shone alike in the tumult 
of party, and the witchery of letters. In these last, he had been beautifully 
distinguished, and had had many amiable associates, before he acquired 
his political eminence. 

‘ In the senate, his eloquence was like a mountain river, taking its rise 





* The ministers of Charles X. have withdrawn the odious project of 
law on the press. 
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from reason, but swelling its impetus by a thousand auxiliary streams of 
wit and imagination, which it gathered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult 
to say whether his wit, or his reasoning predominated ; for such was the 
effect of both united, that never was reason so set off by wit, or wit so sus- 
tained by reason. The one was a running fire, flashing from right to left 
over the whole field of argument, so as to embarrass and paralyze his an- 
tagonists ; while the other, when seriousness was resumed, struck down 
every thing that opposed, with the force of thunder. * 

‘ But he had a more powerful recommendation still to the favour of his 
auditors, whether in the senate or elsewhere. His politics, as his heart, 
were truly, I might say insularly, British; and though he contemplated 
and understood the Continent, as well as any, and better than most who 
went before him; of the Continent it was his principle to steer clear, 
except in so far as it was connected with Britain. This did not fail to 
‘* buy him golden opinions with all sorts of persons;” and he wound up 
all by a staunch adherence to his personal friends, not one of whom he 
had ever been known to fail, or to abandon. This made him the most 
loved for his own sake, of all the leaders of his time out of the House, 
while in it he reigned without struggle or compeer,—nihil simile aut se- 
cundum. 

‘ Yet, superior as Mr. Wentworth was in all these respects, he was 
kept, strange to say, from rising to the highest point, by the influence »r 
intrigues of far less gifted rivals. Men wondered at this, but (happily for 
the repose of mankind) the times are over when a man who could not rule 
by other means, did not scruple, if he could, to seize the government by 
force, and awe even his prince into dangerous compliances. 

‘ Mr. Wentworth knew this, but, even in other times, would never have 
attempted to go so far, and he therefore contented himself at present with a 
second place. 

‘ This, at the time we write of, was the less irksome, because the high 
quality and worth, and still more, the long habit of being considered the 
leader of his party, which belonged to the Premier, induced the submis- 
sion of all to his authority, without a murmur. 

‘ Every body, however, foresaw, from what has been stated, that the 
premier’s resignation would occasion a contest for the succession, which 
might shake the administration to its centre: and Mr. Wentworth was 
not a man to submit to hold a second rank under any other living 

rson. 

‘Such, then, was the public character of this accomplished man ; and 
there were not wanting those who observed, in his connection with great 
families, in the spread of himself among all men of parliamentary power, 
and particularly in the attachment of the young men of rising talents to 
his person, a promise of future strength, which might one day influence 
the fate of the empire. 

‘ Mr. Wentworth’s public dinners were frequent and thronged, and in 
them he displayed all the felicity of his wit, and all the conciliation of his 
manner. But the delight of his secret heart was in banquets far more 
select, and far more happy. These were his private parties, with men 
who were either independent of politics, or with whom politics did not 
form the first passion of their minds ; men who were of kindred with 
himself in every thing that could charm the taste, or enlighten the under- 
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standing. With these, he continued still occasionally to live, although 
often separated from them by that which separates all who are not linked 


in the same pursuit—the struggles of ambition, and the tumults of party.’ 
—vol. ii., pp. 201—204, 


We need hardly add that, in the progress of the story, the 
struggle here foreseen, is described a’shaving taken place; and that 
Mr. Wentworth and his friends become the patriotic and popular 
rulers of the state. We repeat, that the coincidence of this pre- 
diction, with the facts which have since occurred, is very remark- 
able, and places the sagacity and political knowledge of the author 
in a pecuharly striking point of view. 

We could wish that we had space for several charming descrip- 
tions of rural scenery, which occur particularly in the second and 
third volumes—the more charming, as they are clothed in the most ‘ 
simple and apposite language, touched here and there, as almost 
all the pages are, with a gleam of that sunshine of the soul, which 
emanates from a rightly constituted and most virtuous heart. One 
little fault we find in some of these, and, now and then, in other 
passages of this work, that the author peeps out too often in his 
own person ; thus producing that sort of unwelcome effect, which 
is felt when the prompter of the stage speaks so loud, or shews 
himself beyond his side-scene so far, that the audience may hear 
orsee him. Pro tanto it weakens the delusion. 

The author has, also, a habit of commenting, in his own person, 
upon the conduct or the language of his characters; as thus :— 
: We by no means give these reflections as just. But they exempli- 
fied how easily, when the mind is under any commanding impres- 
sion, the judgment will take its tinge from the colouring of the 
mind.’ Not to speak of the verbal inelegance of the latter sen- 
tence, the observation is inartificial, and betrays a want of tact. 
The author should have had more confidence in the judgment and 
penetration of his reader, and allowed him to make this, and all 
such critical reflections, for himself. : 

The course of the story removes De Vere as the companion of 
Wentworth from England, for two or three months, which they 
spend romancing among the Pyrennees. The account given of 
their tour, not only imparts variety to the work, but, hacknied as 
all such themes now are, even enhances its attractions. It was 
quite in character, that two such travellers should be detained a 
while on their way, in the neighbourhood of the village of Villete, 
once the abode of Bolingbroke during his exile. But we were 
hardly prepared for the fresh and cheerful gladness of spirit, with 
which they seek and enjoy adventures among the Pyrennees. When 
we next go that way, we shall certainly make it a point to visit La 
Chataignerie, and hope to find the Boniface of that pleasant inn, 
Francois, and his beloved Catalina, with a numerous family around 
them. The valley itself is worth a visit; but when such good 
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things are to be had there, as ‘a table, spread with a clean damask 
cloth, and silver spoons,’ with a dish of smoking trout, opposed to a 
venison pie, of Catalina’s manufacture, and flanked by amber and 
purple flasks of a generous vintage, we fancy that it will afford a 
faint idea of Elysium. The story of Rivers, too, ‘the man of ima- 
gination,’ adds to the sweet associations of the scene. It is told 
ina gay, eloquent, abrupt, masterly style—it is the sketch of a 
Corregio. 

But we dare say, the gentle reader is now very much inclined to 
ask what has become of the Lady Constance all this time ? Dead ? 
or married? or in love? or out of love? in her house in town? or 
at the castle? Poor Constance! After reigning a season in Lon- 
don, as the very gem of fashion, the Cynosure of all eyes; after 
being teazed by Cleveland, and worried by her father to listen to 
his suit, she retires to the country disgusted with all mankind, 
save that father, and—De Vere. Lord Mowbray dies, and she 
succeeds to all his estates. An incident somewhat melo-dramatic, 
places Cleveland in possession of a document, which enables him 
to dispute her possession of some ten thousand a-year of her pro- 
perty ; and in vain he attempts to use it as an argument in favour 
of his proposals. The matter is put into Chancery; and after 
going through a course, somewhat more expeditious than probabi- 
lity can reconcile with the late constitution of that tribunal, it 
appears, that the disputed estates really belong to De Vere. This 
occurrence, which, one would naturally think, consummated the 
hopes of that ‘independent’ gentleman at once, particularly when 
he has good reason to know, that Constance is true to her first im- 
pressions in his favour, goes nearly to blow up the whole train prema- 
turely, and to set all the parties by the ears. De Vere recoils from 
the possession of the property; and, good man! looks upon him- 
self as the robber of the lady! Her good sense, and her contempt 
for the whole subject, recover matters ; and all obstacles being re- 
moved, after a great deal of stupid and unnecessary endeavours on 
the part of the hero to exhibit a superhuman purity of ‘ indepen- 
dence,’ the pair are made happy. 





Art. X. 1. Constable's Miscellany. Vols. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 12mo. 
3s. 6s.each. Edinburgh: Constable & Co. 1827. 

2. The Library of Useful Knowledge, published under the Superintend- 
ence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Three 
Parts. 8vo. Stitched. 6d.each. London: Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy. 1827. 

3. The Library of the People. Four Parts. 8vo. 6d. each. London: 
Knight & Lacey. 1827. 


In a former number* we noticed in a detailed manner, the first 
volume of Constable’s Miscellany, when we took occasion to com- 


> * See M. R., vol. i., p. 126. 
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mend the liberal and useful motives which dictated the design of 
that publication, and bestowed our praises on the manner in which 
its plan, so far as it was developed, had been carried into execu- 
tion. This very excellent undertaking received a temporary check 
from the effects of the late eraneces: Smt to which the affairs 
of Messrs. Constable, in common with those of many other ve 
deserving persons, were exposed, and which it is lamentable to 
think, fell upon them with a severity proportioned to their liberal 
and enterprising projects. We are glad, however, to see the Mis- 
cellany resumed, and to hear that it is eminently successful. 

Since our first notice, four additional volumes have issued from 
the press. In volumes 2 and 3, Captain Hall’s interesting voyages 
are continued. The 4th volume is occupied with narratives of 
various Adventures in the Southern Ocean by British Seamen, the 
attraction of which cannot be overrated. The Memoirs of the Mar- 
chioness De la Roche-Jaqueline form the 5th volume. With 
respect to this last publication, we own we were not prepared for 
its early, and as we think, referring to the list of the General Mis- 
cellany, premature appearance. However, the story, independ- 
ently of its inherent beauty and interest, comes before us with the 
strong recommendation of a preface, from the graceful and spirited 
pen of Sir Walter Scott. All the various productions, which we 
have just indicated, are so universally and justly popular, that we 
are exempted from any other duty than that of simply recording 
their titles, | 

Whilst such very laudable and successful efforts are in progress, 
to open a source of literary entertainment for those who are obliged 
to the use of economy, in the attainment of even the most solid 
recreation, a very powerful means of dispersing useful instruction 
amongst the same class has been put in motion. A society has 


just been instituted for the ‘ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 


The object of this body is very accurately stated in its name. The 
practical means which it has prescribed to itself for carrying that 
object into effect, appear to us to be admirably suited to their end. 
The society proposes to issue periodical treatises on the various 
branches of human knowledge not connected with Controversial 
Divinity :—it will model its instruction in such a manner, as that 
it shall be accessible, not merely to the pockets, but to the compre- 
hension of almost all persons. The indispensable necessity of per- 
spicuity in those treatises cannot be too much insisted on. It 1s of 
little avail, that the production is placed within reasonable reach 
of the mechanic, if he is afterwards unable to understand its con- 
tents. One wonders at the systematic neglect with which this 
great accessary to the diffusion of knowledge is treated, not merely 
in our places of education, but in those voluntary efforts of the 
ren which profess to be correctives of the defects of teachers. 

et it be a rule, never absent from the minds of the literary officers 
in the employment of this Society, to take it for granted, that their 
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readers know nothing whatever of the subject on which they are 
writing. In an opposite description of practice will be found at 
once a key to explain, why it is that in this country so small a 
quantum of the education of its inhabitants can be obtained from 
the unassisted perusal of books. 

Of the practical operations of the Society we are enabled to form 
the happiest anticipations. We see amongst its subscribers, and 
its executive committee, men, whose names are scarcely ever 
brought before the public view, except it is to presage some work 
of great and general utility to their species. We have also in our 
possession, three specimens of their productions, which they intend 
shall form part of the Library of Useful Knowledge. The first is a 
preliminary tract, on the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of 
Science—the second on Hydrostatics, and the last on Hydraulics. 
Fame ascribes at least the first of these performances to the pen of 
Mr. Brougham. The strongest circumstantial evidence is in 
favour of the report. No man, almost, but the learned gentleman 
himself, was master of such a various collection of intellectual trea- 
sure as this treatise exhibits; and there was no second man in the 
kingdom who could have, with such admirable art, analysed as it 
were his wealth, and sent it forth in a form at once the simplest, 
the most convenient, the most ready of access, that it was possible 
to contrive for the use of the uninformed. The mysterious Beantios 
of the exact sciences are unfolded—the attractive curiosities of 
natural philosophy are there laid open to view, and the application 
of that science to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is en- 
forced in a manner calculated to impose upon the most careless 
mind, the necessity of engaging itself farther in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Mr. Brougham feels it no longer necessary to argue, 
in general, in favour of the advantages of education; his own 
labours in the House of Commons, and his published writings, have 
rendered what was once a keenly disputed proposition, a self- 
evident maxim, that is no longer opposed except by a feeble and 
disconcerted band of adversaries. But in dwelling, as he does, on 
the advantages and pleasures of science, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the overwhelming reasons which he furnishes for the 
adoption of a general and concurrent exertion of the more wealth 
portion of society, for the purpose of imparting knowledge to those, 
whose less fortunate situation disables them from procuring it for 
themselves. The first use of learning science, he shews, is to make 
men more skilful, more expert and useful in the particular kinds of 
work by which they are to earn their bread, and by which they are 
to make it go far and taste well, when earned. 


‘ But another use of such knowledge to handicraftsmen and common 
labourers is equally obvious: it gives every man a chance, according to 
his natural talents, of becoming an improver of the art he works at, and 
even a discoverer in the sciences connected with it. He is daily handling 
the tools and materials with which new experiments are to be made ; and 
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daily witnessing the operations of nature, whether in the motions and 
pressures of bodies, or in their chemical actions on each other. All oppor- 
tunities of making experiments must be unimproved, all appearances must 
pe unobserved, if he has no knowledge of the principles; but with this 
nowledge he is more likely than another person to strike out something 
new which may be useful in art, or curious or interesting in science. 
Very few great discoveries have been made by chance, and by ignorant 
persons—much fewer than is generally supposed. It is commonly told of 
the steam-engine, that an idle boy being employed to stop and open a 
valve, saw that he could save himself the trouble of attending and watch- 
ing it, by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine which came to the 
place at the proper times, in consequence of the general movement. This 
is possible, no doubt; though nothing very certain is known respecting 
the origin of the story; but improvements of any value are very seldom 
indeed so easily found out, and hardly another instance can be named of 
important discoveries so purely accidental. They are generally made b 
persons of competent knowledge, and who are in search of them. The 
improvements of the steam-engine by Watt resulted from the most learned 
investigation of mathematical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Ark- 
wright devoted many years, five at the least, to his invention of spinning 
jennies, and he was a man perfectly conversant in every thing that relates 
to the construction of machinery: he had minutely examined it, and 
knew the effects of each part, though he had not received any thing like a 
scientific education. If he had, we should in all probability have been 
indebted to him for scientific discoveries as well as practical improvements. 
The most beautiful and useful invention of late times, the Safety-lamp, 
was the reward of a series of philosophical experiments, made by one 
thoroughly skilled in every branch of chemical science. The new process 
of Refining sugar, by which more money has been made in a shorter time, 
and with less risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from an 
invention, was discovered by a most accomplished chemist*, and was the 
fruit of a long course of experiments, in the progress of which, known 
philosophical principles were constantly applied, and one or two new 
principles ascertained. But in so far as chance has any thing to do with 
discovery, surely it is worth the while of those who are constantly work- 
ing in particular employments to obtain the knowledge required, because 
their chances are greater than other people’s of so applying that knowledge 
as to hit upon new and useful ideas: they are always in the way of per- 
ceiving what is wanting, or what is amiss in the old methods; and they 
have a better chance of making the improvements. In a word, to use a 
common expression, they are in the way of good luck; and if they possess 
the requisite information, they can take advantage of it when it comes 
io them. ‘This, then, is the second great use of learning the sciences : it 
enables men to make improvements in the arts, and discoveries in philoso- 
phy, which may directly benefit themselves and mankind.’—pp. 41, 42. 


Such are the practical advantages which knowledge is capable 
of conferring on its possessor. The writer having bestowed a pro- 
per share of attention upon those benefits, proceeds to consider the 
pleasure which is derived from science. 





* Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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‘It is surely a satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same thing, 
or motion, or whatever it is, which causes the sensation of heat, causes 
also fluidity, and expands bodies in all directions ; that electricity, the 
light which is seen on the back of acat when slightly rubbed on a frost 
evening, is the very same matter with the lightning of the clouds ;—that 
plants breathe like ourselves, but differently by day and by night ;—that 
the air which burns in our lamps enables a balloon to mount, and causes 
the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float through the air, and con- 
tinue their race;—in a word, is the immediate cause of vegetation. 
Nothing can at first view appear less like, or less likely to be caused b 
the same thing, than the processes of burning and of breathing,—the rust 
of metals and burning,—an acid and rust,—the influence of a plant on the 
air it grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air at any time, 
nay, and of a body burning in that air; and yet all these are the same 
operation. It is an undeniable fact, that the very same thing which 
makes the fire burn, makes metals rust, forms acids, and causes plants 
and animals to breathe ; that these operations, so unlike to common eyes, 
when examined by the light of science, are the same,—the rusting of me- 
tals,—the formation of acids,—the burning of inflammable bodies,—the 
breathing of animals,—and the growth of plants by night. To know this 
is a positive gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same substance in 
various situations extremely unlike each other ;—to meet with fixed air as the 
produce of burning,—of breathing,—and of vegetation ;—to find that it is 
the choak-damp of mines,—the bad air in the grotto at Naples,—the cause 
of death in neglected brewers’ vats,—and of the brisk and acid flavour of 
Seltzer and other mineral springs? Nothing can be less like than the 
working of a vast steam engine, and the crawling of a fly upon the win- 
dow. We find that these two operations are performed by the same 
means, the weight of the atmosphere; and that a sea-horse climbs the 
ice-hills by no other power. Can any thing be more strange to contem- 
plate? Is there in all the fairy tales that ever were fancied any thing 
more calculated to arrest the attention, and to occupy and to gratify the 
mind, than this most unexpected resemblance between things so unlike to 
the eyes of ordinary beholders? What more pleasing occupation than to 
‘ see uncovered and bared before our eyes the very instrument and the pro- 

cess by which nature works? Then we raise our views to the structure of 
the heavens; and are again gratified with tracing accurate but most un- 
expected resemblances. Js it not in the highest degree interesting to find, 
that the power which keeps this earth in its shape, and in its path, wheel- 
ing round the sun, extends over all the other worlds that compose the 
universe, and gives to each its proper place and motion ; that this same 
power keeps the moon in her path round our earth, and our earth in its 
path round the sun, and each planet in its path; that the same power 
causes the tides upon our earth, and the peculiar form of the earth itself; 
and that, after all, it is the same power which makes a stone fall to the 
ground? ‘To learn these things, and to reflect upon them, fills the mind, 
and produces certain as well as pure gratification. —pp. 44, 45. 


The beautiful order which is observed in this little treatise—the 
simplicity and intelligible principles which reign through the whole 
—the attractive way in which its matter is set off by happy 
turns of thought and expression, contribute to render this produc- 
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tion a sort of intellectual repository, where the mind may wander 
with no less delight than profit—where there is every thing, we 
had almost said, to charm the sense, as well as to strengthen and 
elevate the understanding. And the payment of six-pence is the 
extraordinary condition on which we are allowed to repair, thus 
occasionally, to a fountain of knowledge, at once the most agree- 
able and salutary that could be provided for our gratification! Of 
the other two treatises we need only observe, that being necessarily 
more technical, they are written in an easy lucid manner, quite 
congenial with the characteristic simplicity of the model which we 
have just described. 

The illustrative plates are numerous, and executed with more 
neatness and accuracy than it would have been hardly fair to 
— for the price. 

ost sincerely do we hope, that no untoward event will occur to 
deprive the future career of this Institution of the practical agency, 
if possible, or at least the guiding and controlling vigilance of such 
aman as Mr. Brougham. It is not, we trust, merely to make a 
good beginning for the Society,—to give it a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the world—just to pilot it off, that the learned gentleman 
has condescended to take up his pen. We no longer fear now, 
that disgust at mean and bigoted opposition, or despair of success 
will, as in the case of his Education Bill, arrest the progress of 
Mr. Brougham, or even render it irksome to him. We know with 
what unabated hatred the apostles of ignorance, and the cham- 
pions of the moral oppression of mankind, still track him out when- 
ever he is upon some of his enlightened and benevolent expeditions. 
But there are now, we rejoice to say, fortunate conjunctions hap- 
pening in the political horizon, which forbid us to dread that the 
struggle between bigotry and improvement in this country, will be 
any longer attended with such fruits as disgrace the pages of our 
recent history. 

Of the publications which, under the name of the ‘ Library of the 
People,’ form the third constituent of the title to this article, we 
desire to speak with the utmost forbearance. We grieve to think, 
that between those who are friendly to the promotion of useful 
knowledge amongst the people, there should exist any symptoms 
of schism, particularly those particular ones which are referable 
solely to selfish and contracted views. However, the injury that 
will infallibly result from this attempted rivalry on the part of the 
publishers of the latter works, will not fall on the cause itself, but 
will, in all probability, belong wholly to the speculators. A glance 
indeed at the contents of any one of the treatises, included in 
the class to which we are alluding, will satisfy any body of the 
hopelessness of this effort at competition. We confess an extreme 
anxiety that public encouragement should be undividedly fixed on 
the Society and its labours—for it is of the greatest consequence 
to the end which all parties profess to have in view, that the cur- 
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rent of useful and economical supply should be steady and perma- 
nent, not likely to be stopped or troubled by the calamities to 
which individual speculations are liable. 
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Art. XI. La divina Comedia de Dante Alighier:, illustrata da Ugo Fos- 
colo. Vol.I. Londra: Pickering. 1827. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante, illustrated by Ugo Foscolo. 


It is the usual lot of works of criticism, first, to find their wa 
into the closets of the grave and studious, and afterwards to sin 
gradually into the dust of libraries, there to waste in obscurity and 
oblivion. Their unhappy destiny in this respect, has been usually 
imputed to the caprice and frivolity of the fashionable and the busy 
world, that seems disinclined towards this species of reading : but 
a little reflection will convince us, that there is neither justice nor 
propriety in such a charge. In all literary undertakings, the taste 
of the great mass of readers must be consulted; and when her 
grave pedants, with “ loads of learned lumber in their heads,” and 
with hearts totally inaccessible to tenderness and delicacy of feel- 
ing, assume the office of censors, and issue their heavy mandates 
on works of genius and sensibility, it is no matter of surprise that 
readers of taste and judgment turn away with disgust from their 
dull and tasteless lucubrations. The intelligent rm crowing class 
of readers require not only the language of intellect, but also the 
more glowing eloquence of the passions’; and this they claim as a 
matter of right, when it is an acknowledged point, that even 
the minister of Truth himself must occasionally sacrifice to the 
graces. The art of criticism, when applied to works of genius, 
belongs essentially to the artist, who feeling within himself the 
Promethean spark, must therefore be best enabled not only to 
understand, but also to feel the merit and beauty of the master- 
pieces of art. Why are now the names of the most renowned 
critics of France to be found only in the catalogues of booksellers, 
while Voltaire’s Commentary on the Dramas of Corneille is in the 
hands of every reader? The answer is obvious—Voltaire was an 
artist himself, and was entitled, as a man of genius, to pass his 
judgment on the productions of genius. Dr. Johnson is mt pe| 
unjust towards the merits of Shakspeare, in the criticisms whic 
he passes on that great poet ; but this was naturally to be expected, 
for Johnson was a philosopher, and nothing more, and his mistakes 
are to be ascribed rather to want of feeling than to deficiency of 
ee But Shakspeare, above all other poets, requires a poet 
for his commentator. 

Among the great men who have astonished the world by the 
powerful efforts of their genius, Dante is, perhaps, the only writer 
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that has been overwhelmed with a multitude of commentators and 
critics. To explain this literary phenomenon, we are assured that 
the numberless allegories interspersed in his Poem, and which were 
obviously intelligible to his contemporaries, must have proved dif- 
ficult to be decyphered by posterity; and that therefore the labours 
of commentators have become indispensable, in order to enable 
every class of readers to relish the beauties of this immortal work. 
But if we acknowledge this to be a plausible reason, we are still 
afraid that it is not bottomed on solid grounds. Dante stands at the 
head of modern literature; that literature arose with him, and ina 
great measure from him. He takes a position in the midst of a so- 
lemn sphere of fiction, in order to be master of his ground, and paints 
the manners and vices of his age ; he describes the religious and po- 
litical factions that tore Italy asunder, and the base efforts of slaves 
and tyrants to perpetuate disorder and crime. He then passes on 
to the efforts of those noble and elevated souls, that strove to 
burst the chains of servitude, while the ambition and cupidity of 
strangers usurped the dominion of the soil, and “let slip the dogs 
of war.” But itis to be observed of his delineations in general, that 
they bear no likeness to the productions of the other great painters 
of nature. Homer describes the war of Troy: the heroes whom 
he paints are faithful copies from nature, but they are confined to 
time and place; quit the plains of Troy, and they will vanish like 
mighty phantoms of the air; there is nothing in them analogous to 
other men, to other nations, or to another age. Dante, on the 
contrary, being impelled by impetuous passions, and by a peculiar 
talent of generalizing his glowing conceptions, gives us frequently 
in the temporary delineation of a few individuals, the permanent 
portraiture of the whole human race. It is only requisite to have 
a soul capable of profound impressions, to behold the modern mon- 
ster in the ancient one. It is not allusion or illusion, but. recol- 
lection and reality. When, in the perusal of this wonderful poem, 
we survey the characters of the 13th century, we may turn to our 
contemporaries, and apply to them, with little variation, the well- 
known line of Horace: 


‘«‘ Mutato nomine, de te, fabula narratur.” 


Hence arises the great popularity of this poem in Italy, where 
unhappy circumstances tend to produce allusions in the minds 
of the readers, that console them in the midst of oppression. 
Hence also arises the smothered and inveterate hatred of a certain 
class of men, who are indignant at seeing Dante’s Poems in the 
hands of youth. They tolerate his works, because they have not 
courage enough to brave general opinion, and they praise them 
occasionally in order to avoid the imputation of gross ignorance ; 
but while they tolerate and praise, the expression of rage is visible 
on their lips. The most audacious of these slanderers, not being 
able to undermine his fame, endeavour to injure it indirectly, 
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under a thousand plausible pretexts. A contrary impression, 
however, is felt by more rational parties, and the enlightened critics 
of all countries are happy when they are enabled to clear up his 
most difficult passages, not only with a view to make him in- 
telligible to the public, but also to habituate themselves to the 
flights of so powerful a genius, and draw on themselves a few 
scattered rays of his imperishable glory. We say, the critics 
of all countries, because it is not the Italians only, who have 
devoted themselves to the elucidation of Dante: learned French 
and German critics have multiplied their labours on him ; and 
within a recent period, an English philosopher has engaged in a 
work of considerable magnitude on this subject, which, if it does 
not always succeed in the illustration of the matters introduced, 
displays, at least, the profound learning, the indefatigable applica- 
tion, and the just and exquisite taste of the author *. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that a commentary on 
Dante requires a rare combination of talents, which are seldom 
found in one and the same person. There must be, as we have 
observed before, an artist to appreciate the poet ; there must be a 
soul of sensibility, a flexible and rapid imagination, to follow him 
with success in those prodigious flights, which seem to lift us from 
the earth, and to enable us to soar with him into boundless space. 
But Dante is not to be considered as a poet only: he was a 
historian also, and aspired to become the reformer and legislator 
of hisown age. Consequently, immense erudition is requisite, as 
well as a knowledge of the laws, manners, opinions, events, and 
transactions, and the religious and political systems of his time. 
The critic must, above all, identify himself with that excessive 
idolatry for the interests of virtue and humanity, and that pas- 
sionate love of country, which were the fundamental and con- 
stituent principles of all the affections and actions of this renowned 
Gibeline. But it is a melancholy consideration to find, that the 
force of these essentials has not been duly felt; the proof is, that 
men of mediocrity have not recoiled from undertaking a com- 
mentary on Dante. The herd of writers boldly engaged in the 
task, as if they had to explain the Fables of Phoedrus, or La 
Fontaine; and the number of books that has issued from the press 
on this subject, during the last three centuries, has increased to 
such a pitch, that if the British Museum were empty, it would not 
not contain room for the entire collection. 

Ugo Foscolo has, however, attempted of his own accord, to 
carry the torch of criticism into the sanctuary of the Divina 
Comedia. We must, therefore, feel at once assured that the poet will 
meet with a competent judge. The brilliant talents of Foscolo in 
the walks of imagination are already celebrated, and he has given 
fresh proofs of his abilities in the present work, the first volume of 
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which is now before the public. We do not feel in its perusal that 
overwhelming languor, which stupifies a reader in this department 
of literature. His style is animated, rapid, energetic, and full of 
warmth and vivacity. He sometimes falls into digressions, to 
which a just degree of censure might be attached, did he not 
possess the art of conveying a peculiar charm and interest to his 
narrative. When he assails the erroneous opinions that were 
entertained with regard to the true meaning of the text, he some- 
times indulges in a tone of delicate and piercing irony, abounding 
with pleasantry and wit, Ingenious sallies frequently occur 
without too prolix a chain of reasoning; and while a smile often 
irresistibly surprises us at some unexpected stroke of raillery, we 
easily discover that it is not vented from a spirit of malignity. All 
this comes quite natural from an artist, habituated from early youth 
to converse with the graces and the muses ; yet the work itself, in 
our Opinion, possesses superior claims to public attention on other 
grounds. : 

The most learned and judicious critics, having hitherto considered 
Dante only in the light of a’ poet, have been led into strange mis- 
conceptions. They never beheld him under the grander point of 
view, as the reformer and legislator of Italy, perhaps, for this rea- 
son, that imperious circdmstances paralysed his generous efforts, 
and marred his success. From this circumstance arise the various 
contradictions, in the attempts at elucidating his powerful inspira- 
tions, in which the soul of Dante vented its effusions like an im- 
petuous torrent in its irresistible course. _Foscolo is fully sensible 
that thisis the point which has led the critics of Dante astray ; and his 
attempts in clearing up the doubtful aspects under which the poet 
has been viewed, fully demonstrate that, previous to his taking up 
his pen on the subject, he has submitted to the most laborious and 
patient investigation of all the branches of history, relating to the 
scientific, political, moral and religious state of affairs, at the age 
in which Dante lived. He has thus been able to discover and 
— out many errors respecting dates and places. Whether he 

as finally accomplished his purpose, it belongs to the public to 
decide. At all events, he has made for himself a new road, the 
merit of which is all his own, though it is not improbable that fur- 
ther efforts are necessary to complete his progress. 

Dante had conceived the idea of his poem in his early youth, and 
had struck out the plan at a heat. The descriptions, episodes, and 
details, which were afterwards to be filled up, could not, however, 
regularly find a place, but in proportion as the events unfolded them- 
selves, and followed in order ; as they altered, or contributed to di- 
minish his fears, or to elevate his hopes. It was therefore inevitably 
incumbent on him to change, modify, and retouch, every day, the 
images which he had embodied on the preceding evening. The 
political and religious regeneration of Italy was the grand object 
to which all his exertions were devoted ; and the principles and 
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recollections of which he was desirous: to preserve in his , 
But as this regeneration never arrived, it is certain that ees 
could not look upon his poem as a finished work, and could never 
prevail on himself to allow it to be published, during his life time. 
Besides, Dante possessed an elevated soul, and men of this stamp 
are less liable to be dejected by fear, than to be continually agitated 
by their hopes. While under the sway of his generous and potent 
passions, he expected, with unshaken confidence, the events which 
were to favour the side of virtue and justice, and under this im- 
pression, he discharged the fury of his wrath, and vented the bit- 
terest imprecations, against all those who basely opposed them- 
selves to his salutary reformation. But it was not against the 
Guelphs alone, his enemies and persecutors, that he poured out 
the full measure of his rage. He was a Gibeline, because the 
choice of a party was necessary, and this choice he made from the 
dictates of a pure conscience, and an upright understanding. But 
at heart he was only Italian, and all his affections were concen- 
trated in the grandeur, prosperity, and glory of Italy. Con- 
sequently, he could never conscientiously spare the Gibelines, 
wherever he beheld in them monsters of atrocity and crime. All 
the provinces of Italy were devastated at that period, devoured, and 
deluged with blood, by the anarchichal democracy of the Guelphs, 
as well as by the oppressive despotism of the Gibelines. Dante, 
as a true citizen, and an impartial minister of truth, devoted both 
these parties, without any distinction, to the general execration of 
ages; he unmasked their vices, their crimes, and baseness, and 
called down upon their guilty heads the vengeance of the divinity, 
with a prophetic tone that strikes astonishment and terror into 
every soul. Thus finding himself without country, without friends , 
and without resources, beasite in every quarter a wretched hos- 
piiaiity, and — nowhere to lay his aching head, how could it 

e expected that he should publish his poem, without exposing 
himself to fresh persecution even from his own. party? What 
prince, of that time, would willingly have consigned himself to in- 
famy ? Who would have received the poet, or ventured to afford 
him an asylum ? 

This consideration at once completely overturns all the chrono- 
logical contrivances of those commentators, who have seemed de- 
sirous of ascertaining the dates of the composition of this poem, 
by means of the historical dates of the events introduced, without 
reflecting that the author, though he announces them as predic- 
tions, might have introduced them after the event. Thus for ex- 
ample; while the grand vision is supposed to happen during holy 
week, in the year 1300, Dante, in the first Canto, speaks of the 
victories of Cane della Scala, that took place onl towards the 
year 1319, when that warlike prince had been nominated chief of 
the Gibeline league. There is therefore no reason to imagine, that 
Dante had composed his poem at the latter epoch, because he 
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‘died two years afterwards, and it would be absurd to believe, that 
so gigantic a work could be undertaken and completed within 
the scanty period of two years. We must therefore conclude, as 
‘has been well observed by Sismondi, that the poem was nearl 
finished when the author inserted that episode. This hypothesis, 
in like manner, demolishes all the interpretations of the text, 
which are placed on the fundamental supposition that Dante had 
published his poem in his own life-time. Foscolo makes a for- 
‘cible appeal to these two leading principles; he follows them 
through all their ramitications, and with a variety of corroborating 
circumstances, a well supported accuracy of analysis, and a degree 
of circumspection, very rare among critics. He dismisses a great 
number of prejudices, rectifies a variety of equivocal dates, and 
displays before us the spirit of the poem, such as it ought to be 
viewed, with a strict reference to. the circumstances of the times, 
the passions, and opinions, as well as the political and moral con- 
dition of the illustrious author. 

That Dante was desirous of effecting not only the political re- 
generation of Italy, but also, a complete reform in the tenets and 
discipline of the church of Rome, is a truth that results from several 
striking passages in his poem. It would certainly be very unfair 
to attribute this inclination to a spirit of irreligion on his part. 
In the first place, an ardent desire to reform religion proves not 
only a religious spirit on the part of the reformer, but also the 
existence of a small portion of fanaticism ; for the unbeliever and 
the latitudinarian do not trouble themselves about reforms, but ra- 
ther wish to overturn altars. Besides, Dante delivers his pro- 
fession of theological belief, in terms so clear and accurate, that the 
imputation of infidelity would, with respect to him, be something 
more than mere calumny—it would be a proof of blindness and 
ignorance. Foscolo has been the first to make a very valuable re- 
mark on this point, which has escaped the sagacity of all the pre- 
ceding commentators. The poet was not only persuaded that a 
reformation of the church was a matter of the highest importance 
for the glory of religion, but was also confident that he himself was 
invested with a celestial mission for that purpose. This is so 
evident, that in his voyage to Paradise, after having been ex- 
amined by the apostles on all the articles of the Christian faith, 
he allows himself to be openly consecrated for this apostolical mis- 
sion by St. Peter, who, with emblematic terms and _ forms, 
surrounds him three times with light, as if willing to perform the 
actual ceremony of the imposition 6f hands, which the holy ritual 
requires for the consecration of the sacred ministry. It can hardly 
be questioned that Dante had some object in view, in dwelling so 
pointedly on this mysterious episode. But whoever entertains any 
doubts on Dante’s sincerity on this head, must be ignorant of the 
emotions and inspirations of a mighty genius on the subject of 
eternity. The founders of religious systems have not all been 
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downright impostors. The enthusiasm of an invincible conscience, 
which is totally inexplicable to the vulgar and insensible head, has 
frequently transported them beyond themselves, and engaged ‘all 
their thoughts and feelings in so close an affinity with the Deity, 
that at least they believed that they have become actually and bona 
fide the propagators of his will upon earth. The character of Dante 
was essentially of this stamp. 

At the present day, the poem of Dante is the favourite book with 
the enlightened readers of Europe, and especially with those who are 
gifted with noble and generous souls. It is delightful to peruse his 
ardent invectives against all the abuses, crimes, and oppressions that 
have deluged the world with blood, and which do not yet cease, 
and perhaps never will cease, to debase and brutalise the human 
species. Dante is the Tacitus of poetry, who speaks at once to the 
understanding and the imagination, and by his bold and vivid 
delineations and colouring, raises to transport the emotions of the 
heart and mind. But it is necessary again to remark, .that 
there is a class of individuals still in existence, who, unable 
to depress his genius, seek every means of calumniating his repu- 
tation, in revenge for unmasking their hypocrisy and vices. Thus 
a critic of the long robe has lately discovered in the dusty 
archives of Montecasino, a sort of a narrative, drawn up in bad 
Latin during the twelfth century, in which there is a tale of a 
miraculous voyage to hell, purgatory, and paradise, by a child 
of nine years old, who was then living in that celebrated convent, 
and afterwards died there ; and he pretends that from this original, 
Dante derived the first idea of his poem. But even supposing 
that to be the case, there would remain nothing to this paltry 
philologist, but the honour of having discovered another oppor- 
tunity of giving vent to his malignity. For who would dispute with 
Dante the merit of the poetical execution, which is every thing in 
this department of literature ? And there is a vast difference between 
the astonishing creative powers of a strong, vivid, and picturesque 
imagination, and the production of a pitiful legend, written in 
prose,in the barbarous style of the chronicles of that age. It was in 
Boijardo that Ariosto found the first idea of his Orlando Furioso ; 
but he is not on that account less great and less original. Such 
an imputation is, however, not only devoid of all proof, but very 


‘improbable. Dante had already formed the conception of his 


poem before he quitted Florence. Neither the history of his life, 
nor the account of his travels, informs us that he ever went to the 
convent of Montecasino to procure this precious MS. as this critic 
conjectures. Besides, how are we to believe that Dante, a famous 
and formidable Gibeline, who by his genius alone struck terror 
into the whole league of the Guelphs, could prevail on himself 
to repair to a congregation of his enemies, who would have 
devoured him alive, if he had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands. We are sorry to find that Foscolo passes too slightly 
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over this striking absurdity, which he might demolish, and tri- 
umphantly expose. But perhaps he considered it as a matter of 
ridicule, and totally unworthy of any serious notice. 

We shall probably return to this commentary as soon as the 
author publishes the continuation of it, and we hope that the 
public will hail with approbation an enterprise of so much spint 
and learning, which challenges the applause of all the admirers of 
truth and real genius. The literary labours of Foscolo have a 
claim to the patronage of Italy, and even of all Europe: the degree 
of interest which he has contrived to throw round the present 
work, affords sufficient evidence, that in taking up the pen of the 
critic, he has not laid down the pencil of the artist; and that he has 


added to the high reputation which he now enjoys, by so able and 
so ingenious a performance. 





Art. XII. Der Eremit in Deutschland. Eine Schrift iiber Sitten und 


Gebraiiche des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in Monatsheften. Herausge- 


geben von Panse. Erster Band (No. I., pp. 190). Leipzig. 1826. 
London: Treiittel & Wurtz. 


WE opened the first numbers of the ‘Hermit in Germany’ with 
sanguine expectations : for we calculated on the certainty of glean- 
ing no small quantity of agreeable matter from a periodical work, 
which professed to scrutinize national ‘manners and customs 
of the nineteenth century.’ We looked to gather from its pages, 
in the shape of light and playful essays, a great many striking 
sketches of the state of German manners ; and we imagined, that 
even the broadest caricatures of a monthly satirist, must illustrate 
the contemporary habits and feelings of his countrymen. But we 
cannot say that our anticipations have been altogether realised. 
The ‘ Hermit in Germany’ is but a palpable and clumsy imitation of 
M. Jouy’s French Hermit; and the copy has scarcely a trace of 
the lively spirit and mordacious humour of its prototype. Nor has 
it engrafted upon the mere work of imitation, many original and 
national characteristics. ‘The French Hermit is perfectly the man 
of Ais country ; his opinions, reflections, and portraits, all are 
Freach to the life, and beyond the possibility of mistaking them : 
but the Hermit in Germany has scarcely any thing that is exclu- 
sively German about him: his sketches introduce us to little of his 
country’s peculiar scenes ; and his figures have often not more of 
the Teutonic air and costume, than of the mien and habiliments of 
any other land. The characters and circumstances which he in- 
troduces, have a vague want of local individuality ; they belong as 
much to all the world, as to the situation which he has assigned 
to them : they are not genuine German at all; or, at best, only 
Frenchified German. 

But, though thus defective in originality, the essays in these pub- 
licatiuns are far from being without their curiosity. For they may 
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serve as specimens of the periodical literature of Germany, of 
which, from whatever cause, very few examples find their way to 
this country ; afd we shall, therefore, probably be affording some 
novelty, when we proceed to skim lightly over the contents of the 
first number, much less for any purposes of unprofitable criticism, 
than for the sake of finding a few passages to sahibit in translation. 
Such extracts may amuse, while they will illustrate the matter and 
manner of German magazine writing. | 

The Hermit in Germany, then, be it known, is a monthly jour- 
nal which was last year, and perhaps is still, published at Leipzig. 
Stripped of the borrowed and awkward machinery of its fiction, 
the work is a magazine, made up of prose papers on various sub- 


jects ; snatches of poetry ; short scraps of anecdotes and opinions, 


under the title of miscellen; morsels of news, literary, theatrical, 
musical, and critical; and, though last, not least,—fly-sheets of 
regular advertisements, the charge for which, it is obligingly an- 
nounced, is limited to the rate, certainly no very exhorbitant one, 
of one groschen, or somewhere about three-halfpence, by the line! 
The ostensible editor of this farrago libelli is a MI. Panse, counsel- 
lor of legation (legationsrath) at Weisenfels, whose title is probably 
nothing but a title; since counsellors of every description are, in 
some provinces of Germany, “as plenty as blackberries.” Of this 
gentleman’s literary ability, as exhibited in the compositions for 
which he is responsible, we shall enable our readers, in some mea- 
sure, to judge for themselves: suffice it otherwise to say, that his 
German style is by no means very elegant or classical ; but that his 
articles are abundantly prefaced and interlarded by quotations, 
Greek, Latin, French, and English. Of these last are to be found, 
inter alia, two lines characteristic enough of his journal, and 
which are thus accurately and amusingly printed : 


“‘ A migthy pom, tho’ made of little things.”— Dryden. 
Meaning thereby, simply, a ‘ mighty pomp :’ and again— 





Queen. 

i, this is only fantasie, 

And for my love forget this idle fits.” 
Hamlet. 


‘Idle! no mother, my pulse doth beate like your’s, 
It is no madness that possesseth Hamlet.” —Shakspeare. 


In this last precious morceau, it will require some ingenuity to 
recognise the words of the bard; and the whole history of M. 
Panse’s quotation is evident and entertaining enough. It is quite 


necessary to explain to our readers that this passage is intended 
for : 


Queen. 
‘¢ This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodiless creation, ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 
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Hamlet. 
“< Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time,” &c. 


Now, our worthy Hermit, quoting in fact, not from the original 
but the German ease; and yet, ambitious of impressing the 
natives of Deutschland with a deep reverence for his English 
learning, has re-translated the German version in his own way ; 
and thus we have the exquisite English, not of Mr. Shakspeare, 
but of M. Panse. 

Before we select any of the miscellaneous papers in this number 
for translation, it is, we presume, expedient that we suffer the Her- 
mit to introduce himself, and his lucubrations, in the following very 
probable and natural manner. He had been long living in an old 
Gothic building, which appeared to have been a convent, and the 
massive walls of which secluded him from the busy din of his own 
species. The ruins of a church, surrounded by a green, and some 
old lime-trees, faced the contracted window of his cell, before 
which hung a half-broken cage, that had once contained a lark. 
The inside of his abode was furnished with some heaps of dusty 
books, instruments for anatomising, skeletons of birds, and human 
sculls. Animated nature, however, was not entirely excluded ; 
since the walls were literally covered with spiders, and a colony of 
ants had been established in a box filled with earth. The webs of 
the former served to catch flies, with which a bulfinch was enticed 
to the spot ; and the ants were made to gnaw, and clean, plants 
and leaves of trees, so as to make completely finished skeletons of 
whatever might be intrusted to their care. It is not stated what 
had been the inducement to this singular manner of living: we 
only learn that: it was all at once found to be neither useful nor 
agreeable ; and that the Hermit resolved to exchange it for a life 
of observation among his fellow-creatures. 

In this disposition of mind he sallies forth, and very oppor- 
tunely meets with a mysterious kind of half-Frenchified beggar, 
who volunteers to initiate him into his intended career, by commu- 
nicating to him his own shrewd remarks on the by-passers. An 
apparently venerable old man, of serious aspect, and clerical de- 
meanour, is pointed out as a circulator of base coin, who has but 
just then been released from the house of correction. A prim, de- 
mure looking lady, issuing from the gates of an hospital, and 
followed by servants, who carry provisions and clothing, is at first 
taken for the patroness of a charitable society ; but proves to be 
the mistress of a great man: and the individual, whora she so be- 
nignantly notices, is one of the numerous victims, with whom her 
insatiable cupidity, and her intrigues, have filled every hospital. 
Two other ladies are just parting, and the one says to the other— 
‘Adieu, my dear, my most noble, and virtuous friend—forget your 
unworthy husband, and think of nothing but your child.” The 
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impressions of deep feeling, and great esteem, seem to be conspi- 
cuous on her countenance; but she is the very person who has 
ruined the other’s character, excited the suspicions of her husband, 
and effected the separation of her mutual friends. The Hermit is 
warned against a man who seems inclined to enter into conversa- 
tion with him, and who is pointed out by his Mentor, as the con- 
tributor to a newspaper; who will unmercifully publish whatever 
is said to him, publicly or privately. The wearer of an order, is 
said to owe this decoration merely to his having accidentally saved 
the favourite dog of a prime minister, from the bite of another that 
was thought to be mad. The court banker is shewn to be treated 
with far more deference than the learned author of immortal 
works, which are much esteemed in forezgn countries. To this are 
added some further very fine remarks, and moral observations, 
which have been made for the last two thousand years, without 
ever producing much effect upon the successive generations of 
mankind. 

Such is the goodly cutset of M. Panse’s lucubrations. We may 
now take at random a few of his papers, narrative and character- 
istic ; and as a specimen of his serious manner, shall give the 
following tale of a smuggler, which occurs under the title of a 
‘Scene der Nacht,’ or night-piece. 


‘On the borders of a certain mountainous district lies a lonely village, 
formerly the home of poor, but industrious and virtuous people, and now 
the residence of smugglers and other dangerous characters, who find the 
spot convenient for their nefarious but lucrative trade ; for late events have 
converted the territory into the frontier of an extensive monarchy, and 
rendered its locality an encouragement to every species of illicit adven- 
ture. On a stormy winter’s night, which seemed to be favourable to 
hazardous undertakings, the father of an only daughter commanded her to 
say her prayers and bid farewell to her mother, and then to cover herself 
with her warmest clothing, as she was to follow him on business. He led 
her to a steep, unfrequented, mountainous path, where they had often to 
climb, like the chamois, along a precipitous ravine, at the bottom of 
which a foaming torrent had still resisted the all-powerful frost, and 
seemed to manifest its unabated vigour by the violence of its roar, when- 
ever there was the slightest intermission between one gust of wind and 
another. The father seized the branches and stumps of trees, as the 
came within his reach, and whispered to his child to take firm hold of his 
leathern girdle, whilst he listened attentively to what appeared to him the 
sound of human voices, but proved to be only the howling of the wind and 
the bursting of the ice, as the water threw it impetuously against the 
rocks. They continued to advance until they reached a small cavern, in 
which the smuggler told the girl to await his return from the other side of 
the boundary. The poor creature was scarcely thirteen years old, yet he 
recommended her by all means to assist her mother in carrying on the 
trade, in case any misfortune should befal himself; for it was too good a 
thing to be given up, after he had been at the pains of establishing proper 
connexions. With this admonition he left her, promising to come back as 
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soon as possible ; and she was indeed not long before she heard the pre- 
concerted signal of hooting in imitation of an owl. The father threw a 
bundle at her feet, which he told her she would have to carry; and he 
then went to fetch his own load, with which he arrived soon after. 

‘ They had, however, but scarcely set out on their return, when the 
received the conviction that they were watched and pursued. The father 
reluctantly confessed that they were lost, unless they could reach the 
opposite side of the dingle before they were overtaken; and he had not 
yet finished speaking, when he heard a dog close behind and in the act 
of springing upon him. Throwing his load upon the animal, he hurled it 
howling to the bottom of the precipice, whilst he took up the girl’s parcel, 
and urged her to follow him with her utmost speed. But cold and fear 
had benumbed her feeble limbs, and she exerted herself in vain. Perdi- 
tion drew nearer and nearer —a thundering halt! was heard from various 
parts, and on refusal of either answer or compliance with the challenge, 
the report of a rifle re-echoed from the surrounding rocks, and completed 
the child’s terror. ‘I can go no farther,” she said, ‘* save yourself, father, 
and leave me behind; they surely will not murder me.” ‘ No,” he 
replied : ‘ but they will make thee confess, and bring thy father to the 
gallows.” He snatched her up in despair, and dragged himself with his 
double burden round the projection of a rock; but all in vain. The 
riflemen were above, below, and every where: a second shot had almost 
struck the little sufferer, while she had sunk, as if lifeless, at the feet of 
her maddened parent. One moment more, and both would be prisoners ; 
but the father might still escape by dint of skill in climbing, and by supe- 
rior local knowledge. He once more took hold of his child, and, with 
the exclamation of ‘‘ God forgive me!” he precipitated her over the narrow 
limits of the abyss; and the pursuers came but just near enough to hear 
her fall from rock to rock, until she was finally swallowed up, and carried 
away, by the torrent. 

‘The pursuers were struck with amazement and horror; their rifles 
dropped from their hands; whilst the perpetrator of the deed made good 


his retreat, glorying in his firmness, and exulting in the sacrifice which he 
had made to his occupation. —No. 1, pp. 6—8. 


In the same taste for horrors, we have also in the first number, 
a tale entitled Geschichte einer Kindesmorderin, or a story of 
infanticide, a piece too long for our purpose, even if its details 
were of a presentable nature. The guilty mother is descended 
from an ancient and honourable family, which, though in decayed 
circumstances, has struggled hard to maintain its station in the 
world. Her admirer is the son ofa clergyman, and with no other 
dependance than the sacred profession for which he is destined. 
An infatuated hope of mending their fortunes by gambling in the 
lottery completely blinds the lovers, and they put no restraint 
upon their passions, until the consequences of their guilt burst 
upon them with all their terrors and disgrace. The young man 
then flies, and enlists in a foreign army; and the partner of his 
error commits the crime for which she is brought to condign 
punishment. Repugnant as is her offence to our nature, the cir- 
cumstances of the tale are made still more atrocious by her pre- 
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vious commission of another deed. For the insane indulgence 

of her gambling speculations in the lottery, she robs her own 

father, and fastens the theft upon a tenant, who suffers for an 

offence of which he is innocent. Such are the revolting materials 

which the good taste of our Hermit has led him to concoct for one 
of the subjects of a popular miscellany ! 

Endeavouring to turn to less repulsive themes, we have still 

| not been very successful in peel any lighter pieces of gaiety 

or humour in the first number. he ‘ Evening Party,” and 

the ‘ Solitary Evening of a Fair-One of Berlin,’ (Der einsame 

Abend einer schonen Berlinerin) are both attempts to sketch off 

the features of higher hfe: but they are wholly in the French 

style, and decided failures. The latter is only a bungling imita- 

tion of Jouy’s “ Matinée d’une jolie femme;” and as it is far 

easier to copy bad qualities than good, Mr. Panse has been able to 

preserve none of the sparkling and caustic spirit of his original ; 

| but he has succeeded to admiration in retaining all its grosser 

parts, and multiplying beyond credibility the offensiveness of his 

| compound. The worst part of the picture, however, considered 





only as a sketch of society, is its want of keeping and truth. A 
lively French woman may say and do a hundred things, which * 
would extremely ill befit any other meridian than that of her own 

| country. A few ladies of Berlin and other great towns may ape 
the manners and fashions of France : but the general deportment 
of German women is any thing but French ; and we know enough 
of German respectable society to be assured that, if any female 
were to behave in its circles as the Berlin lady is here made to 
do, she would be immediately ejected as an absolute wanton, and 
that too, of any thing but the higher order. Our Hermit has . 
either, as we suspect, been little admitted into the coteries of 
his fair countrywomen; or he is less excusably contented to 
libel them grossly. He is rather more successful in his exposure 

\ of a few absurdities of national and local customs, than in his 
portraits of the ladies. It should seem by the two following 
little passages, that the new year’s visitants and the “ guardian 
of the night,” are even greater nuisances in Germany than in our 
own land of Christmas boxes and municipal regulations :— 





‘New Yrar’s Day.—“ Have you got some strange musicians in 
town?” was the first question which I addressed to my worthy host, the 
chief magistrate, after | had been deprived of my morning’s sleep, by an 
unusually noisy serenade. ‘‘ Oh no!” was his reply: ‘‘ they are our own 
performers, who came to wish us a happy new year;” and he handed his 
servant some money for the gentlemen. The present had no sooner been 

received, than part of the F rey-Schiitz was performed with still greater 
| energy than had before been bestowed upon the execution of sacred 
music. In the meantime, a number of men, in black cloaks, had turned 
round the corner, and formed before the house, to treat us (by way of re- 
lief), to a morning hymn: they represented the schools of the town, and 
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expected a contribution to their ways and means, in gratitude for their 
songs ; which the severe cold made them deliver in a peculiarly ungraceful 
manner. The keeper of the church-steeple interrupted them, in his turn, 
by the shrill sound of a trumpet; which was immediately followed by the 
monotonous horn of a watchman; and a most unintelligible kind of half- 
singing, and half-shrieking utterance, which I understood to issue from a 
chimney-sweeper. My friend took pity on the misery which I seemed to 
endure, and shortened it by opening the door and stating to those still in 
arrear, that he was perfectly satisfied with their good-will, and considered 
them as fully entitled to their reward. They then marched off with the 
drums of the town militia at their head: but the magistrate told me that 
the worst part of the ceremony was still to come; namely, the congratu- 
lations of his clerks and assistants, in verse.’—No. 1, p. 13. 

‘Tue Watrcuman.—A sound sleep is one of the greatest blessings we 
can enjoy, and yet we keep men on purpose to interrupt it. There is no 
market-town so small, but it pays at least three or four fellows, who 
awaken the inhabitants every hour, by knocking with their iron-shod staves 
against their doors and shutters, to tell them, in a hoarse voice, that they 
may sleep in peace ; whilst thieves, and other depredators, are charitably 
advertised to keep out of the road, until the guardians of the night have 
passed their usual rounds. I have read that, in some countries, watch- 
men are made to drop, at stated hours, balls into a box, which is ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and I see no reason why this plan should not be 
adopted every where, instead of the noisy manner in which they now shew 
their zeal and activity. In former centuries, the voice of the watchman 
announced the hour of the night to those who wanted that information: 
but now, we have clocks upon every steeple, and in almost every respecta- 
ble house : what further occasion can there then be for the continuance of 
the barbarous custom, which so often takes from the sick and suffering 
the short alleviation of their pains, that sleep would procure thefn ?’— 
No. i, p. 41. 


Our Hermit’s attempts at satire are few, and those few but very 
poor of their kind. The following passage, we presume, is in- 
tended to ridicule the free and independent electors of some con- 
stitutional state of Germany :— 


‘ I lately had occasion to call upon my shoe-maker, and I was scarcely 
seated, for the more convenient explanation of my orders, when our busi- 
ness was interrupted by the hurried entrance of a female neighbour, who 
stated, in great agitation, that a commissary of police was then at her 
house, and wanted her to sign, she did not know what sort of a paper; 
although she was sure she had done nothing that came under the cogni- 
zance of a magistrate. The shoe-maker begged her to be composed, and 
to state particulars; upon which it appeared, that she was merely called 
upon to exercise her constitutional right of proposing a candidate as de- 
puty for the town; she being the owner of a house. This the good 
woman did not understand, and her instructor therefore explained,—and. 
stated, that according to the new constitution every one had a right to 
speak, but none had a right to command, except the chief. Every limb 
of the body had its peculiar importance, but the head alone directed the 
necessary emotions of the said limbs, consequently the deputy whom she 
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proposed would again propose one for a higher situation, and so on, until 
a regular government was formed. ‘‘ Now, whom do you propose ?”— 
“‘ Mr. Biels, to be sure: the best friend I ever had.”—--“* You are joking, 
neighbour ; what should he do at the diet? he is no speaker, and withal 
not overstocked with sense.”—“‘ If he does not like to speak, he will not 
begin any disputes; and as for his understanding, he has had sense 
enough to offer me money and credit when nobody else did; so that’s 
| enough for me.”—‘ Well, just as you please, mistress; but our guild will 
| support Mr. Strap, the currier, and he shall have my vote too. He always 
takes patience when the cash is not forthcoming, ‘ there and then ;’ 
moreover, he is sure to stand up for our trade, and to oppose any tax on 
; | leather. Now, woman, if you are wise, get the people in your line to act 
| upon the same principle, and then we shall all be happy.” Such are the 

| motives which generally direct popular elections.’—No. 15, pp. 53, 54. 


We hope to find something better than this in the remaining 
numbers, of which six or eight are upon our table. 








Arr. XIII. Nouveaux Mélanges Historiques et Literaires. Par M. Vil- 
lemain, Membre del’Academie Frangaise. 8vo. pp.490. Paris: Lad- 
vocat. London: Treiittel & Wurtz. 1827. 


| New Historical and Literary Miscellanies. By M. Villemain. 


“a WeE have been agreeably surprised by the merit of this volume. 
Some eighteen months since we had occasion to notice a former 
publication by M. Villemain, entitled ‘‘ Lascaris, ou les Grecs du 
Quinziéme Siéclé ;” and a more empty and ridiculous rhapsody it 
was never our fortune to encounter. It was a sort of historical and 
philosophical romance: full only of tumid pompous declamation 
and sentimental hyperbole; and conveying neither accurate know- 
ledge, judicious reflection, nor entertainment of any kind. We 
spoke of the work at the time as it deserved; and, assuredly, we 
never expected, after such a miserable exhibition of M. Villemain’s 

( powers, to find any production of his pen worth the trouble of 
| perusal. But we are now bound in candour to declare, that the 
present miscellany has left us with a very different and far more 
favourable impression of the qualities of this gentleman’s mind. 

How to reconcile so curious an opposition of talent in the same 

person, we know not: either M. Villemain is, in different moods, 

the most unequal of all writers; or his present choice of subjects 
has been less calculated to betray him into his old propensity for 
ranting and bombast; or else he has had the happiness to dis- 
cover, and the wisdom to abjure, his earli2r errors of taste. But, 
whatever may have been the causes of the difference, certain it is 
| that the papers contained in his ‘ Nouveaux Mélanges’ are in ge- 
| neral as remarkable for good sense and good judgment, as his Las- 

caris was for the total absence of all those properties ; and it would 

be impossible for any one to recognise the two works for the com- 

position of the same individual. It will, therefore, be well for 
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M. Villemain henceforth to forswear all attempts at ‘fine writ- 
ing,’ and tales of imagination, and to restrict his graver attention 
to historical and literary criticism, for which he has here displayed 
a very respectable measure of ability. 

The principal papers in his present volume are: a life of the 
Chancellor de l’Hopital ; an introductory essay to a course of lec- 
tures on French ‘eatin, which he seems to have read before 
the academy ; a literary essay on Shakspeare ; and two lung dis- 
sertations on the polytheism of classical antiquity, and on the 
Christian eloquence of the fourth century. 

Of the life of the Chancellor de |’H6pital, with which the vo- 
lume commences, we shall only remark, that it is a very interesting 
memoir of one of the most virtuous statesmen and upright judges 
that France ever produced. The name of de l’H6pital suggests 
one of the few pleasing remembrances which relieve the revolting 
picture of French history during the last half of the sixteenth 
century. Amidst the iniquitous administration of Catherine de’ 
Medici, and the sanguinary fanaticism of the religious wars, l’H6- 
pital appears almost a solitary example of mild, yet inflexible virtue, 
labouring ineffectually to preserve the domestic peace of the king- 
dom, to allay the irreconcilable hatred of the Gatholic and Cal- 
vinistic factions, and to inculcate principles of mutual forbearance 
and toleration. Animated by a spirit too good for the unhappy 
times in which he lived, he eacountered the usual fate of those 
who would temper the fury of religious and civil discord ; and his 
efforts in the cause of charity and peace, were rewarded by the 
calumny and ingratitude of both parties. Yet he was fortunate 
in being removed from public affairs before the climax of horrors, 
which ushered in the wars of the league: he escaped the grief and 
suspicion of having witnessed and shared in crimes, which he could 
not have prevented ; and he has left to posterity no difficulty in 
honouring his memory with the praise of irreproachable intentions 
and incorruptible integrity. His superiority to the fanatical bi- 
gotry of his times, the benevolence of his religious views, and his 
enlightened love of toleration, would make his biography a befit- 
ting subject for the} learned leisure of Mr. Charles Butler. We 
can imagine the congenial pleasure with which the biographer of 
Erasmus and Grotius would dwell on the character, and elucidate 
the conduct of de |’Hopital; and it is in some degree in a 
kindred spirit of affection for the Christian virtues of his hero, 
that M. Villemain has constructed’ his memoir. This is the best 
praise of the piece: for the mere materials for the life of de 1’H6- 
pital were of ready access and easy compilation. 

M. Villemain’s opening discourse on the study of French elo- 
quence, savours too much of the old prejudices of his national 
literature. Every thing great and good in modern learning and 
taste, is here referred to ‘ the Augustan age of Louis XIV.’ The 
servile imitation of classical antiquity, on which the productions 
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of that age were coldly modelled, is stoutly defended, and pre- 
ferred to the exercise of that more free and original spirit, which, 
in our own times, has been warmed and rekindled from the 
romantic creations of the middle ages. 

Like all the partisans, among his countrymen, of the same 
formal and obsolete school, M. Villemain cannot be made to 
comprehend, that every circumstance in the structure of society 
more naturally connects the maturity of the modern European 
mind with its own infancy in the middle ages, than with the 
departed greatness of classical antiquity. With the institutions 
of Greece and Rome we have nothing in common: with the insti- 
tutions of the Gothic and Teutonic nations, every thing. Our 
governments are the remains of the feudal condition, modified 
only by the vigorous encroachments of popular liberty; our laws 
and customs bear the impress of the same origin ; our regal state, 
our aristocratic titles and decorations of honour, our corporate 
democracies, our heraldic and martial and civic pomp, all tell of 
the recollections of the middle ages. Our religion interweaves our 
holiest associations with the kindred enthusiasm of our forefathers: 
our manners are compounded of the devotion and the gallantry 
of the crusading and chivalric spirit; our imagination, our tastes, 
our feelings, all are congenial with the poetical and romantic 
literature of the people from whom we have sprung. But, with 
the details of classical antiquity, in what manner can our eve 
day life and associations possibly be harmonised. With the political 
constitution of the Greek and Roman societies, our condition can 
have no analogy ; with their mythological religions, we can have 
no sympathies; to the spirit of their manners, customs, and 
domestic relations, our feelings are altogether repugnant. We 
study their immortal literature for the grandeur, the strength, 
the beauty of some of its poetical inspirations ; for its stores of 
philosophical wisdom; for its enduring lessons of historical ex- 
perience and political application. But we study it as Te 
the inspiration and the wisdom of another world, as it were, from 
that in which we live; and when we attempt to regulate the 
impressions of our own thoughts and feelings upon forms which 
belong not to us, and are wholly inapplicable to our state of 
existence, our copies must ever be forced and unnatural. But that 
which is stigmatised as the imitation of barbarism, is on the con- 
trary, only the cultivation into elegance of ruder materials, which 
have descended to us as the natural possessions of our birthright. 
Here we do not imitate, we only mould the unfinished work 
that has been bequeathed to us into all the perfection and 
beauty of which it may be capable. But if, like the French 
writers of the seventeenth century, we would labour only after 
the models of classical antiquity, we should be at once constrained 
to abandon all efforts of originality, and to limit the range of 
intellectual taste to an eternal circle of repetitions. 
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M. Villemain’s Essay on Shakspeare is far less narrowed by 
the critical dogmas of the whole school of French literature, than 
his ‘ opening discourse.’ Here, in his critical examination of the 
works of our immortal bard, he has evinced a warm respect for 
his excellences, a high and liberal estimate of his genius, a 
candjd allowance for his faults, and a thorough capacity for appre- 
ciating and enjoying his beauties, which, in a Frenchman, and an 
academician above all, must be pronounced to be alike novel and 
quite surprising. We should judge ftom this essay alone, that 
a great and most remarkable change is already in progress in the 
national literary tastes of our neighbours. Doubtless M. Ville- 
main does not share in all the enthusiasm, with which we worship 
the genius of Shakspeare; nor is it natural that he should. But 
the judgment of a foreigner, who, while he really understands his 
author, is without the affectionate prepossession of a native, 
may not, after all, bethe farthest from the truth, nor most widely 
removed from the only fair and impartial standard of decision. 
The fidelity with which M. Villemain has repeated all the little 
which we know, of the life of Shakspeare, is not less worthy of 
remark: because this accuracy, so easily as it is attainable, is 
very unusual with French commentators on either our manners, 
language, or literature. Even M. Villemain’s English orthography 
of proper names is rarely erroneous: though we could desire that 
he had not afflicted us by insisting upon throwing Ben Jonson’s 
two names into one, and rendering Ben-Jonson, trabbinically or 
arabically, as though it had been Ben-David, or Ben-Hamet. 
Nor can we conceive either the source from whence M. Villemain 
derived, or the measure of credulity with which he admitted into 
his essay, the following notable story : 


‘ According to some other traditions, his father with his trade in wool 
united the occupation of a butcher; and young Shakspeare being sud- 
denly withdrawn from a public school, where his parents could no longer 
support him, was early employed in the severest drudgery of that calling. 
If a writer, who was almost contemporary with him, may be believed, when 
Shakspeare was directed to hill a calf, he performed the execution with a 
sort of pomp, and did not fail to pronounce an oration before the assem- 
bled neighbours. Literary curiosity may perhaps please itself in tracing 
some connection between these harangues of the young apprentice and the 
tragic vocation of the poet,’ &c.—p. 143. 


Where M. Villemain discovered this precious piece of absurdity 
we know not, but the whole tale looks very French, and still 
more so is the crowning gravity and grandeur of M. Villemain’s 
reflection upon it, that—‘ de semblables premices nous jettent bien 
loin des brillantes inspirations et de la poétique origin du theatre 
grec. C’etait aux champs de Marathon et dans les fétes d’Athéenes 
victorieuse qu’ Eschyle avoit entendu la voix des Muses!’ 

The ridiculous puerility of such a passage as this, however, 1s 
not to detract from the tribute of general applause due to the 
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critical judgment and good sense of our academician. It is one 
of the signs of a new literary era in France, when the name of our 
Spencer, is there heard and known, and when the structure of the 
Fairy Queen is praised for ingenuity and elegance, by a countryman 
and academic successor of Boileau. ‘ The style of Spencer,’ 
says M. Villemain, ‘is prodigiously superior to the grotesque 
diction of our Ronsard. And even old Chaucer, the imitator of 
Boccaccio and Petrarca, had already, in his English of the 
fourteenth century, offered examples of liveliness and a great 
abundance of felicitous fiction.’ And then M. Villemain proceeds, 
not unskilfully or inaccurately, to develope some of the intel- 
lectual features of English society in the age immediately ante- 
cedent to Shakspeare: 


‘Other sources of imagination were opened, other materials of poesy 
had been prepared in the remains of popular traditions and local super- 
stitions, which were preserved all over England. At the court, astrology; 
in the villages, sorcerers, fairies, and sprites, were articles of belief still 
alive and all-powerful. The imagination of the English, habitually me- 
lancholy, preserved these fables of the North like a national remembrance. 
At the same time there came to be mingled with these, in minds more 
cultivated, the chivalrous fiction of the South, and all the wondrous rela- 


tions of the Italian muse, which a cloud of translations had infused into 


the English language. Thus from all parts, and in all senses, by the mix- 
ture of old with foreign ideas—by the obstinate credulity of indigenous 
associations—by erudition and by ignorance—by religious reforms and 
popular superstitions—were offered a thousand perspectives for the ima- 
gination ; and without investigating further the opinion of writers who 
have called this epoch the golden age of English poetry, it may be said 
that England, rising out of barbarism, agitated by the conflicts of opinion, 
without being disturbed by war, pregnant with imagination and with tra- 
dition, was of all fields the best prepared for the appearance of a great 
poet.’—pp. 148, 149. 


In considering the ‘ dramatic system’ of Shakspeare, M. Ville- 
main naturally follows, in some measure, the style of French thea- 
trical criticism, and dwells much upon his irregularities and extra- 
vagances. That Shakspeare was acquainted with the existence 
of regular dramatic rules, our critic does not fail to observe ; that 
the bard knowing, should still neglect them, he does not consider 
so extraordinary and so unpardonable as other French critics have 
done. Sut, in opposition to the German worshippers of Shak- 
speare, he strenuously denies to him the forethought of any formal 
system, and maintains that, in the irregular structure of his 
dramas, he followed only the easily satisfied taste of his times, and 
gave the reins to his splendid and original imagination. We con- 
fess that we here wholly agree with him; nor have we ever, 1n our 
most enthusiastic veneration of Shakspeare’s genius, been able to 
recognise that uniform philosophical “realization. of the ideal in 
poetry,” that profundity of original design, which Schlegel and his 
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countrymen, with a devotion that at least does honour to their taste, 
have in the refinement and mysticism of their imaginations de- 
lighted to attribute to the wondrous creations of our bard. But 

. Villemain’s general conception of the genius of Shakspeare, 
though less ardent than that of the German critics, is not a nig- 
gard or unworthy tribute of admiration : 


‘ But if we consider Shakspeare apart from any spirit of imitation or 
system—if we regard his’ genius as an extraordinary phenomenon which 
is not to be repeated, what admirable traits does it not exhibit! what 
passion! what poetry! what eloquence! A fertile and original genius, 
he has still, doubtless, not created every thing: for almost all his tra- 
gedies are only the romances and chronicles of the time, distributed into 
scenes; but he has stamped an original impress upon all that he has 
borrowed ; a popular tale, an old ballad, touched by his mighty genius, 
springs to life, is transformed, and becomes an immortal creation. A 
vigorous painter of characters, he does not always preserve them with 
exactitude ; for his personages, with very few exceptions, in whatever 
country he places them, have the English physiognomy; and with him 
the people of Rome are but the populace of London. But it is precisely 
this want of fidelity to the local manners of different countries, this pre- 
occupation of English manners, which renders him so dear to his nation. 
No poet was ever more national. Shakspeare is the genius of England 
personified, with its free and lofty deportment, its sternness, its profun- 
dity, and its melancholy. Was not the soliloquy of Hamlet inspired by 
the land of fogs and spleen? Was not the dark ambition of Macbeth—that 
ambition, so sudden and so deep, so violent and so premeditated—was it 
not a picture made for a people, whose throne had been disputed so long 
and by so many crimes and wars ? 3 

“ What still greater power has this indigenous spirit, in the subjects 
where Shakspeare fills his audience with all their national recollections, 
with all their old manners, with all the prejudices of their land, with the 
proper names of its places and its men, as in Richard III., in Henry VI., 
in Henry VIII. Let us figure to ourselves that a man of genius had arisen 
at the epoch of the first cultivation of our own language and arts; let us 
suppose that, throwing a rude energy into every expression, he had pro- 
duced on the scene, with the freedom of an action without limits and the 
inspiration of traditions still recent, the revengeful spirit of Louis XI., 
the crimes of the palace of Charles IX., the audacity of the Guises, the 
furious excesses of the league: that this poet had introduced our chiefs, 
our factions, our cities, our rivers, our plains, not with the passing illu- 
sions, and in the harmonious language of Nerestan and Zaire, not with 
the emphatic circumlocution and the modern pomp of the old French, 
disfigured by Dubelloy, but with a rude and simple freedom, with the 
familiar phraseology of the times, ‘néver ennobled, but always animated 
by the genius of the painter: let us suppose all this, and such pieces, if 
they had still been played, would they not have preserved an immortal 
authority in our literature, and an all-powerful effect on our theatre? 
And yet we have neither, like the English, a relish for our old annals, 
respect for our old manners, nor, above all, the energy of insular 
patriotism.’—pp. 162—164. 
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He thus goes on to comment upon some of—as they appear to 
French classical dogmatism—the anomalies and extravagances of 
Shakspeare’s muse ; and he observes, that ‘ those very parts of his 
works which shock the conventional proprieties of taste—(French 
taste, we presume)—have for the bard’s own nation inexpressible 
charms :’ such as the grave-digger’s scene, in Hamlet. ‘ He pre- 
sents to the English imagination, pleasures which never fade; he - 
excites, he fascinates ; he satisfies that love of singularity upon 
which England prides herself. He entertains the English with 
themselves alone :-—the sole thing, M. Villemain is pleased to add, 
in very flattering terms, ‘ which the English love or esteem.’ He 
admits, however, that, out of his native Tend Shakspeare still does 
not lose his power; that the local beauties and the individual 
traits, with which his writings are filled, ‘ respond to some general 
type of truth ;’ and that, like the ancient Greek tragedians, in 
labouring only for his countrymen, he has written for the universe. 

Throughout this essay, the ascendancy of Shakspeare’s genius 
over the mind of a modern Frenchman of letters, in opposition to 
all the national canons of criticism, and in repugnance to all pre- 
conceived principles and partialities of taste, has appeared to us 
very remarkable, as illustrating, in no doubtful manner, that lite- 
rary revolution in France, which has followed the vicissitudes of 
her political history. Half a century ago, no Frenchman, and 
certainly no royal academician, would have dared to bestow on 
Shakspeare a tenth part of the praise, which M. Villemain has 
earnestly rendered ; nor would the liberal freedom of his strictures 
on the dramatic writers then have been tolerated for an instant, in 
the critical coteries of Paris. 

The next essay, of which we have to speak, on the Polytheism 
of the Ancients, exhibits a view of the state of Paganism in the 
world, and more especially, of course, the Roman world, at the first 
century of our Christian era; and it originally formed, says our 
author, part of a great work which he had commenced some years 
ago. We shall add our hope that, if a general history of the 
Paganism of antiquity, throughout all its ages, was the contem- 
plated subject of that work, M. Villemain may still be induced to 
prosecute his original intention ; for, judging by the manner in 
which he has executed his view of a single epoch, we should be 
disposed to argue most favourably of his learning and qualifications 
for such an enterprise. The essay before us should be perused by 
every general reader, and will not displease the more fastidious ex- 

ectations of the classical scholar. With a powerful hand, although 
in no fanatical spirit; it unveils, within the compass of some 
seventy pages, a faithful and terrific picture of the utter corruption 
of public and private morals, which was aggravated only, not re- 
strained, by a system of superstitions, gross and licentious in them- 
selves, and incredible to the philosophical acuteness of the times. 
He proves, if indeed it had previously at all been doubtful, that. in 
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the most Trcic and intellectual age of the Roman empire, un- 
der the dominion and in the court of Augustus, all remains of 
piety and veneration for the gods had long been extinguished ; and 
that the sceptical speculation of ediiloaciiiieté. the licentious fables 
of poets, and the ludicrous satire of dramatists, had produced, or 
reflected, one general disbelief in the Roman world, of either re- 
tribution for crime or reward for virtue. M. Villemain paints well 
and justly the horrible depravity of morals, which was the inevita- 
ble consequence of this practical and universal Atheism; and he 
exhibits, in its true and revolting colours, that monstrous system 
of lust and absurdity, which Gibbon and other infidels have de- — 
lighted to characterise only as the “elegant mythology” of an- 
tiquity. 

The last portion of these mélanges treats, as we have before 
stated, of ‘Christian Eloquence in the Fourth Century,’ or, in 
other words, of that epoch in the early history of the Christian 
church, which was most remarkable for its controversial eloquence 
and theological literature. Of the intellectual features of this 
memorable period, in ecclesiastical annals, M. Villemain has taken 
a very clear and accurate view, at once minute and excursive, 
exact in its details, and philosophical in its reflections. As a 
specimen of the mode in which he has handled his general sub- 


ject, we can afford to give only a single extract from this part of 
his volume: 


‘ I have often passed the long hours of the night in turning over the 
pages of those voluminous collections, which exhibit the doctrine and the 
eloquence of the first Christian centuries; I seemed to be traversing the 
history of the greatest revolution which had ever been wrought upon the 
earth. A profane reader, I sought only in these theological libraries the 
manners and the genius of nations. The vivid imaginations of the orators 
of Christianity, their combats, their enthusiasm, called up before my eyes 
a world which no longer exists, and which their language, ever active and 
impassioned, appeared to set before me far more impressively than history 
had done. The most abstract questions acquired a definite aspect in the 
warmth of their discussion and the truth of their language: all seemed 
interesting, for all was sincere. Great virtues, ardent convictions, charac- 
ters powerfully original, animated this picture of an extraordinary age, 
which was passionately addicted to metaphysics and theology, and for 
which the wonderful and the incomprehensible had become the order of 
nature and reality. 

‘ With this life, all contemplative and all ideal as it was, were mixed 
up, in a perpetual and even curious contrast, the incidents of every day 
life, the passions, the ordinary vices of uur nature. The mingling of man- 
ners and nations, which was occasioned by an universal religion, augments 
still more the singular variety of this spectacle. Christianity acted 
diversely upon different countries: in its reception by people who, thouzh 
in common subjection to Rome, were of distinct origin from each other, it 
received the various tinge of peculiar manners and temperament. The 
primitive character of each people appeared again in the enthusiasm, 
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which in a manner freed them from their terrestrial bondage. The Syrian, 
the Greek, the African, the Latin, the Gaul, the Spaniard, coloured Chris- 
tianity with the shades of their characters; and heresies, whic!: were then 
sO numerous, were more national than theological. 

‘ The writings of the fathers are an image of all these varieties. In the 
midst of controversies and of mystical subtilties, may be detected all the 
details of the history of nations; all the progress of a long moral revolu- 
tion; the decline and obstinate retention of ancient usages; the influence 
of letters prolonging that of belief; new belief commencing with the peo- 
ple, and receiving support in its turn from learning and eloquence; orators 
replacing the apostles; and Christianity forming in the midst of the old 
world, a new age of civilization, which seemed independent of the Roman 
empire, and which was destined to expire with it. 

‘ Then appeared that genius of Greece, which had so long been op- 
pressed by the Roman yoke, but which now rose again in the ardour of pro- 
selytism, and aspired to convert the world to its faith, instead of vainly 
expending its eloquence for the amusement of its conquerors. That genius 
shewed itself almost in the same moment at all points of the eastern 
empire: it illumined its native land, Egypt, Cyrene, and above all that 
Asiatic Greece, of which nothing now remains, and which yet was so cele- 
brated for its luxury and its splendour. 

‘In the church of Rome scarcely any sect appeared. Its genius was 
therein opposed to that of Greece: it held to old formularies, innovated 
little, dreaded change as a heresy, and without emulating the glory of the 
eastern church, was calculated, in the long course of events, to triumph 
over that rival by a sort of temporal prudence and tenacity. 

‘ The Greek genius, more free and more bold, and which had become 
since the conquest of Alexander more Asiatic than European, carried into 
Christianity its subtilties and its allegories. Of these, Egypt and Asia 
Minor were the theatres: a thousand sects, a thousand wild opinions, 
sprung up in those countries, from the superstitious imagination of their 
inhabitants. The Romans, or rather the people who spoke the Latin lan- 
guage, had something less learned, less ingenious: beside the Greeks of 
Alexandria, they appeared but rude theologians; but they were more calm 
and more sober in their opinions. They had a distrust of the metaphysi- 
cal subtilties which the orientals mingled in the dogmas of their faith; and 
that schism, that mutual repugnance which, some centuries later, separated 
the two churches, had its root in the first ages of Christian proselytism. 
Its traces might be found also in the oratorical monuments of the two 
schools of theological literature; but the parallel could not be exactly fol- 
lowed. The eastern church had not only an incontestible superiority of 
imagination and eloquence ; but, among the writers of the Latin church, 
all those who shone with any great splendour, seemed to belong to the 
east : some, indeed, had lived in Syria, in Egypt, and drunk of enthusiasm 
at the waters of Jordan; others, born under the burning clime of Africa, 
were rather orientals than Latins; the Latin language itself was trans- 
formed in their writings, and assumed a sort of sublime and barbarous 
irregularity. 

‘In this point of view, they were greater innovators than the Greeks: 
they formed in the midst of the West, an epoch more singular and more 
distinct from all that had preceded it.’—pp. 295—305. 
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To the truth of every syllable of this masterly description, who- 
ever 1s conversant with the condition of the Christian church, and 
with the writings of the fathers, during the fourth century, will 
fully subscribe. From his general view of the aspect of the Greek 
and Latin churches, M. Villemain proceeds to sketch off several 
striking and well delineated portraits of the most celebrated fathers 
ofeach. Thus are presented to us, among the Greek fathers, St. 
Athanasius, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, St. Basil, St. John Chry- 
sostom: among the Latin fathers, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine. Of all we have some little biographical 
account, intermingled with an admirable commentary on the cha- 
racteristic genius and the writings of each. The whole of this 
essay, therefore, on the Christian eloquence of the fourth century 
is, in fact, an essay on the theological history of that age: and we 
shall sum up our opinion of its value, by declaring, that we do not 
remember any popular work which, within the same compass, 
offers so complete a view of the state of the church, and of the 
lives of the fathers who flourished, during the epoch to which it 
relates. The volume is altogether, one of the best of the recent 


productions of the French press, and well deserves attention in 
this country. 


-" 








Art. XIV. 1. Tudomdnyos Gyiitemény, or The Magiar Almanack. 
Buda: 1824-5, 


In the midst of the universal research after foreign literature, whilst 
numerous travellers are exploring remote countries, and adding to 
our stock of philological information, curious and often valuable 
documents concerning exotic languages and dialects, there is in 
the centre of Europe one language of a peculiar character, distinct 
from all others, the language of a numerous and gallant people, in 
which a national literature is rapidly arising, but of which, how- 
ever, little or no notice has been taken as yet by our critics. This 
is the Magiar, or Hungarian language; the language of the con- 
querors, legislators, and rulers of Hungary, since the ninth century 
of our era. 

After the invasion of the Huns, and that of the Avari, and the 
destruction of the latter,the Magiars, a nomade people from Asia, 
following the track of barbarian emigration, arrived in Hungary, 
and effected in that century a settlement in the country about 
Munkaez, from whence they spread themselves all over the great 

lains, and the fertile parts of the country, driving the Sclavonian 
inhabitants to the mountains. Towards the end of the tenth cén- 
tury the Magiars embraced the Christian faith, and Pope Sylves- 
ter II. sent their king Stephen, afterwards aye St. Stephen, a 


sacred crown, which is still preserved at Buda with great vene- 


ration. From that epoch, the Latin became the language of 
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the educated classes, the written language of the country. The 
Magiars were involved in frequent wars, either with their neigh- 
bours to defend or enlarge their conquests, or among themselves 
for the succession to the throne. Irruptions of Tartars came also 
to desolate the country. It may be easily supposed that in the 
midst of all this, little attention was bestowed on letters. At the 
commencement of the twelfth century Coloman, a prelate and the 
only surviving descendant from the royal blood of Arpad, was called 
to exchange his bishop’s crook for the sceptre. He was styled the 
bookish Coloman, being one of the most learned men of his time ; 
a man superior to some of the prevailing prejudices of hisage. It 
appears from one of his laws, which says: “ De strigis gue non 
sunt nulla questio fiet.” We must remember that this law, or 
rather this declaration of the non-existence of sorcery, was pro- 
mulgated in the 12th century, and in barbarous Hungary, whilst 
faggots for the extermination of witches blazed all over western 
Europe, and that even down to a recent period statutes against 
those wretched victims of ignorance and superstition, have dis- 
graced the legislation of the most civilised countries. The learned 
Coloman, however, did not contribute to improve and to fix the 
idiom of his country, but thought it better to translate all the laws 
of his predecessors into Latin. The two great kings of Hungary, 
howtad who reigned about the middle of the 14th century, and 
Mathias, who reigned in the latter half of the 15th, although they 
affected much, the latter especially, for.the civilisation of the 
country, did not attempt any improvement in that important part 
of a people’s property—their language. The discovery of the art 
of printing, and the Reformation, by transferring the books of re- 
ligion and worship, from the obscurity of a dead language into the 
vulgar idiom, gave a great impulse to most European anguages, 
and exerted a peculiar influence on that of Hungary. e first 
book printed in the Magiar language appeared in the year 1533, 
and was followed by several other publications, among which was 
a poem written by a relation of Nicholas Zzingi, to celebrate that 
hero’s defence of Sziget against the Turks. The subject and the 
patriotic sentiments of this work have endeared it, to this day, to 
the Hungarians. The course of civilisation thus began, was ar- 
rested by the calamities of the time; the Turks overran nearly 
the whole kingdom: domestic wars for motives of ambition, or, 
under pretence of religion, between the Christians themselves, ra- 
vaged what the infidels could not conquer, and the fatal effects of 
these feuds were felt, long after the causes had ceased to exist. 
Peace was at last restored to Hungary towards the beginning of 
the 18th century. But the national language and the pursuits of 


literature had been totally abandoned, and the Latin continued to 


prevail, especially as the written language of the country. In 


would be entirely lost; yet shortly after a few books were pt 
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lished in it, which were considered as so many rarities. At length 
Maria Theresa ascended the throne, improvements were introduced 
in the government, which were answered, as they will ever be, by 
corresponding So pe in the people; the Hungarians se- 
cured their peaceful en to the house of Austria; their gal- 
lant spirit, and their affecting loyalty to the Empress Queen in 
the hour of danger, won them the heart of that sovereign, and 
Hungary began to reap the advantages of a state of good intel- 
ligence between the rulers and the ruled*. 

Joseph II., wko had vast, and often impracticable ideas, which 
he pursued with imperious obstinacy, had conceived the plan of 
amalgamating all the different people subject to the sceptre of the 
house of Austria into one nation, and of introducing a physiocratic 
system throughout his dominions. ‘‘ In order to effect this,” said 
he, “I must have one universal language ;” and he proposed to 
his council, whether German or Sclavonian should be the language 
of the Austrian Monarchy? This proposition, however strange at 
first sight, was not so unreasonable in fact; as three-fourths, per- 
haps, of the Austrian subjects speak dialects of the Sclavonian lan- 
guage; and there had been a time, in the fourteenth century, when 
even every elector of the German Empire was bound by the statutes 
of the Golden Bull of Charles IV., to learn the Bohemian lan- 
guage, which is a dialect of the Sclavonian. However, the men 
of the court, the people of influence at Vienna, naturally enough 
preferred German; and on the proposal of Joseph, the council 
decided, with what correctness or even competence we will not 
say, that German was superior and preferable to Sclavonian. The 
emperor, who was an energetic executor of bold measures, issued 
his decree to Hungary, importing that, for the first year, counting 
from the date of the decree, all dispatches and communications 
remitted thence to the Imperial court, should be written in Ger- 
man ; in the second year, every paper directed to the Consilium 
locum tenens, or internal government of the country; and in the 
third year, every communication or statement laid before the Co- 
-mitatt, or provincial councils, were to be also in German ; and in 
the fourth year, no deed or writing in any public office was to be 
in any other language. This act of authority was deemed most 
arbitrary and oppressive, and as it was revolting to the feelings of 
the Hungarians, a number of pamphlets in the Magiar idiom ap- 
peared against the proposed measure, and against the reforming 
monarch who was the author of it. The effect of this unsuccess- 
ful attempt was, therefore, to contribute to the rise of the Magiar, 
by calling forth the energy and patriotism of those who spoke it, 
and who felt interested in the language of their forefathers. Joseph 





* The population of Hungary proper, is about eight millions, of which 
more than three millions speak the Magiar, or national language, the others 
speak Sclavonian, German, and Valachian, or Rumniasty. 
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was also, in another manner, the indirect cause of the spreading of 
the proscribed language; for, when he suppressed monasteries, 
several of the learned fathers felt the necessity of employing their 
talents for the use of the public, and to them Hungary became 
indebted for some good translations of the elassics, besides gram- 
matical works, in Magiar. 

At length the question of the language was set at rest by Art. 
7, of the diet of 1815, in which ee kee, in compliance with the 
request of the Ablegati, ordered that the acts of the Diets should 
be published in two columns, the one in Magiar, the other in 
Latin. The Latin maintains itself in the administrative offices, but 
the Magiar may be used alone in any public correspondence, the 
deputies of the lower chamber in the Diet use no other language, 
and the greater part of the Comitati have made it a point of 
‘near oy to correspond in Magiar. Professors of Magiar have 

een also appointed to the various colleges in the kingdom. 

“‘The Hungarian language,” says Gibbon, “ stands alone, and 
as it were, insulated among the Sclavonian dialects: but it bears 
a close affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race ; of an obsolete and 
savage race, which formerly occupied the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe. The genuine appellation of Ugri, or Sgours, is found 
on the western confines of China—their migration to the banks of 
the Irtish, is attested by Tartar evidence ; a similar name and lan- 
guage are detected in the southern part of Siberia; and the remains 
of the Fennic tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered from the 
sources of the Oby to the shores of Lapland.” The onerng 
facts come in support of Gibbon’s authority. In the campaign o 
1813—14, Hungarian troops came in contact with some Don 
Cossacks, and, to their mutual astonishment, found their languages 
to be nearly the same. In 1821], there came into Hungary a 
stranger, a native of the country near Ecaterinopol, beyond the 
river Don; his idiom was, in words and pronunciation, Magiar, 
wanting of course the technical, and other Seon terms, which 
the Magiars of Hungary have adopted or created in the progress 
of their civilisation. A private society of literati despatched two 
young men to the region indicated by the Asiatic, who found there 
several villages in which the Magiar is spoken. On the banks of 
the river Kuma, which descends from Caucasus, and empties 
itself into the Black Sea, are the ruins of a town still called Mad- 
schar, or Madjar. ' 

The Magiar language is understood to be rich and expressive, 
its pronunciation is remarkably soft and harmonious, and the order 
of words in the construction being interchangeable, almost ad 
libitum, adapts it peculiarly for versification. The Hungarians 
boast that they possess an hexameter superior to that of any other 
European language. They have adopted the Roman alphabet, 
and they make use of affixes at the an of nouns and verbs, instead 
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of pronouns, which is a feature of the Asiatic origin of the lan- 
guage. 

The first attempts at composition in this idiom having been, as 
we have seen, of a martial cast, its capabilities for other species of 

oetry were not tried until late in the last century. Alexander 

isfaludy, a young officer of great intellectual attainments, being 
made prisoner by the French, while serving in the Austrian arny 
in Italy during the war of the Revolution, was taken to Avignon. 
There he visited Petrarch’s sacred fount, and the memory of that 
poet, and of his famed love and plaintive lays, re-awakened the 

oung Hungarian’s recollection of his own distant fair, whom he 

ad left behind on the banks of the Danube, when first setting off 
to serve his king and country. Kaulfaludy’s early passion for poetry 
revived, and he expressed his complaints in a number of sonnets in 
his own energetic idiom. These of course were as unintelligible as 
Chinese to any body in France; but on his being at last released, 
and restored to his native country, Kisfaludy published the songs of 
his captivity, in two volumes, which established his reputation as 
a writer. The poet next married the object of his affections, and 
then he wrote “ Love Happy,” a work inferior to the preceding, but 
still containing beautiful passages and pictures of rural life. He 
subsequently published a volume containing three stories or tales, 
in verse, marked by simplicity and vigour, and a deep knowledge 
of the bold and impassioned character of his countrymen. 

The enthusiastic applause bestowed on Kisfaludy, excited the em- 
ulation of several writers, chiefly in the various branches of poetry, of 
which the lyric seems the most adapted to the genius of the language, 
and is also the most cultivated. At present Charles Kisfaludy, a rela- 
tion of Alexander, is the favourite of the Magiars. He not only isa 
poet, but has applied zealously to the improvement of his native lan- 
guage, of which he is particularly fond. He formed and executed 
the project of editing a Magiar almanack, or annual magazine, in 
imitation of the well known German Yaschenbucher: by his own 
labours and the contributions of others, he has already published 
three or four of these annual volumes; which, in the merit of their 
composition, as well as in the form and style in which they are ex- 
ecuted, are not inferior to those of Germany. The engravings 
with which they are adorned, are very well executed; and the na- 
tional costume and physiognomy are well expressed in them. 
Among the contributors to these magazines, there are counts, 
barons, noble-citizens, bishops, priests, monks, and Protestant 
pastors. The counts and barons, however, are but few; as, until 
lately, the Hungarian Magnates did not pay much attention to the 
national language ; for between German, which is the language of 
the court—Latin, which is the official language—French, which 
is used in fashionable conversation—besides the different Sclavo- 
nian dialects, which are spoken over one half of Hungary ; it is 
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easy to understand, that the Magiar was comparatively neglected. 
Families of distinction, however, are now paying greater attention 
to this subject, and have their children instructed in the Magiar 
language, as an essential part of their education. 

Several other periodical works are published in Hungarian.. The 
one whose title, Zudomanyos Gyutemeny, we falta to this 
article, has been support with credit for about six years. There 
are but few political journals, the number being limited by the cen- 
sorship, which exists here asin Austria, although not authorised 
by any resolution of the Diet. About three hundred persons are 
reckoned (among whom are several ladies), who abla siren 
ally their writings in the Magiar language ; a considerable number 
for an infant literature, which arose but lately, and in which au- 
thorship has not yet become a profession or trade. 

One of Alexander Kisfaludy’s poems relates to the tragical fate 
of Dobozy and his wife, who fell together during the Turkish wars. 
Some extracts from it may serve as a specimen of Hungarian 

oetry. 
. Afier the fatal battle of Mohackz (in which king Lewis IJ. pe- 
rished with the flower of his army), the Turks overran Hungary, 
and Buda the capital became their coriquest. Parties of Hun- 
garians, however, still resisted in various strong holds, and Zapolya, 
a bold chief, assembled a number of trusty followers, and even 
aspired to the throne ; but many of the Magnates thought it safer, 
in the common danger from the infidels, to bestow the crown on a 
iene prince, who ruled already over other countries—this was 

erdinand, the brother of Charles V. Zapolya’s faction, however, 
would not accede to this, and the country was divided between 
him, Ferdinand, and the Turks. During the désultory warfare 
that followed, a party of Hungarians who were assembled at the 
village of Maroth, under a leader of the name of Michael Dobozy, 
were attacked by superior Ottoman forces, and hemmed in on 
every side: they sold their lives dearly, and fell victims to their pa- 
triotism. A few ran away from the scene of slaughter, and mene 
the rest Dobozy, who had his wife with him, a young and beautifu 
woman ; the horror of her impending fate, were she to fall into the 
hands of the barbarians, made him try a last effort to save her. 
He vaulted on his well-tried steed, and having seated his wife en 
croupe behind him, they galloped away for their lives: 


‘ But there are deadly foes behind 
Who cannot brook that one brave son 
Of Hunnia live—and wild they urge 
Their Arab steeds, and onward run. 


‘ Then was each meaner fugitive 
By scores of Osmanlees pursued, 
Rut hundreds followed Dobozy, 
He who had oft his hands imbrued 
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‘In their best blood!—Fly Dobozy! 
Should thy horse fail thee in this strife, 
Alas! for thee and, oh! thy wife! 

A double death thou'lt surely die!’ 


The noble animal flies like the wind, and at first leaves far be- 
hind the Turkish pursuers; but wearied with the fatigue of the 
EMO: fight, and with the double burthen he has now to carry, 

e slackens by degrees his course ; he gasps and trembles in all 
his frame ; his iron foot heavily and deeply imprints the sod. Mean- 
time fatal sounds swell on the breeze ; it is the cry of the Turkish 
bloodhounds, that have too well scented their prey : 


‘<¢ Oh Michael, best beloved !” she cried, 
‘“‘ E’en now we feel the heathen’s grasp, 
Thy horse sinks under us—oh, see 

His bloody foam, his labouring gasp! 


“¢ Do thou for thy lov’d land survive, 
But here—it must be so—we part; 
But still 1 am for ever thine, 


Here let thy dagger pierce my heart : 


“« Alone, and unincumber’d, fly : 
Thou yet may’st ’scape, and live to deal 
Death to thy foes—oh! sometimes feel ! 
For her who left thee, but to die!” ’ 


Dobozy looks behind, and all hope of escape dies within him; the 
Turks are fearfully gaining ground upon them; he still dashes his 
spur, and urges his charger on, but all in vain; the poor steed is 
exhausted, and can hardly draw breath. At last he stumbles and 
falls. The fatal moment is now come! Dobozy leaps on the 
ground, supporting his trembling wife with one arm: 


‘ Nearer and nearer now the Turks— 
Their breast-plates shine, their horse-tails dance, 
And in their red blood-reeking hands 
Flash the bright scimitar and lance ; 


‘« Ah! is itso? Heaven !—no help !” 
Cries the Hungarian Lord and weeps: 


His wife—her charms—the Turks—dire thought! _ ; 
A death-cold shivering o’er him creeps— 


‘ Her bosom then with trembling hand, 
Baring—the throne of all his bliss : 
Drives to her heart the fatal steel, 
And draws her last breath in a kiss. 


«« Ah, lovely, hapless child of earth ! 
Thou source of joy, of matchless grief, 
Smile my beloved, for thy chaste soul 
Hath found its speediest, best relief. 
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‘ “Qh wait thee on thy way to heaven ! 
Now, even now again we meet.” 
He sobbed, and with his broidered cloak 
Cover’d the martyr at his feet.’ 


The last look of his expiring consort, full of love and thankful- 
ness for being saved from a fate worse than death, increases 
Dobozy’s despair—the Ottomans press upon him; he cleaves down 
with his sabre the foremost of his assailants ; at last he is struck by 
a spear from behind, his arm droops nerveless, he falls on the body 
of his beloved wife, and dies pierced with wounds. 

Scenes like these were familiar at that time all over eastern 
Europe, and the Hungarian as well as the Sclavonian old romances 
and ballads, reflect upon us in a striking manner the lurid glare of 
bloody barbarian strife, and of the desperate struggle made b 
those brave people, against the tiger-like advance of the ruthless 
enemy of Christianity and civilisation—Ottoman Mahomedanism. 
Those scenes had been happily forgotten for a long season, when 
they were of late years revived, in all their horrid reality, in another 


part of the unhappy East, to the dismay and indignation of the 
whole of Christian Europe. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV. Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peninsula, during 


the War, 1812, 1813. 8vo. pp. 339. 9s. 6d. London: Murray. 
1827. 


‘ ADVENTURES in the Peninsula during the War of 1812—13!’. What, is 
not that theme as yet exhausted? Has it not yet fallen to the dust beneath 
the oppression of Southey’s ponderous tomes? Have we not had a suffi- 
ciency of memoirs, recollections, sketches, scenes, campaigns, and outlines, 
descriptive, not merely of the battles which were fought, but of the most mi- 
nute circumstance relating to them, down even to the very dogs and kettles 
which joined in the uproar? No such thing. Southey threatens three or 
four more formidable quartos; and here we have, fresh from the press, a 
series of letters, written by an officer lately engaged in the civil depart- 
ment of the Peninsular army, and detailing what he is pleased to call his 
‘ Adventures’ in that little known quarter. 

We confess that as soon as we discovered that he was wholly employed 
in the commissariat department, and that during his sojourn in Portugal 
and Spain, he was not present at a single action, his time having been 
wholly taken up in providing soup, and meat and’bread for the troops, we 
were not a little curious to see the sort of ‘ adventures’ in which such an 
officer could have been engaged. We supposed that a fight or two at a 
fair, a quarrel now and then with the regiments entrusted to his attention, 
when the biscuit became unserviceable, the beef uneatable, and the wine 
sour, were the principal circumstances upon which the story of his romantic 
career might have turned. Accordingly we do find him, on one occasion, 
escaping for his life through a church window, when the provisions ran 
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short ; on another, we are bothered with his calculations of the prices of 
cows, and mules, and asses: but as for adventures beyond the common lot 
of the soldier, who sometimes meets a good billet, and sometimes a very 
indifferent one, they are certainly not to be had in this particular volume. 
Perhaps the author has reserved them for a postscript. 

He informs us that he entered the service in question at a very early 
period of life, fresh from schookh We doubt itnot. He takes every occa- 
sion of displaying his classical acquirements. He can hardly walk up and 
down a room without ejaculating a Greek stanza, and the least opening 
sends him off in a chase after a derivation. Juvenal, Persius, and Virgil 
are at his fingers’ ends, and he never encounters a monk without enter- 
ing into a learned dissertation with him. Arrived at Cea, situated amon 
what he calls the highlands, or Switzerland of Portugal, he straight finds 
out from some Padre, the particular point of the neighbouring Sierra, 
whence Viriatus is said to have rushed upon the Romans, when he drove 
them through the plains of Vizeu. He then furnishes out a note of Latin 
from Cicero, and of Greek from Diodorus Siculus, and of references to 
Appian and Florus, in order to prove, what ?—That this same Viriatus was 
‘something more than a common robber!’ As if any human being, save 
our learned commissary, cared one farthing about the mode in which the 
Lusitanian rogue divided his booty. 

Convents and foreign churches seem in general to be game that may 
be hunted down by English travellers and adventurers. It is quite ludi- 
crous to observe the gross ignorance which our commissary displays on 
these subjects. It would have been as well if he had taken a leaf out of 
the book of that ecclesiastic, who, writing on the state, or rather tiie pri- 
vation, of civil and religious liberty in England, happily remarked, that it 
was inconsistent for a nation which had the privilege of the ‘‘ Habeas 
Corpus,” to be without the correlative blessing of a ‘*‘ Habeas. Animum.” 
If the person were free, at least the mind ought not to be placed under 
restraint : and had our author been taught this doctrine with his Juvenal, 
he would have been perhaps a little more discreet in his observations upon 
religious ceremonies. 

We have no hesitation in setting down his letters, as incomparably the 
dullest of all the productions which have been generated by the Penin- 
sular war. 





Art. XVI. Hints to Churchwardens, with a few Illustrations re- 
lative to the repair and improvement of Parish Churches ; with Twelve 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 31. 10s. 6d. London: Rodwell & Martin. 
1827. 


Tuts is a very determined, and not easily paried thrust (nor, by any 
means the less mischievous to the assailed party, for being dealt with the 
most perfect good humour), at those officious churchwardens, and.other 
parochial Vandals, whose plaster and brick-bats have done more than time 
itself, to destroy the venerable architecture of our ecclesiastical edifices. 
We happen to know that a late antiquary, one of the brightest ornaments 
of modern literature, never held up his head after the intestine war that was 
carried onagainst Salisbury cathedral. The restorers tore down the shrines, 
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and whitewashed the walls, and reduced the interior of this once beautiful 
pile, to the resemblance, as nearly as possible, of a neatly constructed 
modern barn, It is not many months ago that St. Saviour’s church, 
in Southwark, one of the most boasted specimens we have of sacred ar- 
chitecture, was saved from the wanton clutches of those tyrants of the 
vestry—and in what manner ?—By the importunate warnings of the press. 
To the press alone, to its vehemence in anger—its torturing satire, in 
playfulness, must we look for the preservation of our ancient churches. 

The ‘ Hints’ are altogether in Swift’s way, and after the manner of the 
Dean, as more particularly exemplified in the ‘* Advice to' Servants.” 
This author, with undisturbed seriousness of face, gravely recommends to 
be perpetrated, those crimes against good taste which, in sober earnest, 
he would desire to see most strenuously avoided. Thus, if a church be 
built of stone, the churchwarden is advised, by all means, to provide a 
good floridly-red brick porch, with an angular arch at top; this porch, it — 
should be observed, ought, if possible, to make an inroad on some win- 
dow of ancient construction, so as, if not altogether, at least as much as 
possible, to obstruct the light. Then stopping up the old porch, and 
doing away with the zig-zag ornaments that appear about the frame work, 
or at once confounding them altogether beneath a solid stratum of durable 
mortar, are steps so immediately growing out of the original improvement, 
as to require only to be suggested, in order that they may be adopted. 

The author of the ‘ Hints’ extends his solicitude to the internal as well 
as the exterior emendations of churches. And very laughable, to speak 
the truth, are his solemn instructions respecting the obliterations of the 
old, and the fabrications of fresh, chancel windows—the substitution of 
altar-pieces—the amending of pulpits, and the occasional destruction 
of royal arms and other decorations. 

The aid of the draughtsman is invoked to demonstrate, sensibly, the 
imaginative conceptions of our author. Not only does he thus “ strengthen 
all his laws” by examples, and become himself, as it were, ‘ the great 


Sublime,” which he shadows forth, but he completely remedies the in- 


capacity of the illiterate ; a class of commiserated beings, to which it is 
not uncharitable to anticipate that many a very sincere reformer of a 
churchwarden belongs. At all events, pictorial representations ever have 
been of acknowledged use, and in no cases have they been more ‘service- 
able, than in those where satire can sting, and exposure bring about 
shame. 
‘« Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


We have heard, however, with pain, that these ‘ hints,’ after all, confer no 
credit on the fancy of this author; and that they can claim no higher 
praise than that of being merely historical—faithfully accurate descriptions 
of architectural offences already committed in various parts of the country. 
We are sorry that this is so; ‘the discovery exposes us to the double dis- 
appointment of finding that this author is without invention, and next, 
that our churches have been most impiously profaned. 
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Art. XVII. Materia Indica: or some Account of those Articles which 
are employed by the Hindoos, and other Eastern Nations, in their 
Medicine and Agriculture, &c. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., 
M.R.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 22. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


To our apprehension, this is a work which nothing short of extraordina 
and fortunate opportunities, great learning, industry, and research, could 
have enabled any man to accomplish. Besides that the contents of these 
volumes will be found, we doubt not, of the first professional value, they 
supply to the philosopher and the general reader, a vast fund of informa- 
tion respecting the Hindoo community, that is important and highly 
curious. Dr. Ainslie’s residence in our Indian territories gave him facili- 
ties, of which he seems to have made the amplest use, in carrying on his 
inquiries about those drugs of Eastern produce, which are known to, and 
employed in, the practice of our own country. He then describes those 
medicines which are exclusively used by the Oriental nations, mixing with 
the account of them some very interesting facts, relating to those vegeta- 
bles which are cultivated in the East for the purposes of food, and the 
ingredients which they employ in their arts and manufactures. 

If any prejudices existed amongst us, as to the advanced state of 
Hindoo knowledge upon the subject of medicine, we should certainly say, 
that the work of Dr. Ainslie would be sufficient to remove them. It is 
undoubtedly a misfortune that medicine, in common with other arts and 
sciences, should have been incorporated in the sacred writings of the 
Hindoos—a circumstance it is obvious that must keep the former stationary 
in their rude and uncultivated condition, which it would be profane and 
even penal to attempt to alter. Notwithstanding this impediment to inno- 
vation and improvement, the science of physic is far from having been 
neglected by the Hindoos, as the number and variety of their medical 
writings, and the extent of their acquaintance with the virtues of number- 
less drugs, conclusively testify. . 

Of the Indian practitioners themselves, Dr. Ainslie is enabled to speak 
in terms of eulogy, for which almost no recent representation of their cha- 
racter had prepared us; and he does so with a degree of liberality highly 
creditable to him. 





Art. XVIII. Alphonso: or the Beggar’s Boy, a Comedy in Verse. 
8vo. p.85. London: Ridgway. 1827. 


THERE cannot be the least doubt that Shakspeare, Congreve, and Sheridan, 
and artists of this stamp, were altogether astray in conforming to the 
prejudices extant in their day, respecting the construction of pieces for 
the stage. We should not be surprised if the theatrical millenium were 
at last arrived, when the true principles of the drama are to be made 
known, established, and followed by all; nor is it improbable that 
‘ Alphonso,’ will be remembered hereafter, as one of the signs that 
marked the dawn of that golden era. 
Comedy, strictly speaking, is, or ought to be a sort of reflection of 
every-day life; and those who attempted to shine in that province of 
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the drama, imagined that they ought to put up with prose, homely or 
otherwise, according to the wants and necessities of their characters, 
That course has been very properly abandoned in the work before us. 
Heroic metre, after the manner of the ancients, is obviously the most 
suited to the uses of colloquial intercourse, whether carried on by maids 
or their mistresses. 
_ Again, it used to be thought of importance that there should be an 
interesting story—a plot, as it was called, with a beginning, a middle, 
and a conclusion, developed in the progress of the play—we expect to 
hear no more of such imbecilities—at least, if there be sufficient virtue 
in the world, to make men follow the example of the author of Alphonso. 
But let us see in what other respects the old-fashioned: notions about 
dramatic perfectibility deserve to be exploded. The scene of this comed 
is laid in Mantua—Mantua Musarum Domus. Now one of the ordi- 
nary run of poets would suppose, that having made his election of that 
renowned city, he was bound to make the ladies and gentlemen of the 
comedy think and speak like ‘choice Italians.” Such are the errors 
of small minds—our author, on the contrary, has all his Mantuans 
bred up in the city of London, gives them the fullest enjoyment of 
the freedom of the corporation—and they do address each other most 
pleasantly about mining companies, and aldermen’s chains, and other 
topics, that are altogether indigenous to the climate of Bishopsgate within. 
The poor foreigners in fact are not allowed to indulge a single re- 
miniscence of home—or to make a single allusion to the history, past 
or present, or to the manners and customs, of their country—Well indeed 
may they exclaim, with the shepherd in Virgil’s Eclogue, ‘“‘ Superet modo 
Mantua nobis.” This method of giving to dramatic characters the ad- 
vantage of what is called “ keeping,” is, we are ready to believe, the 
most unexceptionable that can well be devised, as will be made, we 
doubt not at some future time, more apparent than our limited ken at 
present enables us to discover it to be. Of the merits of style and 
expression which characterise this production, a judgment will be best 
formed from a few specimens. 
Count Lorenzo, backbiting a rival of his, who is supposed to be of mean 
birth, thus addresses the father of the beauty : 
‘ —One would deem him 
Sprung from the king o’ the beggars, son and heir 
To his most mendicant majesty.—If once 
He gain your daughter’s hand, he will not fail 
To bring a tribe of worthy gentlemen 
To claim alliance with your house and purse. 
The famed prince Filch, covered with honour’s scars, 
’Graved by the beadle’s lash,—and he count Prig, 
That travels in the porridge pot, will haste 
To greet their loving cousin ; ne’er again 
Shall you pass by the public stocks unhailed 
By some august relation.’ 
Of the uses to which an ingenious poet may turn the most apparently 
barren subjects, a very pleasing example is given in the following lines : 


‘_— All the world 








Is of one family, although we bear 
Our follies with a difference. This one carries 
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Pride on a scutcheon of pretence, that waste 
Quartered with avarice; poverty of soul 
Blazoned in or—guile conchant in a field 
Of fairest argent.’ 

The comedy is dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdown, and as it would 
seem by way of restitution to that nobleman,—-for it was at Bowood, the 
hospitable mansion of the Marquis, that this comedy was in great part com- 
posed. Buta dedication is too small for the gratitude of the poet, and 
he therefore begs to remind his patron of some lines in the fourth act, 
which were intended by him, ‘ to describe in part, the character of the 
owner of that hospitable mansion.’ A passage so very peculiarly circum- 
stanced, is a parley to quotation; and in complying with the invitation, we 
think it only justice to ourselves to declare, that we harbour not the 
slightest malice against the Marquis of Lansdown, his person or family.— 

| ‘ Some few, who happy in themselves and bent 

On that high aim, the happiness and rights 

Of all around, stretch forth the liberal hand 

To learning, art, and sacred charity. 

And wear the gorgeous garb of wealth and power 
With true simplicity of domestic worth, 

Pure as e’er brightened the remotest cot 

That ne’er temptation entered.’ 











Arr. XIX. Dame Rebecca Berry; or Court Scenes in the Reign of 
Charles the Second. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. London: Longman & Co. 
1827. ia 


Ir must have been a very great disappointment to the authoress of ‘ Dame 
Rebecca,’ after she had finished her pretty little web of literary labour, and 
was just about to give it to the light, whilst perhaps pondering within her- 
self how happy she was to have been able to take out a patent, as it were, 
for exhibiting all that was curious and interesting in Charles’s court—to 
find that ‘‘ Woodstock” and “ Brambletye- House” had been in the market 
before her. It was not necessary that, in the preface, the writer should 
assure us, that nearly the whole of her work had been finished before the 
announcement of the other two productions had been made. We could 
very easily believe, that to the mind of one who shews not a little sagacity 
and acuteness in other matters, it would never occur to risk character and 
future success, by entering into rivalship with such tried veterans in litera- 
ture as Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Smith. Neither can there be traced the 
slightest resemblance between ‘ Dame Rebecca’ and the two works of 
those gentlemen, in those points where a resemblance, arising from imita- 
tion, would be sure to discover itself. 

The foundation of the performance before us is a story of very simple 
texture. It is adopted from a homely, but ancient ballad, which again has, 
no doubt, derived its incidents from tradition. The particulars which are 
given of persons and events of celebrity, seem not to have been sought for, 
‘but to grow naturally out of the course of the tale. These episodes form 
some of the happiest portions of the novel. The descriptions of court 
scenes are not, perhaps, remarkable for a guiding and animating poetical 
spirit; but they are elaborately and curiously faithful to truth—an ad- 
vantage which an enlarged acquaintance with the personal and _ political 
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history of the time alone, could have enabled any writer to attain. The 
style will be found to be generally perspicuous and spirited, though now 
and then stiffened, or, to borrow a phrase from millinery, brocaded by an 
attempt to rival the stateliness of expression that belongs to an elder time. 

We hope Miss Spence will not think us gratuitously unkind, if we 
point attention to one or two awkward instances of negligence. Rebecca, 
in her childhood, is described as being possessed, amongst other attrac- 
tions, of a comely quantity of black hair: ‘ her laughing eyes sparkled 
with gladness, and her black hair turned into a thousand fantastic curls 
over her face and neck.’—vol. i, p. 9. About some twenty-five pages 
further on, Rebecca having attained her fourteenth year, is made to an- 
swer to the following portrait :—‘ Her fair complexion, mild blue eyes, 
with a profusion of light curling hair, rendered her a most attractive 
creature. —ib. p. 33. And in the same page we are told, that ‘ her silken 
blond ringlets flowed, &c.’—a supposed change, which is exactly the re- 
verse of what takes place in nature. We know with what facility a writer 
in the ardour of composition will fall into the commission of little sins 
against chronology—when one is in pursuit of some desirable epithet, or 
fairly committed to the stream of the narrative, it is not very probable 
that one will stop to calculate dates, and enter into nice comparisons of 
eras. It must have been, doubtless, in some moment of poetic rapture 
that our agreeable authoress has renewed the popularity of the ballad of 
‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” and enabled her heroine to have it by heart, many 
years before the author happened to be born. 





Arr. XX. The Wolfe of Badenoch, a historical Romance of the Four- 
teenth Century. By the Author of ‘‘ Lochandu.” 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
Edinburgh : Cadell & Co. 1827. 


Attnoucu the author of Waverley has occasionally sought materials for 
his admirable fictions beyond the pale of his own country, yet it could not 
have been from any difficulty he experienced in finding, in Scottish his- 
tory, an ample field for the exercise of his genius. Other writers have 
employed their powers on the traditions and manners of the people of the 
North with considerable success; and the author before us has incontest- 
ibly proved, by experiment, that it was not so very rash in a person of his 
powers to enter upon the dangerous ground of the Scottish historical 
Novel. Undoubtedly it was dangerous ground—snccess alone could justify 
the courage of the attempt; and it is upon a fair and dispassionate refer- 
ence to this criterion, that we venture to state the decision of our judg- 
ment—that success has been attained in the ‘ Wolfe of Badenoch.’ 

In choosing so remote an era in the annals of Scotland for the scene, 
where his fancy was to employ its creative power, our author, along with 
having some advantages, imposed on himself the necessity of surmounting 
difficulties of no ordinary nature. The political history of the period must 
have been familiar to him —he must have been equally well skilled in the 
biography of the principal public characters of the time, and a variety of 
concomitant facts of manners, customs, and costume, must he have mas- 
tered, inorder to stamp his scenes with the colouring of truth. Merely 
then to say that he has overcome the obstacles that opposed the bold un- 
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dertaking, is, under the circumstances, no small award of praise to his 
talents. 

We are filled with varying emotions, as we contemplate the picture 
which is here given of all the repugnant traits of uncivilised life. We see 
the influence of ungovernable passion, rendering the accidental lord of great 
possessions a terror to his vassals—the dread of his neighbours—and an 
outlaw without the pale of all social intercourse. We see the relations of 
society—the pursuit of the arts of peace—abandoned for the sword of civil 
war, and the gratification of personal hatred. We see the power of re- 
venge. We see the power of religion made the instrument of gain or 
ambition; and, (a very pleasing part of the picture), we see the natural 
mildness of the other sex preserved amidst the rudeness of barbarous life, 
occasionally exciting general homage, and sometimes winning deep at- 
tachment; a trait of manners which well agrees with the records of history. 
Here, too, is to be found, what in the uncouth period we are speaking of 
was too frequently seen in Scotland, a female character, who, having 
thrown off her virtue, dismissed all delicacy, and became one of the most 
revolting figures in the picture of rude society. Such, indeed, is the lady 
Mariota, as she is very powerfully sketched in this romance. The Wolfe 
himself, is a very bold combination of those qualities that are very nearly 
allied to virtue, such as courage and fortitude; but which become, under 
the impulse of passion, the accessories of crime. In the heated and im- 
petuous scenes of combat, and the disastrous progress of war, our author 
shews great power of imagination. The firing of the town of Forres, and 
the fierce exultation with which the Wolfe contemplates the advancing 
flames; and then, again, the struggle between Douglas and Hotspur, are 
described in all the vivid colouring of a poet’s pencil. | 

Of the style which has been adopted in this work, a difference of 
opinion will, no doubt, be expressed. However, we shall merely observe, 
that the use of the quaint and solemn phrase peculiar to a remote era, 
cannot be more justifiably resorted to, in any instance, than where the 
actors of the scene are marked by dispositions and habits, which are 
equally foreign to our own experience. 

We trust that the author of the ‘ Wolfe of Badenoch,’ will not hastily 
abandon the region of fiction. It would be with the anticipation of re- 
ceiving no common degree of gratification, that we should hear of his 
adopting materials from a nearer and more amiable epoch of manners and 
characters, than any which he has yet selected. 





FOREIGN. 


Art. XXI. (uvres de Michel Lepeletier Saint Fargeau, deputé aux 
Assemblées Constituante et Conventionelle, assassiné le 20 Janvier, 1793, 
par Paris, Garde du Roi; precedées de sa vie. Par Felix Lepeletier, 
son frere. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 502. 10s. 6d. Brusselles: Arnold Lacrosse. 
Londres: Rolendi. 1826. 


Micuer Lereveti£R, whose works are contained in the present volume, 
was born at Paris, March 29, 1760, of a noble family. He gave ve 


early proofs of intellect and capacity; when eight years and a half old, 
he wrote the Life of Epaminondas; at twenty-two, he became advocate- 
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general in the parliament of Paris, (président a mortier), During the 
whole of his career, he displayed a character of courage and energy. 
He possessed a strong mind, with a mild and persuasive eloquence. Bein 
a sincere friend of law and morality, he could not bring himself to be the 
supporter of what he thought a corrupt and capricious court; and as he 
opposed it, he was exiled with the parliament. Being nominated a mem- 
ber of the states general, in 1789, and afterwards to the constituent 
assembly, and the convention, he devoted himself actively to the support 
of the revolution. Though of noble birth, he was one of the first that 
laid down his titles ; and though possessed of privileges, he resigned them. 
He became one of the most active members of the constituent assembly ; 
and we find among his works, a plan of public education, which, though 
impracticable, as it now stands, contains some very useful ideas; and 
also, a project of a penal code, which does equal honour to his humanity 
and his learning. The basis of this code rests on the abrogation of the 
penalty of death: the author admits but one exception, in which this pe- 
nalty ought to be enforced, and that is, in the case of the heads of parties. 
This opinion influenced his conduct during the trial of Louis XVI. ‘I 
have defended before the convention,’ said he, ‘ the system of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments; but I then imagined, and I now hold it as 
a fixed opinion, that if reason and humanity demand this glorious victory 
over ancient errors and prejudices, policy, and the supreme welfare of 
nations, require, perhaps, a single exception, against those whose exist- 
ence is a cause of troubles, a focus of feelings, and a source of hope to 
the malevolent, while it is a ground of uneasiness to the citizen.’ He 
voted for the penalty of death; and his conscience was as much at ease 
on the occasion, as that of an upright judge on pronouncing a jvst sentence 
according to the dictates of conscience and equity. He continued to 
lead a peaceful and easy life, and on January 20, was taking a frugal 
repast at a restaurateur’s, in the Palais Royal, when a Garde du Corps, 
called Paris, addressed him in these words: “ Are you Lepeletier Saint 
Fargeau?” <“ Yes,” replied the other.—‘‘ You have voted for the death 
of the king, what is your opinion on that subject?” ‘1 think him 
guilty,” replied Lepeletier, “‘ { have voted from the dictates of my soul and 
conscience.” At these words, Paris drew a dagger, which he had kept 
concealed about his person, and plunged it into the bosom of Michel 
Lepeletier, exclaiming :—“ Villain! there is your reward.” 

Michel Lepeletier received his wound at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and he breathed his last at one in the morning. The dagger penetrated 
at his right side ; the wound was large, deep, and incurable ; and he had 
to struggle with death during seven hours. He saw his end approach with 
great resignation; he died recommending the love of liberty to the sur- 
rounding spectators, and addressing these last words to his brother: “ I 
die contented, I perish in the cause of liberty.” His remains were de- 
posited at the Pantheon. After his death, the republic adopted his 
daughter. , 

As for his assassin, Paris, he contrived to escape, and for a long time 
passed for dead; but M. F. Lepeletier states some facts, which prove that 
this garde du corps took refuge in England, where he remained till 1813, 
which is the true period of his death. 


Such are the principal features of the life of Michel Lepeletier. The 
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writings which he has left behind him, and to which we have briefly al- 
luded, are distinguished for a strong attachment to the public welfare and 
general liberty; all of them, without excepting the life of Epaminondas, 
which he wrote at the age of eight and a half, display sentiments full of 
novelty and elevation of sentiment, expressed in a style remarkable for 
its neatness, simplicity, and perspicuity. In this respect, it forms a 
striking contrast with the style of his brother, which is frequently turgid 


and declamatory; and more remarkable for good ideas, than for good 
French, 





Art. XXII. Almanach Philanthropique, ou Tableau des Societés et 
Institutions de Bienfaisance, d’Education, et d’Utilité Publique de la 
Ville de Paris. Par Eugene Cassin. 16mo. pp. 216. Paris and 
London : Treiittel & Wurtz. 1827. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its affected title, this is really a useful little volume ; 
and we were about to begin by wishing that, in this land of benevolent 
establishments, we possessed such a directory to the means of procuring 
ready assistance for the distressed, or of best employing the funds destined 
by the idle or the busy for the relief of their fellow creatures, when we 
learned from the avertissement, that the idea of the work had been taken 
from an English publication, bearing the humbler name of A Manual of 
Charity. But if our French neighbours occasionaliy condescend to bor- 
row the original inventions of John Bull, they appropriate them by altera- 
tions far beyond our insular genius. We accordingly find in L’Almanach 
Philanthropique, institutions which, though unquestionably of public 
utility, no Englishman would have dreamed of classing with hospitals and 
charitable societies. 

The Almanach is divided into eight chapters, of which we translate the 
titles: Ist, Hospitals, Alms-Houses (if we may thus render Hospices), and 
Relief administered to the Poor at home. 2nd, Philanthropic Societies, 
and Societies for mutual Assistance. 3rd, Societies for the Support of 
Schools and Improvement of Education. 4th, Religious Societies. 5th, 
Societies and Institutions for the Encouragement of Industry, the Sciences, 
and the Arts. 6th, Institutions and Establishments of Public Instruc- 
tion. 7th, Prisons. 8th, Succours provided in case of Fire. These 
heads of chapters give a sufficient general idea of the work. 

Hospitals abound in Paris, but are, like the alms-houses, even when 
supported by private funds, almost without exception managed by govern- 
ment. All we need say of them is, that one species of French hospital might, 
we think, be advantageously introduced in England. We mean the Maison 
de Santé, which admits no absolutely gratuitous patients. The price paid 
depends upon the style of accommodation required ; and there are sepa- 
rate apartments in which persons of the better classes of society, but of 
narrow fortune, may, at the moderate expense of four or five shillings 
a-day, be both respectably and conveniently lodged, and moreover doc- 
tored, physicked, and dieted, in a way they might be ill able to afford at 
their own homes. The Bureaux de Charité are government establish- 
ments for relieving indigence, which serve seemingly as a substitute for our 
poor-rates. The Mont de Pieté, or government pawnbroker’s shop, has 
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been made sufficiently known here, by the recent attempt to establish a 
joint-stock company of lucrative benevolence, 

The second chapter offers a list of several private associations for bene- 
volent purposes. A Society of Prison Discipline has been lately esta- 
blished, under the especial patronage of the King; and one of Christian 
Morality might seem to render all others superfluous, embracing every 
object from the Greeks and the Slave Trade to the Suppression: of Vice. 
Friendly societies are so numerous that a catalogue of their pompous titles 
fills 45 of the 200 pages forming the volume. ‘Their invention is claimed 
for France, by referring one to the year 1329. 

Schools upon the Bell or Lancaster system appear to be increasing, and 
as M. Cassin cannot well claim the invention for France, he asserts that it 
has there been perfected, and thence spread over the Globe. In the 
chapter of Public Instruction, we find the Université, and all public 
schools which mingle gratuitous scholars, like those upon our foundations, 
with scholars who pay. Paris contains eight actually public libraries, and 
many more to which access is easily obtained. This is the point in which 
the French metropolis is really entitled to boast its superiority over its 
English rival. It possesses about thirty literary and scientific societies, 
amongst which we find non more remarkable than that for fine penman- 
ship, or the most talented Artistes Ecrivains. The prisons come, we 
think, only prospectively into the list of philanthropic institutions, even ac- 
cording to M. Cassin’s own view of the subject ; and the 8th chapter merely 
gives, as the result of royal munificence, those establishments of fire- 
engines, fire-men, &c., which are in London the effect of mercantile specu- 
lation, or parochial arrangement. 

We have thus run through seven of the eight chapters, reserving for the 
last, on account of its peculiar and interesting nature, that upon Religious 
Societies. We know not whether the English public be aware that pa- 
tients in French hospitals are attended, not by mercenary nurses, but by 
societies of hospital-sisters, to whom of late years an order of hospital 
brothers has, we learn, been added. The idea of the nobly born, the 
highly educated, and the affluent, voluntarily undertaking the most loath- 
some menial offices about the poor, the coarse, and the vicious, seizes 
upon the heart and imagination as the pure sublime of Christian charity, 
and might go far to reconcile the most intolerant Protestant to the 
monasticity of Catholicism. It is true the Seurs de la Charité are not, 
and we believe never were, bound by the indissoluble vows of nuns; but the 
institution is, nevertheless, in its nature essentially monastic, and could 
hardly exist where a large portion of either sex was not habitually devoted 
to a life of celibacy. We have an abundance of old maids and old bache- 
lors, who might dedicate their wearisome leisure to some of our hospitals, 
with advantage to themselves and the public. 





Art. XXIII. La Legislation, Civile, Commerciale, et Criminelle, de la 
France. ParM. LeBaron Locré. 8vo. pp. 640. Paris and London: 
Treiittel & Wurtz. 1827. 

Tus volume forms the first of a series of twenty-four volumes, which will 

make up the collection intended to be published by Baron Locré. As 

soon as the work shall have made further progress, we may perhaps be 
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disposed to notice it more in detail. The plan of the baron, who was 
formerly general secretary to the council of state, will embrace the history 
of the five codes, which now regulate the judicial and legal transactions of 
the French nation; namely, ‘the code civil, the code de procedure, the 
code de commerce, the code d’instruction criminelle, and the code penal,’ 
It will exhibit also the forms in which they have been discussed and 
adopted; as well as the laws which have been made since the restoration, 
with a view to modify and restrict them. The discussion of these French 
codes, and especially of that of the code civil, presents to the view of the 
philosophical jurisconsult, a very interesting spectacle, which is sometimes 
very lively and amusing, especially when we consider the characters of the 
performers on the legal scene; and that the discussion was carried on by 
lawyers, administrators, military men, and financiers; by men of rank, 
and of various talents, among whom Napoleon himself, frequently made 
a grand display. At this peculiar period, when England manifests a 
disposition to improve her legal system, and to ameliorate both the civil 
and commercial laws, a work of the nature of the baron’s will be con- 
sulted with advantage, by those who engage in the task of improving our 
institutions; although the first volume, which now lies before us, gives us 
reason to fear, that M. Locré is deficient in impartiality in the execution of 
his task, and that, in order to please the actual government of France, he 
frequently attacks governments by which he was formerly employed, and 
curtails the free and intrepid expressions of some of the republican orators, 
who had a share in the compilation of the French codes. 





Art. XXIV. Resumé de Vhistoire litterarire du Portugal, suivi du Re- 
sumé de l'histoire litterarire du Bresil. Par Ferdinand Denis. 1 vol., 
18mo. pp. 625. Paris: Lecointe et Durey. 1827. 


Very few of those who belong to the class of general readers, know 
scarcely any thing of the literary history of Portugal, beyond what is in- 
volved in the biography of Camoens. The work of M. Denis, presents a 
long catalogue of Portuguese writers of various merit, who have, by their 
productions, influenced the taste and stimulated the intellect of their 
countrymen. Of the ability of most of these authors, we are enabled to 
from some notion from the opinions expressed by M. Denis, and from the 
extracts cited by him from their respective writings. 

The life of Camoens, and the notice of his works, occupy deservedly a 
large portion of this history; the critical disquisition is marked by a fine 
perception of poetical beauty, and by a sympathetic admiration of his 
author; tempered, however, bya spirit of just criticism. Portugal seems 
to be fertile in epic poems. Besides the Lusiad, which is now read in all 
civilised languages, we have an analysis of Alphonso the African, by 
Quebedo; of Ulysses, or the Foundation of Lisbon, by Castro; the Con- 
quest of Malacca, by Menezes ; and Sepulveda, by Corte-Real. Mr. 
Denis intermingles with the account of the celebrated writers of Portugal, 
notices of the state of letters at different times; pointing out the cha- 
racter which applies to each era respectively, and adverting to the politi- 
cal or moral causes by which the taste and the talent of the Portuguese 
were directed and called forth. The literary history of Portugal is then 
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carried down to our own times, and an able summary is given of the exist- 
ing state of almost every branch of human knowledge in that country. 
The portion of the work which is devoted to an account of the state of 
letters in the Brazils, is occupied not so much with an historical reference to 
what is past, as with speculations upon the probable condition of literature 
in future times, in that empire. M. Denis notices, however, two Bra- 
zilian poems. The first is called Caramourou, by Durao. The charac- 
ters consist of savages and Portuguese,—manners are exactly described 
—the Christian religion alone is alluded to—the author appears to pos- 
sess energy and spirit, but he is a mere imitator of the ancients. The 
other poem is entitled ‘War of the Missions of Uraguay,’ to which 


the remarks that were called forth by the former poem, may with equal 
justice be applied. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Domestic and Foreign. 


Tue Noctes Ambrosiane, of Blackwood’s Magazine, which some two or 
three years ago were pleasant, and occasionally piquante enough, have, 
under the present editor, degenerated into the most licentious scurrility. 
Indeed the whole tone of that once able and caustic periodical has been 
so sadly altered of late, that we scarcely recognise it as the lawful offsprin 

of Ebony. It is a spurious and fulsome compilation, in which affectation 
and vulgarity contend for pre-eminence. Of course the sale of the 
magazine has been considerably reduced by its glaring boorishness and 
bad taste; from thousands it has fallen to hundreds. We believe the 
editor is the same person who wrote in the Amulet for this year, one or 


two tales, so ludicrously turgid and nonsensical, that they have almost 
caused the death of that innocent annual. 


By the way, talking of annuals, we understand, that there is to be a 
whole batch of novelties in this way on the carpet about November 
next. November! did we say? Some are to be out in August, to cool 
the fervour of the dog days! This is quite ridiculous. Why do not some 
of these speculators undertake a semi-annual? one for Christmas, the other 
for Easter; and, in order to drive their literary trade the better, they 


might publish the Easter volume at Christmas, and the Christmas one at 
Easter. 


We desire, however, not to be misunderstood, as including among those 
quackeries, “‘ The Keepsake,” for which the plates are to be provided by 
the principal proprietor, Charles Heath, and the literary matter by Mr. 
Ainsworth, the promising author of Sir John Chiverton. This volume is 
to be of a size larger, and, of course, a price higher, than any of those 
annuals with which the public are already acquainted. 


A similar publication has also been projected by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


aided by Mr. Balmanno, of which we are disposed to form favourable an- 
ticipations. 


It is gratifying to know, that the revolution which lately agitated the 
bookselling world has nearly subsided, and that as trade is now conducted 
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upon safe and substantial principles, it is not likely to be again “ affrighted 
from its propriety,” for another cycle. 


We perceive, in the second edition of ‘“‘ Death’s Doings,” a considerable 
accession of letter-ptess and of new plates to illustrate it. The work is no 
favourite of our’s, and we think it not at all the better for the six pages of 
laudatory criticism which introduce it, extracted from Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don, and several other equally notable authorities. We have ourselves 
known of instances, where the same individual has written puffs of the 
same work in ten different newspapers, and these puffs we have seen ap- 
pended to advertisements of the work, for the purpose of leading the 
public to suppose, that they expressed the unsolicited and concurrent 
opinions of ten unconnected literary tribunals. But the eyes of the pub- 
lic, of the reading public at least, are now opened to these arts; and the 
days of puff, like those of hair powder, are nearly gone by. We must do 
Mr. Dagley, however, the justice to say, that his second edition, which he 
has judiciously divided into two volumes, is very much superior to the first, 
and that those who were pleased with the one, cannot fail to be still more 
amused with the other. 


A foreign Quarterly Review and Continental Literary Miscellany, which 
is to be exclusively devoted to foreign literature, has been announced. 


The Rev. J. A. Ross is preparing a translation from the German of 
Hirsch’s Geometry, uniform with his translation of Hirsch’s Algebra. 


A translation of some of the most popular Fairy Tales from the German 
is in the press; they will be illustrated by Cruikshank. 


We understand that a new work is in preparation, to be entitled “ The 
Theological Encyclopeedia,” embracing every topic connected with Biblical 
Criticism and Theology. 


This seems to be the “ age of reviews.” We have a prospectus before 
us of “ The Jurist ;"a Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence and Legislation ;” 
a work which, if well executed, would be extremely useful. 


The Abate Romani has just completed his General Dictionary of Italian 
Synonimes, published at Milan; a work very much wanted, and of the 
greatest utility to the Italian scholar. 


The society of publishers of the Italian classics at Milan, having com- 
pleted their edition of the great works on the arts, by the celebrated Vis- 
conti, viz. the two Iconographies and the Museo Pio-Clementino, have 
begun the publication of his minor works, mostly inedited or become very 
scarce. The learned Dr. Labus, of Brescia, superintends this edition, which 
will come out in numbers, and consist of four vols., 8vo. 


The Biografia universale antica e moderna, which is in course of pub- 
lication at Venice, has reached its thirty-first vol—letters L. A. 


A new Medical Journal has been announced by Dr. Strambio, of Milan, 
under the title of Giornale critico de Medicina Italiana. ‘ His object,’ the 
Doctor says, ‘ is to rescue the medical science in Italy from the state of 
anarchy into which it has fallen, in consequence of the exclusive doctrines 
of Stazmolo and Contrastimolo.’ 


The recent happy changes in the Ministry have of course given rise to 
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several caricatures and squibs. One of the former which we have seen is 
admirable ; one of the latter which we have just received—execrable. It is 
entitled “‘ Pasquin to the Premier, by Timothy Turnabout;” partly in prose 
and verse, both of the weakest description. Witness the following lines 
from what the author calls an Irish congratulatory address :— 


‘Oh happy day for Ireland’s glory, 
Which saw you change from Whig to Tory ! 
To us giving expectation 
Of entire “‘ emancipation” 
From taxes, tithes, and poverty, 
From these, at last, we shall be free!’ 


We have no objection to the sentiment here expressed, and only hope it 


‘may prove prophetic. 


A statistical, topographical, and historical Atlas of the Papal States, on 
a new plan, has been published at Rome, by Count Trestour, in thirteen 
sheets, one for each province, with the most minute account of the extent, 
population, soil, productions, and climate, as well as of the administration, 
commerce, industry, revenues, courts of justice, ecclesiastical authorities, 
with chronological tables, &c. On the map are accurately marked the 
roads, distances, stages, and resting places, which renders the work useful 
to travellers, as well as interesting to the general scholar. 


A Newspaper was commenced at New York on the first of March. It 
is conducted by five different editors, each of whom has his own separate 
department, with which the others do not interfere. Were we to judge of 
the Paper by the following extract, it must, we should think, prove highly 
attractive :—‘‘ The Editors of the Morning Chronicle will be happy to 
see their friends and subscribers at their office, this day, between twelve 
and two, to partake of a collation,” &c. 


A new edition of the collection of the Scrzptores Historie Byzantine, 
is now publishing, under the direction of the Privy Counsellor of State, 
Niebuhr. Besides other encouragements to the completion of the great 
work, the Government has ordered it to be subscribed for, for all the pub- 
lic libraries in the Prussian dominions, as well those of the Universities 
as of all the Gymnasia, and other learned institutions. 


Roya. Socrety.—A curious paper was read lately by Thomas Bell, 
Esq., in whi-h some very highly interesting particulars are given about 
the natural history of the crocodile. He discovered beneath the lower jaw 
of this animal, a gland which secretes an oily substance of a strong musky 
odour. Considering the voracity of the crocodile for fish, and the well 
known partiality of fish for odoriferous oils and extracts, Mr. Bell supposes, 
that the secretion acts as a bait to the fish. What seems to confirm this 
conjecture is, that the crocodile feeds most freely in the season when the 
secretion is most plentiful. 


The two very splendid libraries of the Rev. Theodore Williams and of 
Mr. Dent, were sold by auction during the preceding month. Some of the 
most beautiful specimens of ancient and costly printing that we have in this 
country, and several invaluable manuscripts, were purchased at these 
sales. The prices were such as to shew, that the appetite for those lite- 
rary treasures is far from having subsided in England. 
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